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TLS. Senate, 

Washington , 1X0., March SO, 1971 , 

Hon. Geqrue McGovern, Chairman, 

Senate Select Committee on Nutrition 

and Human- Needs, 

7 Washington » D.d, 

Dear Mb, Chairman : As you are well aware, the School Lunch Program has 
'fallen far short of President Nison’s promise that 4 -by Thanksgiving Day, 1970, 
mo needy child will be without a school lunch/* As of last November, less than 
TO percent of the needy children, nation-wide, weie receiving a school lunch. 
This national average, however, obscures a much more serious situation in cer- 
tain states. In Michigan, legs than 30 percent of the children were being 
reached. In Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, an 1 Oregon, the situation wag even 
worse. 

Despite our amendments in the last Congress clarifying and improving the 
legislation, and despite very substantial increases in appropriations for the 
current fiscal year, there is no indication of significant improver \ent in the sit- 
uation. You will appreciate my concern about this failure to feed hungry chil- 
dren, particularly in a relatively Mgh-ineome, industrialized state such as 
Michigan, 

It seems to me most important at this time that we focus attention on the 
obstacles, as seen from the local and state level, that stand in the way of ac- 
tually getting the food to the children. In addition to our continuing efforts at 
the federal level, we need to examine the local decision to have or not to hare 
a program, and the conditions under which it will operate. 

Consequently, I would be grateful if the Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs could conduct public hearings in Michigan at an early date* 
From my understanding of the situation, it would seem most profitable to do 
this in Detroit and Lansing, devoting one day to each city. I believe that such 
hearings would bring to light very useful information that cannot be obtained 
from our vantage point in Washington, information that may well be applica- 
ble to all states. 

If you concur in this proposal, Mr, William Beckham of my staff, who is 
thoroughly versed in the local Michigan scene, will be available to work 
close) y with the staff of the Select Committee on devei oping plans. 

Sincerely, 

Phil Ha rt. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 91^248, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT OF 1970, IN MICHIGAN 



TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1971 



U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee ok Nutrition 

and Human Needs? 

I, anting, Mich . 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in the audi- 
torium, State Highway Building, State Capitol Complex, Senator 



Present : Senator Philip A, Hart of Michigan. 

Staff members present: Gerald S. J. Cassidy, general counsel; John 
Qumn, professional staff; William Beckham, staff of Senator Hart; 
Joe Kinney, staff of Senator Henry Bellmon, Oklahoma. 



OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR HART, PRESIDING 



Senator Hakt. The committee will bo in order. 

First, for the record, let me indicate that this is a hearing, the 
first of 2 days scheduled for this week in Michigan, of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs/ 



Very , briefly, this ds a committee that was created several years 
ago by tile Senate in an effort to concentrate on ' the problem of 

the] 



The’ chairman of the ebmm lftee and the drie who gave the greatest 
leader sh ip; ;'bey° n d any doubt; is the Senator from South 1 Dakota, 
George McGovern. The ranking minority member of the committee 
is the able Senator from 1 HHribfs, GhaHfes Percy. Under Sdhate fuleis 
it is permitted that a • Select Committee convene and proceed so long 
as one memhftr { m rirAaerit/- d.rr?? . *ic;* *0 i 




program rat' th^ J rate 1 of ab'out $1 liillibn ayeaiv Abtmt r $:l9' niiilioh is 
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I suspect we will learn that the lag is attributable to a number of 
reasons : Deficiencies in tlie Federal law, very likely a principal one, 
and it is in this area that I certainly cannot escape a share of the- 
blame because, for a number of years, initially by reason of a com- 
mittee assigned on agriculture, out of which the school feeding pro- 
gram really developed, I have had a leadership responsibility in the 
Senate for the program. Most of the time I was preoccupied trying; 
to increase the money level, each year attempting to get a larger ap- 
propriation, certainly not spending any time to see how the program 
really was working in the communities of the country. 

We have come to^ Michigan thinking* it a good place to measure 
the deficiencies, to find out what it is that we can do to produce a 
more encompassing feeding program, because there are only three 
States in the country that reach a lower percentage of needy chil- 
dren under the School Dupch Act of 1970. That was the act, through 
the implement a ^ * on of which, President Nixon pledged we would, see 
a free or reduced price meal to every poor child in the Nation, 

_ The other three States are l£hode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
Oregon. 4 

4 Million PoymrrY Ciiili>iien Dinn erless 

_ Notwithstanding the action by the Congress in the 1970 Act, and’ 
the pledge of the President to see that every needy child would have 
a meal by Thanksgiving, last year, there are about 4 million chil- 
dren in this country in poverty who are not receiving even a mini- 
fy from the schOoIliihcK programs. In Michigan less than 
nail ox the children in this category am being reached, , 

' <me °f the cases . where you don-t have to be a juinp-up-and- 

wopder whelhc^i* jthfi. systepi , makes , sense or at least to* 
question whether the system can » deliver, cyep on tilings where very 
P e 9P^ tt t c pPPOsed to, delivering. jf there is any issue on which 
-PQuntry is in agreement, it as the desirability of feeding hungry 
5^ E V^i^body .agrees op The goal and it, is a goal that we have 

not yet managed to achieve, so the responsiblity if clear to find why 
this unsatisfactory resolution tp a^problem of the nature of wliich is 
w Whgly comp ellipg to on r conscience and our pocketbook. *■ 
Prpbalny , wc will fiqd, some, of; tlie, reasops, .for opr 'failure yet to? 
ac n i eve - the t argpt? sopie are; legal, some , mechanical , y some are racial, 
and somoj pst mertja.;,; f - ' . v - ^ . irl ' 
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Step *< rr 



srQHR benefit. ,of 'jwho, «r« /here as •wit- 

W- r a i 1C) ^? i^ s t o: f wimiessess, which,, f tp , ppmpl^pq r fipk 

rather to thank allof yon for ^ being^ninw to Mp. ' ^ ' 7 ' 

g Has the witness list been mad^ivUl^^ I should read" 

it and give those who are hernias witnesses a rough idea when they 
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uiight be called because X know many have o tiler responsibilities and 
there is no need to sit here aH day. 

Dr. Porter will be our first witness and then Mr* Alan Houseman, 
Mr. flames Borough, Mrs. Richard Parsaea, Mr. Anthony Smith, 
Mr. Phillip RunkeL It is indicated that a break will be taken at that 
point for lunch, maybe yes, maybe no! ' . • • . . 

Then we have Mr. Roger Stephan, Mr* Ed Spink, Mrs. Clinton 
Canady, Mrs. George Hess, Mr. Steven Partington, and Mrs. James 
XCitson, Mrs. Gilbert Smith, and Mr. Clarence Rosa* 

Dr. Porter, we welcome you. 

X am delighted to have a chance to welcome for the committee and 
the readers of thib recoi l, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Dr. John Porter* 



STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN W. PORTER, STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION 



Dr. Porter, Chairman Hart, your remarks for opening this hear- 
ing were most appropriate* ** 1 

It is a privilege to be here. I greatly appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before this Senate Select Committee on behalf of the State 
Board of Education and the citizens of Michigan. • . ■ • 

With your permission, I would like this morning to briefly state 
the philosophy and the thrust of Michigan’s school lunch program, 
leaving to members of m j staff, Mr. . James Borough at my left, and 
others, to give you the specific details that the committee may want. 

If 1 may; I would also commend this committee for its pursuit of 
facts in regard to a situation that can and must be improved and for 
bringing to the attention of Ihe public a need 'that is critical and 
that requires urgent action. : - >) : . ■ ? - * 

. i : j-, For far too niapy years, there have been ..those >vho looked u pon 
the school lunch program as incidental or an inconvenience rather 
tlian 1 as a necessary phrt of a child’s totalischooli experience. You 
khd t khbw that this attitude is ^ rapicUy- Changing | because of — 
efforts- wi-m 

rapid progress* But, today, hunger m America is a major issue. 



should be of critical concern to all of us, and rightly so* Indeed, it is 
oxical that this Nation today— a Nation with a gross national 



paradt * _ . 

Iproduct f of » >mbfe iharr > $Xt tHMon^m^ : admit! to * having! mil- 
lions of Amef icamchd^ considered tb.he)mMnouin8hid»o.ff r 

■ -w liijhi- • i iurH vnr .e ? io:>nc^ lad? It? i.kh! 

‘ifrhif f rt! vc - • • *fkmi F r.rf - >f rJT 
Infiwdohbr oh ivnu qi 

Hjflistrpngly^^bpcrihe m 

not to be one hungry child to this State or Nation. And,^as ? JErlp( >k'iS*. 
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(4) What kind of student food services are available? 

I ask these questions, and I know these are the questions the select 
committee wants to ask, because, if the educational system is to 
achieve optimum accomplishments, regardless of socioeconomic level 
of the families, or students in the school community, the children 
and youth must be healthy and they must be properly nourished. 

There are many who feel that the elimination of child hunger is, 
indeed, a public rcsponsiblity and that comprehensive school food 
services must become an integral part of the total educational pro- 
gram, This certainly is my position. 

There may be a number of educators who appear throughout the 
day of this hearing and who feel, and proably with some reason, 
that serving breakfast or hot lunches is not a function or responsi- 
bility of the schools, I would remind those individuals, however, 
that in the past when we spoke of the education of the “whole” 
child, we failed to take into account that if a child is hungry, he is 
not a “whole” child. We failed to take into account that education is 
not an end in and of itself, it is a means to some ends, but just hav- 
ing three square meals a day is, indeed, an end brand of itself for 
many families. - * ; - : : . . , i ; _ 

A hungry child cannot concentrate often on his studies. He cannot 
attack the day’s lessons with desire and enthusiasm. A hungry 
child’s attention sometimes lags and wavers. A hungry child too 
often can only feel the nagging pangs of hunger and listlessness 
and restlessness and, therefore, creates a nuisance m the classroom. 

The President’s Committee on Mental Retardation in its latest re- 
port issued just 3 months ago, “MR 70, The Decisive Decade,” de- 
clared flatly that, -Malnutrition and undernutrit ion are major 
causes of impaired human mental development,” -•? < ; ; -V; ' ! ! 

The report states : . ; s t n i v u ; j > *■ w m , f ; . - .• ■: 

The evidence that pocr nutrition in. mother and child causes mental retarda- 
tion, as well as other mo j or handicap^ is so overwhelming that it is time to 
stop quibbling over incomplete-as-yet; research on the permanency of poor nu- 
trltion’s effect on human beings. It is time, and: past time, to get on with the 
essential work of preventing a cause of , mental, retardation that is both so , ex- 
tensive and so possible to eradieatein the United States. • . * L: u • - ' / : * : p - 1 ! : 

: Brnn Totroduoed for Free Dxtkcbdes To Axii r 

I know that the Congress is very much aware of this situation and 
the hearings? that : this committee is cond acting- ;■ are- only one indica- 
tion of that concern. It is mv understanding that Representative 
Perkins has introduced a -bill that won I d make free lunches available 
tp eve^ youngster attending school. X have no idea ^What the cost of 
such y program would bey but whaf bettor way to invest some of our 
•’tax ’dollars'?^ . -M - wd 

\ -In Michig^ Wehfq db^ although we 

are lagging behind, Bhf ^i^^^^thout^ saying that we ^;f^ch 

better, mvefage daily erirdlhheht m 1 dur Michigah schools is about 2 
million. Of this number, only a little more than .600,000 hmeites are 
provided to : about one-quarter 1 ? of our v yoimg people who are^partici- 
pating daily in the school lunch program, . in about 300 of our 528 
'K— 12 'school "districts. ;n n ' - ? .*£ : ro pahi ; JuU.//- 
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j During this same period, only a little more than 250,000 break- 

! fasts will have been served in some 160 schools involving only 30 

! school districts all over the State* These breakfasts are being served 

primarily to needy elementary youngsters, 
j I believe it is important that both of these programs be expanded^ 

expanded to respond to diet deficiencies, not necessarily expanded in 
every school building of the State just for the sake of saying a 
breakfast or hot lunch program is in operation, but expanded con- 
sistent with demonstrated need. 

It is highly probable that in some affluent communities there need 
not be such a program but it is, by the same token, highly probable 
that some type of breakfast and hot lunch program should be made 
available in these communities for those few youngsters who need 
such nourishment* 

I can remember in the thirties when a half pint of milk and a 
half a graham cracker was available in the morning for every child, 
but even that doesn’t exist in the schools today. 

The amount of funds involved in the total school lunch and spe- 
cial milk programs this year will come to almost $20 million. These 
are all Federal moneys, I would remind the committee. Michigan, as 
yet, has not appropriated funds to the support of these programs, 
other than moneys in the Department of Education budget for ad- 
ministration, and this amounts to only about $75,000, We hope that 
our legislature will focus on this problem. We have requested an ap- 
propriation of $10 million to supplement the Federal efforts, 

•‘/- s Set Goals for Michigan Gboldbeh 

There are some goals we can set for Michigan and there are some 
directions in which we can go. 

First; X believe that every youngster attending public school 
should have the opportunity for a nutritious lunch, particularly 
those youngsters who are poor and need the nourishment. 

Second, I believe we can and should move more vigorously toward 
providing breakfast for those youngsters who are economically dis- 
advantaged, j / ; , H r j - f ;- ' V un'v 

Third, I believe we should begin to consider for future discussions 
the feasibility of not only providing breakfast and dunch, but, also 
supper for those children who have no other way of obtaining such 
a meal. This would truly be the full implementation ;oi the “commu- 
nity school conc^t”;:begub many: ^eara ago tin Mich, 

Furthermore, I believe we need to keep the cost of our school 
lunches within the financial reach of pur school children , and their 
families. The average cost for lunch at an elementary school is ap- 
proximately 88 cents today, at the secondary level it runs a bit more 
.than 40 cents a day. In 4 far too many cases, according: to information 
in cur office, even this relatively small cost seems too much for many 
families. School lunches ; at any level, T would recommend to the 
committee, it seems to me, should be to more than .25 cents • to those 
who call ';/!<•* v..* . 

. Over a period of many ; years tie iFederat Government for good 


| 

.... . . ’ 


•and sound reasons have seen fit to subsidize many programs tobol- 

;■ v; •• . ' ; ^ ’I 3 , . ’ 

... o r.ll . 

, • , ^ fx J 
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ster the general welfare and well-being of this Nation, I know of no 
more worthy an endeavor than the elimination of hunger among our 
children and y'mth, Continued support and expansion of the school 
nch program would be in keeping within the traditional concerns 
j£ Congress. : ^ 

X, therefore, have welcomed this opportunity to appear before the 
select committee and present this testimony. 

Senator Hart, Thank you, doctor. You have given us the basic fig- 
ures upon which X think we ought to build today and tomorrow. Let 
me state them to you again for the record, to make sure we interpret 
them correctly, . •. 

Ybu say the daily enrollment, the average daily enrollment in 
.Michigan, that is, both primary and secondary schools ? 

.Dr. Porter, That is right. 

Senator Hart, Is about 2 million. About 600,000 lunches were pro- 
vided and these were provided in about BOO of some 525 school dis- 
tricts. 

- In' the matter of breakfasts now, a little more than 250,000 break- 
fasts, These are being served in some 160 schools in 30 school 

districts?’' , ■; ' - • ", /-T ~ .*'V ' 

Dr, Porter, That is correct, 

Senator Hart. That is, SO school districts of a total of 528 ? 

- Dr. PORTER, Yes, : \ P \j J: . ; 

Senator Hart, Thank you very much for a solid endorsement of 

the concept >and support of the proposition that this society of ours 
should be able to insure at least each child, who would not otherwise 
be able to get a lunch and a breakfast, and you suggest as a goal 
that we insure that that child not go without dinner, too, and 
supper. - ,v • ? ’ : 7 - •• :■ rm u y- H * ^ _ ■ yr- ^ , - ; , j; , j . ; t 

Mr, Cassidy. , m . . 

Mr. Cassidy, X have no questions., f **=• * ; ; : * • j 

* k -v-v. / 

Mr, KlNOT^ ODKay© 5 to miCsMonsi ‘ ? f *’*kv r-iv ? 

Senator Hart: I)octbr,‘ thank you very much. r, f ; i. f \ 

Dr. ■ voth Senator. \ ri\y f / ••.mini ,• * m?" 



Le; 



Senator IIart, 



Our next witness, will be the director df Michigan 
^PAlaii iWPHoiiftWtvi’irtiJ u uoilV. *r*j ^ j 



■±,'Vf- - ’i f i r f fHf i * 

' ' 'WW& ro -i-uMo ox£. m on vr m Dink* am 3 \v • i^qu.-r.. 

STATEMENT OFi ijUjAW JW.* DIEECTOE, ! s V • 

l> ' f h : v Nx> ..Jjffit u:?:fxa o > p : a 

■ r 7*^5x?* Souitb^Tiart and membei^ Y df ^ -the ^^Selectiye fCOm- 
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Last year I was chief counsel in a ease which attacked the failure 
of the Detroit school lunch program to properly provide school 
lunches to all the low-income students in Detroit, and to expend the 
eligibility standards of free and reduced price lunches. In addition, 
I assisted in the efforts which were made in Grand Rapids whicli 
Mrs. Parsaea will spend a great deal of time discussing. 

Attached to the testimony which I have prepared are copies of tlnr 



in that suit, a manual on school lunches, which I 



for Legal Services attorneys around the State, several copies of the 
articles by the leading lawyer in the field, a lawyer by the name of 
Ronald Pollack, who directs the Food Research and Action Center* 
several copies of an affidavit in our Detroit case which may bring to 
this committee some new medical evidence, and several copies of a 
letter from a Legal Services attorney who describes the situation in 
Michigan in the Upper Peninsula, 



Pledges Still To Re Fulfilled 



We are here today, as Dr* Porter indicated, to focus on ways to* 
assure that all needy children in the. United States, including those* 



needy cjuiciren in the* United States, including those 
in Michigan, and more particularly those in Michigan, receive a 

Til short, that inifurrv kids, ha -fad Tt is 



proper nutritional diet. In short, that hungry kids be fed.. It is ob- 
vious that the school lunch p rogram is . a : benefit to our, children . In- 
deed, it provides a direct subsidy to the more affluent [children The 
priority of the program since its inception has been to feed those 
children from families whose income is too small to give children of 
those families proper nutrition. This concern has been 



. _ _ expressed 

many times by the President of the United States, In fact, last year 
at 1 ’the r WMte ; ;Hous©"-Gonference on Food and Nutrition,: President 
Ni^oii pledged that every nced£ child would he provided with free- 
lunches by Thanksgiving of 19 10 . When he signed the new ^ amend- 
ments to the National School Lunch Act, he promised that the legis- 
lation would insure that every child in a family whose income falls 



>.n _-/a iuht . u*rs nr. l 

• In Michigan, rhenfer of ngrictilturo and industrial 

productivity' in this Nation, and I should highlight the agricultural 
productivity because umimy * pe^ is hone of I the> 

_ ' ^thousands 

of " 



_ 0 „ -kids, ^ as ^Dri-iPorter;^aid,l do 4 not, . Teceive^ rany • school” 
limches. -Ttf is estimated /thatbbhemardabouk^ 

ufc+iti at*pffbyow4 the, approximately 118, 000^ 



are f e&cedjpric^ lm^ 

^Ip’Dbtroit of ;affairs*/until;very re^ 

cently . The number of nicals served * betweeiu i960 and 1969 actually 



DefroitMieriS’ln the jaiidienee todayy)yriUitoe > testi^ing .tomo^w^ 
which *refiect ufchii£di^r6ase,l-It!w^i^ 

providing school dunches at the, same rate jit? was providing them in,; 
theT960 ? s. *nrl. burn:, LUJu \V : .v) 1- - ^ 

.. . . . >'iX iUiJiijl ijhfjii.ff 
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There are two principal reasons for the situation that exists in 
Michigan and throughout the United States. They are very obvious. f 

The first is many schools in Michigan have no school lunch pro- 
gram of any kind, no kitchen facilities, no satellite program, no ca- 
tering service available, not even a cold lunch service. Indeed. 86 dis- 
tricts in Michigan, according to my figures, including such districts 
us the River Rouge School District where the Ford plants are, have 
no program whatsoever. . 

Many of the elementary schools in district who have programs, 
typically the elementary schools attended by lowdneome students, 
have no school lunch operation. In Detroit, for example, prior to 
this year, of the 126 schools receiving title I funds under the Ele- 
mentary, Secondary and Education Act, 51 did not have a school 
lunch program until this fall. Until this fall, 148 elementary schools 
had no program. 

A? a result, I believe, of our litigation and, also because of new 
Federal funding and the pressures brought in Detroit by the State 
department of education, and the efforts made by Howard Briggs, 
Detroit lias added 55 schools to the program since last spring, and 
with only one exception has now provided lunch service to every 
title I school in the city of Detroit. 

The situation in Grand Rapids will be described by Mrs. Parsaca, 
although I believe they have attempted to provide a lur^h service in 
ever} 7 title I school. 

Local Schools Fail, To Meist Need 

The second reason that many kids are hungry in Michigan is due 
to the failure of local schools to provide r free: or reduced price 
lunches to the needy kids attending schools with a school lunch pro- 
gram. Again Detroit is illustrative. Prior to our litigation, Detroit 
set the standards for free lunches— there were no reduced price 
lunches— set the standards for free lunches just below the income 
level of public assistance, and in a deposition taken of the Detroit 
superintendent of schools, Dr; Norman DrachJer, he stated that it is 
the policy of the Detroit board not to provide free lunches to chil- 
dren coming from welfare jfamiliesi His policy was made in the face 
of M his ? admission thatr ^ ^ of Detroit 

children could not pa;y the purchase price of i a. lunch. 

^ The ^sahie ^pattern reflected ’ iir iGrand rRiipids ;i indeed^ it ; was Tre-? 
fleeted^ thxouglmut the^ State; Xh : fact, the Sfcateidepartmeht of: e 
tiOn,suntih tne Credent schoolvv boards almost; 

Opmplfete setting ffoeiiyifr^ jsa^^ 

levels, and would accept any standard set out by local schools to ; ; 

termine * whfr was unable topay, even if the standard; was ludicrous. 

.In additibri, man^?sehhol districts leave the decision; on eligibility, 
for; free or reduced price duhchos , to the 

a{d<F additionfiflv^^ tmrelatod to-hee^^ Detroit is iUultra- v 

f£v& IPrior to ^tlie of 

the adihinistfativehimdbbofe 

after detferraiiim if the chiM^ for luneho^ 

child could bring a suitable lunch from home. /V : - 
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The results were predictable, as Howard Briggs said in a memo- 
randum to the executive deputy superintendent dated May 22, 1969 ; 

There is no doubt but that the principals are not consistent with one an- 
other in their interpretation of this policy. There is a wide range in the num- 
ber of free lunches served between schools. • •= . s « - -- s *• 

Fortunately for , Detroit school children the situation has been 
remedied, at least on paper. But our evidence indicates that that 
same situation is going on daily around the State. The decisionmak- 
ing is left to local schools, to principals; guidelines are not being set 
by local school boards, the efforts of the State department of educa- 
tion have not been successful. 



Adequate NxrriiiTioisr Belated to Ability To Leaitnt 



Underlying these two principal problems is the failure of the 
school personnel, including teachers and administrators, and, indeed, 
the failure of communities, to recognize the incontrovertible rela- 
tionship between adequate nutrition and the ability to learn. Dr. 
Porter made reference to that. Teacher after teacher can relate how 
kids who are not fed are inattentive, listless, and present difficult 
problems. But T am talking about a far more important connection 
between nutrition and education. Evidence is now clear, as this com- 
mittee is aware, that education achievement and nutrition are di- 
rectly related. 1 * 4 ! -• •* s * - ' :•••.- • 

I have attached a copy of an affidavit which summarizes an inves- 
tigation of Dr. Evans, professor and chairman of the Department of 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, Wayne State University : School of 
Medicine. This actually reflects a study he has done, one of the first 
objective studies, which related prenatal nutrition to brain size and 
mentation. In the affidavit he relates nutrition to ; educational ; 
achievement and to the need jor a school lunch program. 

I would like also to brih^vt6:the committee^ a 
of the National Nutrition Sufyey, which I do not beheve has been 
officially r el eased^ yet^but spme ; press releases issued by HE W and 
thi ^ikpii , wer^ released do not 

ltelieye;tH£;<mlkir6^ b&- < • . 

But, 'according fb ith^ riipbrl^; ^ 
gan officials, Miclti^in had the same tohd^ of |>robk^ 



surveyed: measured ' a! • retarded ! gfdwth.' The other 1 results; 
milar' tp me' ' States surveyed in- tlio'^Southr lneidentaUy^ the 



survey ;: noted that . deficiency rates dropped sharply as income in-- 
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income schools will be wasted. 



proper 'nutfition 

ch’ progtaiii is ah integral part of education, 

‘ Children > iwifcH' low s 

higher priority on proper nutrition pro-- 
>ney‘ we put iritb education^ the money we' 
« money wo spend on efforts to ! ’upg^’ade low-- 
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Food Programs Essential au- : Education . , 

Parents must not oppose a program on the basis of personal Val- 
ues related to home feeding or because they feel other institutions, 
are responsible for feeding school age children- Teachers and school 
administrators must take a broad view, as did Dr, Porter, and un- 
derstand that school lunch and breakfast programs are central, Hot 
peripheral, to proper education. / . .. 

I would like to focus briefly on the problems which I indicated 
were at the heart, failure of Michigan to properly feed needy chib 
dren in Michigan, 

The National School Lunch Act, with recent amendments, requires 
on January 1; of each year the State must propose a plan showing 
how they will extend the school lunch program into every school 
within the State* JVIoreo yer, , the Department of Agriculture lias pro- 
mulgated a regulation, v GFB 24518, which requires local school 
boards to provide free or induced price lunches to every cliild eligi- 
ble under the board’s; criteria, no.rmatt^ vyhich school that; child at r , 
tends in the district. . . .. . ; ? f , *| ^ , \ v i • ,? * • ,■ : . q ■ \ , . . . . 1 t 

i Senator AIcGovexui indicated that every, needy child shall bo -served 
a free or, roHuced. price lunch. That is the law. If that is the law, 
Michigan is new^under a mandate to expand the program into all 
schools: and; to provide free ; or. reduced. pidee lunches to every child 
within the district which operates a school lunch program, regard- 
less of the school,, that the. child attends. s , Jitf . x ^ |,, t- .. / 

In addition, the National School J aiiicdi Act has always mandated 
that local school boards establi sli ; a school lunch program m neediest 
schools first. PeferencB^cairhe r nmde ; H which we attached 

for a /fuller; development pf ? tb.ft legaf argument ^is; well as to the ar^b 
cle by Pollack which 4 attached £6, this testiinojiy. 



are 



refiised to adhere to 'tte ipoyedy pripritiy’f and hu:V'not established 



need or apyt ; 

faoUitijeandHrbq^^ ^ 
out ^aollities, did.>iWp fouri!l>niqr-e;afi]ne^ 

kitchens— maybeol; explaia ^Detroit; operates,^, satellite.. pro- 



We found t 



is, pr eveu ac 



based, on- Jack^o ^facilities,, 

cesS jto ; ,ti'.uck, route?, r ,but. r develope , 
apparently .because, ^PPU^fipns f for., jtkh;pi«gSfci$^^ 

h#m n..* bd.-Hi.- i>r' Vm* 'j ./ » )v ; ; 
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Needy Schools Bhootd Come First 

That same pattern, in the .sense that neediest schools are not being 
provided school lunches first, is .reflected throughout the State. Now, 
we know there is an obvious reason fox* this, that is, because many of 
the low-income schools, that is, schools that are attended by a large 
number of low-income students, do not have adequate facilities * they 
were older schools, That is one of the reasons. Exit the Detroit evi- 
dence makes clear that that is not the only reason. Indeed, that may 
not be the principal reason in mo v y areas. 

Buttressing the statutory mandate is the constitutional require- 
ment of equal protection, which, again, I will sketch and make ref- 
erence to in our legal memorandum, which is attached. 

Senator Haht. This statement and the statement of other witnesses 
will be printed in , full hi the record as though given, and, as you go 
along, you are free to make a summary. ; 

' Mr. Housemak. Fine* •• . =-;,;••• 

It is clear to me that .Michigan must take positive steps to imple- 
ment a school lunch program in every. school ip the State. Each 
school district must provide schqpl lunches to all needy children re- 
gardless of where .they reside* .MOxen expanding, school lunches must 
first be provided. to. the neediest schools., v .■ . i ■ ', ; . 

Unfortunately; neither local school boards nor the Department of 
Education : are acting in compliance with these .mandates. There aro 
several reasons. . . ;••• : ’ - ; - -j ». ; . ( ; 1: - >• - , , i . - la , \ • •• •; . ; . 

First, there, is not iiiqugh .mpney, available to expand the program 
into all schools,; indeed, to .expand prjogi-ajn : into afl needy 
schools. The State l^isinture has ( failed, to provider 1 . pent Jor school 
limcheg.r Jdl of f rpm local schools boards 

who are all facing a serious financial crisis or matching comes from 
cliildreu’s pockets, including- lq^-mcom^ students. * £ ... v : K/ : , . ; 

The amendments ,to; .the; new act now* require, for the first time, a 
Staife imatcH frbih State revenue the next fiscal year, that 

matching!^ M 

.7 Yf/f ?•* 

.-. Therpj nreTwo^hil]^, pending ^tate^lcgjsiature, 7 1 r thjnk r they 

are in the ; Appropriations Goinimttee, , wlnc& would agailh provide 
sufislaxit^ n> pneyV One; m ill ion , the 

other ^5.5 mUfibn^lQl^^ and every 

effort made tpig^^ ■- 



pul-i t 1 i 'State; M o key ?A eon®:*' C ak ’t f bocvE) 1 

2 lib- adi .vd' ; '!>n , :h ?r-io At li 

' "QT' ^ “ 



1 fit: j i “ri‘1 OrtW-rriEtfi^T.'. iutrs'' p‘M'i r M i * 

1: ButVtliesa .State , moneys W iIJ no^ alpnc ; solve, the problem. They 

y will not provide m<mey xor th© TOpuities;^^a^v tfl^ ^ill ^ofc-jcpvev 
2 * hn -/.nGf , h-P .ili o ! no rc An p fll . Vain ;liiR L n net rat i oh : th ev wil 1 



mpyidejthesqphy^ eixch|S^pqlf by a^afelr 
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I should mention, there are presently in the legislation some diffi- 
culties with providing Federal funds, t don’t think they can be pro- 
vided for construction of facilities. They can only be provided for 
production, equipment, trucks. The general assistance section, section 
4 of the act, must also be increased so that no school can fail to op- 
©rate a program because the operating costs are too high. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that additional moneys alone will 
not do the job. The Michigan Department of Education must again 
see to it that this money is obtained and used to expand the pro- 
gram of the needier schools first. Too often in the past, both the 
State and local boards failed properly to utilize moneys that were 
available for expansion of the program; Moreover, no serious moni- 
toring oft oris have been established by either local boards or the 
State department of education to assure that they are not discrhni" 
nating under the act, and that the act and regulations are being 
properly implemented, and that school lunch moneys are being ex- 
pended when available. In short, expansion which is now mandated 
will not occur without school lunch administrators, school personnel, 
and teachers putting forth an effort. 

Erior to tip; new amendments under the act, most needy children 
m Michigan failed to receive a free or reduced price lunch. As I 
pointed out before, many districts set standards so low only the very 
destitute, and often not even those, were qualified. The new act has 
brought many improvements, at least on paper. It certainly sets a 
context in which we can begin to make improvements. 

A^good example of what positive changes this act has brought, in 
combination with our litigation, in combination with the efforts of 
Howard Briggs, in the Detroit school lunch program, can be seen in 
the experiences .in Detroit. East year the number of free lunches pro- 
vided varied between 8,000 and 12,000, Most recipients of public as- 
sistance were denied a lunch, In February of T970, for example/ De- 
troit served 11,008 free lunches out of a total of- 66^865 lunches, a 
participation rate of about 18.5 percent; In (February of 1971, how- 
ever, Detroit served an average of 83,255 free and reduced-price 
lunches, 21,347 of which were free. In addition , Detroit served 6,278 
Astro-Tak lunches for 206. Thus; 36.8 percent of those participating 
m the school lunrivpro^ram ihDctroit now receive a free or re- 
duced-price hinch. Indeed, now they are receiving fi’ee lunches. 

Detroit Ihcbeased* Free tErasrci-r 1 Staotjakds’ - r;r: . 

Detroit reteiffly so that 

the standards exceed those required by the Department of Agrieul- 

ly -the ^ 

xor a family of four rup. ic.* ; 

However," there are serious problems rteteihing; The dndst serious 
problem is the J^ulat Department of Agricultui-e, 
ihbst Serious proTfterii of the free or reditoed^priee. Much. For 
tliose reflations failed t^mak^ olearfifi arete where' there f i& a high 
cos t ofliyih g, a stahdard higher tliah "the iheome poverty guide] ihes 
must^b’e established; If the- policy W the' xiiew ! «ct-is 'not -to ‘be s ftosK 
trated, that policy is to ; assure that under no cironmstarico^ A shall ! 
those unable to pay be charged for their lunches. If that policy is not 
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to be frustrated, it is clear that a district standards for providing 
free and reduced-price meals must be i eased if the guidelines in- 
adequately reflect which children cannot, pay for their meals. The 
department of education has failed to make this clear in their com- 
munications with the local schools ; the Department of Agriculture 
has continued to overlook this problem when dealing with Michigan. 

The new procedural requirements will provide protection and 
proper notice if they are implemented properly. The most serious 
problem in Michigan and around the country is the failure of local 
school boards to implement the new regulations. This is tied in, un- 
fortunately, with the failure of the State department of education to 
have any effective monitoring systems that accurately determine 
what is happening. In fact, today in many Michigan communities no 
notice has been sent out to parents describing the eligibility stand- 
ards of the free or reduced-price lunch program and the appeal 
process. In many communities hearings procedures are nonexistent. 
In many communities application forms have not been revised. 

Efforts have been made by the department of education to do 
something about this, but they have not been enough. 

Again, though new moneys are needed to expand the free and re- 
duced-price lunch programs, both State and Federal sources, there 
must be a resolve on the part of school lunch administrators and 
school personnel if we are to have compliance with the law and the 
provisions of free lunches to all those in need. 

Obviously, Michigan must first pass the legislation presently pend* 
ing in the Michigan Legislature, My own feeling in this 'regard, 
though the national school lunch program i is primarily a Federal 
program. States do have some duty in this regard to pay part of the 
money from State revenue sources. I am disturbed when the States 
have not done it. ; : . * . # 

Capital Cost Ftotds — ITig i lest Peiokitv 

The highest priority of Federal legislation, however, has to be the 
increase of funds for capital costs. If schools are to be added, andiif 
we are to assure that needy children receive lunches, facilities must 
be constructed and equipment provided. Funding for construction 
must be made available so that schools lean build the necessary facili- 
ties, kitchens, andvhmch rooms.. Possibly the 25Tpercent matching re- 
quirement for nonjtood ^assistance should be f eliminated, thoughT do 
notbelieve aUfundm to the Federal level ■ ^ 

Secondly, moneys must be^ general assistance, as I 

mditSo^dSb ;als^ considering 

the; new legislation, to attempt to rewrite the reimbursement rates or 
; Structure tighter » regulations to * assure 1 thatv the poor are provided 
lunches before the ihiddle class are Subsidized. , ; - J . v '•,> ' 

i Third, legislation should ^m^date^;by> a * date certain, ' that all 
schools .within: a district; participating .in the program must operate 
a-; program^ aiid I thafc all schools rwithih a State must operate? a pro- 
graih^niftt.. ?; ; )=. U V, 

i j Fourth., I legislation /must * make # dear? that / free vor r reduced-price 
liuidieslare to be provided to all? needy children and that ? in districts 
with a high cost of living the income poverty guidelines must be in- 
;;creased above the national level. 
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Finally, more funding and efforts must be made to increase the 
school breakfast program as Dr. Porter indicated. 

The failure of the National School Lunch Act to provide all 
needy and hungry kids with adequate midday nutrition is clearly 
seen in Michigan. Until recent litigation and the new act, Michi- 
gan’s performance was poor, and, indeed, remains poor today. Many 
schools, particularly elementary schools with large numbers of low- 
income students, were without programs. Free lunch standards were^ 
set below even the public assistance levels. Thousands of Michigan 
children were hungry and unable to learn. 

But changes have begun, and many improvements have been 
made, such as are in Detroit, Grand flap ids, and Flint, but we are a 
long way from meeting the goals and the legal requirements of the 
act. More money, both State and Federal, is needed, but equally im- 
portant is the need for an increased commitment by school lunch 
program personnel, by school administrators, by teachers, and by 
parents. Unfortunately, once again, that effort must begin with ad- 
ministrators and- school lunch personnel. The; statements of Dr; Por- 
ter, the statement that Mr, Borough will probably give, are much 
welcomed. I do not question their commitment and their effort ; what 
we need now is the resolve to put their words into actual operation. 

1 Thankyou. : J r:' T” ■ y •• — • *. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Houseman. 

I think your conclusion, which is one paragraph, probably sug- 
gests where we will wind up at the end of tomorrow, f know as a 
law professor you wouldn’t want mei ta unake a judgment now, but 
my hunch is from : the information that the select committee has re- 
ceived^ both from written communication and? from field observation, 
together with your statement and the statement, of Dr. Porter, all 
would suggest that is the direction in which the study is 5 moving and 
the conclusion which probably will be obvious. 



Which Needs Cfommcrxoar the Most? 

Xilf -X coiild^ipu^h 5 y<^just*a*litt^^ .xecitcdba variety of 

shortcomings. If tiler© was 511st one of those which couldibe corrected”' 
T ; *am not suggesting 1 bur resource are* limited to on‘e-^bbtj df there 
was just one, which; brie- would^you (want to see us [- correct ? 

- Mr, IIousEMA^. XvBiiiik ihe^orie that ueeds most i correction^ - if we 
can talk : in terms : bf^ correcting/ f is, the hardest one to meet, the ex- 
panded programs^ iritok (all j the* i:sehGhlsp<paitibu^ 
schools -that don’t 1 would seem to 1 me 
now, to the Co a gress; r given ■ news legislation^ < would 7 be 1 to provide 
moneys * capitals :cpst ; ; f or * construction :of > = : .f acilitie$A and ^ production? 
equipment dr s trneksldf ??they> nisei ; the satellite feeding^-system* I£ 
nothing else was done, an -Increased appropriation fori non food assist- 
ance with; sbmifc legislrition^piovidirigi that ^th^ inbn^ pari be used 
i;qrv ^constructionic^^aplitiest would ibe the vpMef, the molt important 
thing that couldibe dpri©, it seemi to me* Obviously* 'tie&t.witfr^ 
neea to have section foremen for operatmg expenses, but I think the? 
most iiiripprtant apriority ? woidd^Tbfe* the provision pfimbiipy i for capital 

Oti Horm i ntnonf i Uidcd col-innl s rlinfrip+c- • 
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•can begin to provide school lunch programs, particularly in elemen- 
tary schools, particularly Jowdncome areas, where there are no facil- 
ities and equipment. 

Various Ways To Facilitate Program 

There are various ways of doing this. You don’t have to build a 
kitchen in every school New York City operates a central feeding 
system, which you are probably aware of. There is one central 
kitchen and trucks take food out to all the schools in New ^ York 
City. Detroit uses a satellite feeding system where the base kitchen 
already in existence provides food to schools in the area. In Detroit, 
in addition, we may not even need the money for construction, al- 
though I think that is the highest priority. They ^have gone to a cold 
lunch program. All they needed is eating facilities and some trucks 
to transport it. I assume that the chief problem, like facilities con- 
struction, equipment, there arc a vareity of ways, how much cheaper 

it is to do that. i ••• •• •- ' - - ' ' ' £c - 

Senator Hart. They claim the additional money for education £ is 
enormo is”. I am sure there are many people; who feel that included 
in that long list • of claims are ones of greater importance in terms of 
raising the level of the product of our school system than to be spe- 
cific, trucks, satellite feeding centers, the things you say should have 
first priority in this food system, iv; y* ‘ * 

Dr. Porter and yon have repeatedly indicated that the product of 
the system will be a tarnished one if some of the children are not 
adequately fed. Is that your response to ? the person who says, -but 
we need books more than; we J need; a satellite kitchen” ? What, is your 
reponse?: ? — ,Ai, v /' - - * ■ - V" . 

- Mirz 

a great deal of Federal money, such as title X money , there is a heed 
in some States,- including Michigan^ pursuant to the statements, that 
isn fgoingv .dnto schools* The problems ^ harvet mth ’ 

money asth at, unless kids af e ded properl yV that money - ingoing to 
bii i£ifenok^ i-dfenfc ; that r dtidp supposed? ltd 

. ^ hnf ortunate :■ situatibii^f.bufeithateis^ 

dene© vindicates; ^ Tt ?;is very y unfortunate y that tliBASchools* diavo to be 
burdCTBdiiMth> C school Tun&u^pi^ and ^school- : breakfast 

granra^bute^ you! camt i separate 5 prbpehh^ 

education*; ^^1?- / V* 

possibly after ibH- thm schodl v bmdr programs, higher 

Than atUet^^hi^ar ihari 
arhardvahd todghfthirigc 

ihr the f school Si * _ 

: -1teoriehi^^a£Mai|ta^ h* 

providing eduction to strictly Tow™ people in the mheh city> 
After ^all, T^placei^poA ^ 

^ ^ y^lSok towards that eduoadohal^^feni as rmayb^The 

last 

\ o4 ’cxistl - f 1 ? ^ * 
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It is too bad we place so much burden upon that educational sys- 
tem, but without proper nutrition it would be impossible, that if the 
e .ucational system bemns to be what we are saying it should be, 
otherwise our hopes will never be realized. 

Shouldn’t Nutrition Be Fmsr Priority? 

Senator Hart, This probably is an overstatement. You listed, in 
omer ot probable priority, classroom instruction, perhaps books, and 

^S^u ntl ° n ' ?-i fc °" tr , a S e o u . s > reall y) to argue that nutrition, if it 
would be correct if all the children in our school system were mal- 

tion? ^° n woulcpl t you say the first priority 'would be nutri- 

- ^ ous !'i MAN ‘ Maybe I will revise my list, I would say so, and 
m thinking it over I think I would have to say nutrition may be as, 
important. It is almost necessary to have proper nutrition ‘ before 
you can educate, almost a higher priority* 

t * • a i u sure we are at that commitment level yet in our society.. 
it is hard to judge because there are people who have proper nutri- 
ion, but it has to be one of the highest priorities in terms of educa- 

is terrible not a cent. They have to spend at 
least, $900,000 next year, the next fiscal year. Not a cent has been ap- 
propriated from State funds, not a cent for school lunch programs.. 
lfiat is just unbelievable, and we are one of the richest States in the- 
united States. The priorities really have to be readiustecl. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Oassidy. - 

1 ° AssmT - , Mr - Houseman, many teachers feel that the school' 
Ivn ich program is not a central part of education, and they do not 
reef that it is part of their job as educators to take a part in fche- 
tothat" 1 ’ t0 perhaps sl, P ervise th e program. What is your response 

Mr. HoYSBarA7s T . It is a difficult problem. My response has to be 
similar to the response I made to Senator Hart’s question. Education 
is impossible without proper nutrition. Teachers have to begin to see 
that proper nutrition is absolutely essential before education can go- 
on, and theyTiave a responsibility in carrying out, assuring that this 
proper nutrition takes place. It is unfortunate, again, that so much 
Durden has been placed on teachers, but if, indeed^ the highest prior- 
icy and one of toe highest priorities is to assure the * kids are prop- 
erly fed so they can learn, that has to be a priority of the school sys- 
tem. lhe only possible place that this society is willing to provide* 
me tunds, to provide the structure, that that can take place. That is 

me only answer I can ^ve to that. i y : - ; i 

^ * s roal *y crucial that teachers learn and realize the cornice- 
J} OI i between proper nutrition and educational achievement, and see 
poittmt an< ^ °P erate on that relationship. That is really im- 

What Couij) Assure » Equal OoMpra Anon ? 

^ M i r * P As f n)Xl ^ your testimony you stated you were disturbed bw 
the lack of monitormg by local sehool boards, the State department 
or education. Wliat do you believe needs to be dons to assure that 
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schools and school districts operate a school lunch program in con- 
formity with regulations of the statutes ? 

Mr. Houseman. The State department of education does not have 
a monitoring system for lack of personnel in the region that is very 
effective. They make some field investigations but not very marry. 
They are relying to a heavy extent on the records reported to them 
by local school boards. Local school board personnel often do not 
have the personnel to check in to see how local schools operate. They 
have never set, in many instances, guidelines that are clear and direct,, 
that can be interpreted simply, that ley out the kind of things that 
have to be done. There is a variety of kinds of things that must 
be done , lunch, field investigations, double=checMng some of the 
reportings that come in from local school boards, that will take 
effort and time and personnel to do it, questioning the report, check- 
ing on the operations in the schools of eonrplalnts by parents or 
complaints by services, lawyers, and community groups. Basically 
that is it. It is a, difficult problem, I am not sure I have the answer. 

Mr, Cassidt. Have you discovered any instances of discriminating 
against children receiving free or reduced price lunches? 

Mr, Housemaid I didn’t mention discrimination in my statement r 
although it is one of the three chief problems that we have tried to 
address in litigation and it is one of the three chief problems that 
are normally discussed in terms of school lunches. In Detroit we 
have been lucky in terms of not finding any serious discrimination 
against those who use free or reduced price lunches, but in other 
parts of the State the record has been far more unsatisfactory . Last 
year I began to receive numerous reports from community workers 
in the districts in the upper half, of the Lower Peninsula and in the 
Upper Peninsula by other Legal Services attorneys that children were 
forced to work for their lunches, were forced to go through separate 
lines, They were forced to get their free lunches or reduced price 
lunches ; they were given different colored tickets. 



Estorts Made To Eliminate Discrimi ni atio n 

I think the department of education through Mr. Borough has 
made very strong efforts to eliminate discrimination, to eliminate 
the requirement such as working for lunch, but there have been 
problems in Michigan with discrimination, but not as serious in 
Michigan as in other States, : r > 

Mr. Cassidt. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham, 

Mr. Beckham, One question. I think we all agree* Mr. Houseman,, 
m the connection of nutrition and learning, the question I have is a 
lot of teachers and school administrators and others involved in the 
school lunch program complain of the quality of the food, either be- 
cause cf USD A guidelines and requirements or because of the insti- 
tution preparing the food or for whatever reason. They then go on 
to say, if nutrition is our concern, we surely don’t meet that need in 
the food, et cetera,. because of the school lunch program. 

Taking this particular point of view, how dp we then continue de- 
veloping this case of nutrition and learning with school lunch being 
the delivery system by which to accomplish it ? ° 
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Mr. Houseman, You raise a rather difficult question to respond to 
quickly, Mr, Bellheim has spoken to several of us lawyers who are 
concerned with school lunch litigation and urged us to not overlook 
the quality of food and the facilities and conditions under which 
that food is served. The answer that I gave to him in response was 
that I agreed that optimal nutrition required quality food, required 
facilities, required a setting which would make eating an enjoyable 
experience, 

The first priority still has to be to get the food into people’s stom- 
achs, the kids, I mean. The problems that exist in the school lunch 
program could only he addressed after we did that, at least not in 
the first priority. That is a tough thing to say. 

The evidence clearly indicates, at least from numerous psycholo- 
gists that have studied it, that nutrition will not be optimal successful 
without proper facilities and proper environment, but the priority 
has to be be to feed hungry kids. Then we can turn our attention to 
the quality of the food. 

Senator Hart. I was distracted for a minute and may have missed 
the point. 

In reply to Mr, Beckham you said that priority must be first to 
get food to the child and then worry about the quality or kind of 
food or ■ 

Mr. HoTTSEaiAisr. The quality of food, the type the lunch program 
provides is a nutritionally adequate quality of food. We are talking 
about the looks of the food, the food coloring, talking about pre- 
senting it on plates or presenting it in settings that are more appe- 
tizing. Many kids eat food T in classrooms which is not the best place 
to eat foods in some school progrC ms because they don’t have facili« 
ties available for kitchens. ^ 1 y 

What I am saying is we ha ve ;td work about these problems. If we 
are serious about the problems of nutrition, those problems come 
after we get food into the schools. ; We have to try to feed some of 
the kids, even though we realize that some kids don’t care to eat 
there, but the "fidencc indicates wc get food into the schools at prices 
that people can afford and people are going to eat. Then we con con- 
cern ourselves with this problem. It is a proper concern. 

Corh LtTNCJf Less" Appetizing ni-.qvr; 

Obviously, I am not suggesting that the 'food : is bad. The type A 
lunch under the School Lunch Act provides adequate nutrition. Ob- 
viously, we have asked to have a li6t ; lunch program, ^ Imf a cold 
lunch pograih can provide’ the same’ ? type : of ' hiitritidn; 'the same 
quality of Same extent bf nutfitibii* as a hbt lipich program; : but, 
again, it is less appetizing: 1 j>r:; i-j jc.i 

My first priority, would be to get a cold lunch program to every 
kid in Michigan. The* second priority Svould be get a hot lunch 
program ih a proper setting. 1 { * :r ’**?'* r -’1 j 5 

Mr. BECKitAMi That, is Thy question^ 5 You 1 feel j r then* tliie USD A 
guidelines, when it comes to nutritional needs vmeet the standards of 

nutrition for children; b v r^rr yfo V: ’ : : ! 

Tliefe will be some at this hearing who Will refute that number one; 
iand, number 2, there are for some pJ aces for gdod fmsbiis, a ; lot b f 
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teachers, a lot of parents, a lot of people involved in the school 
lunch program who just don’t agree with that particular priority. 
But, assuming you do this, so that it is one way to feed at school, the 

cold lunch, you feel, does meet a nutritional need ? 

Mr, Houseman. I aim not a nutritional expert. X merely rely 
on tlie information that is provided* I have talked, X don’t know 
who is going to testify about the quality. I have talked to some of 
the people who are listed for testimony, Dr. ^ Wagner, Merrill -Pal- 
mer, our information is quality of food providing minimum nutri- 
tional standards that are necessary, it reaches that. 

There is no question that it is important to most people the way it 
looks, you know. They would like a better quality meal, but it is ad- 
equate to get it into the idd’s stomachs, 

Mr, Kimnky, Mr. Chairman, before X make comments on certain 
points Mr. Houseman made, I would like to express Senator Bell- 
mon’s regrets not to be able to attend these hearings, and to compli- 
ment you for getting down to the grass roots of these problems. 

Again, I would like to address the point you made here on page 
iO of your testimony. In the last paragraph you pointed out for the 
standards being raised because of an increase in funds, section 4 
moneys, or creative use of these funds. I would be concerned about 
what effect this had on the number of children being served. It 
would increase. The number of children that we have in attendance 
increased while we increased the standards? 

Increased Standards 

Mr. Houseman, An increase in the standards for free or reduced 
price lunches, ii is my' understanding, and I can be corrected if X am 
wrongs tliat increased the mimber of lunches being served in De- 
troit. It has only been in effect a couple of months, but it is my un- 
derstanding that during . the l^st. yeat\ we increased the number of 
lunches served in Detroit, increasingly raised the standards of free 
or reduced pneelui^i^ .,.y ;n ! 'i- . , . . . , 

I think we will see a far greater increase since this is a free lunch 
standard, which would mean many, many children in Detroit who 
used ’to obtain them free. That, it 

seeftAto. Ji- . . , r ? ■ - — • = 

; I\a^not * .sure V^^aeiice is./I haven^ seen statistics to 

make a firm judgment. 1 My recplleetibn— and .Howard should be 
asked this— it has increased the number of students participating in 
the program. # v ! ? ^ _ ..... ,, 

Mr, Kinney. X am concerned more of less with the level of in- 
come’, . Are- you saying that, : whereas there [were fewer people below 
this level or a gi’eater .mimi>ec of people above the STS, whatever the 
level waa ; Jbelqr%,wej^ wero mi^ing^becau^ , 

Mr. ITonfiEACAN. : There were several changes that occurred in De- 
troit in the , statement. | ;The - sum mary left out important factors. 

AQ i • for: ; free lunches were set 

below . the public assistance levels ; they had no reduced price 
lunches, fn April they raised those standards and sett a .free lunch. 
Again in September ^ejgba^dards w.ei’O raised to provide a reduced 
price lunch standard for a family of four earning less than $4,025,. 
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and the free lunch standard somewhat lower. Since April they fin- 
ally raised the free lunch standard to $4,025, 

I haven’t seen the statistics, Raising that standard to this level 
would increase the program. My own feeling is, you know, this level 
should be much higher. The studies of the Bureau of Labor Statist 
tics have indicated that a family of four can really only survive on 
the level around $6,500 a year, taking updating into effect, assuming 
you can take updating of when the studies were done. Obviously, the 
standards of $4,025 are going to exclude many low-income people 
who cannot afford a lunch. But Detroit is making a very good effort 
through this standard of reaching many, many more hungry chil- 
dren and it is doing it, from what I have been told, what the evi- 
dence indicates, 

Mr. Kinney, I have another point. Most people attest to the fact, 
tne need tor nutrition depends on how well the child can learn with- 
out tood. tt seems like we still find a number of school districts and 
a number of schools which, left to the discretion of the principal or 
the stall, are refusing or for some unknown reason not providing 
school lunches served to their participants in this system. It seems to 
me at some point in time we are going to have to reeducate or reo- 
rient the people responsible for administering these programs to this 
particular need. 



I would like you to kind of repond to what the attitudes have 
been to being retrained to this effect so people 1 can. understand that 

, oant lealn because he is lacking in nutritional value or lack 
ox food. 



Mr. Houseman, As I said in my statement, we not only need Fed- 
era! money, State money, we need a resolve on the part of the ad- 
nimistrators and the school lunch personnel ‘ to itfteiiipt .to educate 
administrators and teachers on this relationshio. Until recently that 
was not done. ' • =' - : -y <»;<•;= /!:>*■> .j-.*;. : 

Mr, Borough is going to testify next oirwhat has been done to 
maku some very good efforts m Michigan in attempting to educate 
teachers and school administrators on this problem. : ■ ! ; / ^ 

Mr. Briggs in Detroit has also been making very good efforts to 
ao so. I don t know whether /fchfeyy are late efforts or, not, I am not 
really prepared to say. They arc beginning, to do so; They -ate begin- 
ning to Work With CODUDHTI 1 ■* 



PmMAttj EESPo:ysiBiLiyr, Is Admiotstratoks 



For the first time Michigan attoimeys around the 

orate are concerned; about school limehes and are obviously workirio* 
with community^gfoups’ who arc beginning to ; be concerned about 
school lunches. There is a growing concern about school ^uhcKes. 

hat is all going to - help the educational effort but, again: the pri- 
Tn *ii7 r | 8 P^ nsl ^ 1 bty has to be with - school lunch administrators and 
with^ school perSofinei and they liiust seelt as their 1 task across thO 
country to go out and really urge and work with sehobl administra- 
tors to get them to see the need for schooTltmches. : : (if 
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Probably the best example is this statement of Dr. Porter, who, 
-although he hasn’t been in office that long in terms of superintend- 
ent, indicates one of the most progressive views of any State super- 
intendent of schools on school lunches. I don’t think you could have 
heard that statement 3 or 4 years ago from anywhere in the United 
States. Maybe I am wrong, but I don’t think so. I think he is an ed- 
ucator and speeches like his, discussions he had led, the efforts he 
has made, his commitment to this program, are very important. 

This has to be followed up, it has to be pushed- It is a long way 
from having a lot of support within the community and within the 
school administrators and teachers in this program. 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you. 

I wanted to relate that to the recent efforts of the Emergency 
School Assistance Act which came about as a realization that we 
were putting the cart before the horse and not trying to implement 
programs without providing the necessary means to bring about 
some changes on the part of the people responsible for administer- 
ing. 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hart. The fellow who is getting the program he thinks 
doesn’t make sense, even if you give him the money to live on. 

Thank you very much* 

(The statement of Mr. Houseman is as follows ;) 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF .AL'AIf W* HOUSEMAN 
I — Introduction 



Senator Hart and Members of the Selective Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs. My name is Alan W. Houseman. I am Director of the Michigan 
Legal Services Assistance Program, an OEO financed statewide litigation and 
legislative back-up center assisting local legal services programs and providing 
legal assistance to organized groups of low-income assistance. I am also an Ad- 
junct Professor of Law at Wayne State University Law School where I teach 
urban Legal Problems, Welfare Law and Poverty Law Litigation* I represent 
nr assist in representing the Michigan Welfare Rights Organizations, including 
Westside Mothers W.R.O., the Grand Rapids School Lunch Committee, and the 
'Committee for a : Hungry . Child in Detroit. All; of these groups have, during the 
last 3 years, focused- attention on the operation of the school lunch programs 
either im their various locales • and on a statewide level* ,i Last year. I repre- 
sented a group of low-income students and: parents from Detroit in Kennedy et 
a \ Detroit . loarA of Education, No. 88867 ( E.D. Mich. July, 1970) , a lawsuit 
which successfully sought to expand the school lunch program into all of the 
Title 1 schools in Detroit which did not have the program and to force the De- 
troit Board to implement school lunch guidelines that assured free or reduced 
price lunches to all low-income and needy Detroit children attending a school 
with a lunch program. It is because of this background and involvement that I 
■am testifying today,; * ■«* i. .:■■■:• -v. - v: ' . 

I have attached to this testimony a copy of the papers in that suit, a Man- 
ual on school lunches, which I prepared for legal services attorneys in Michi- 
gan, and several copies of an article on school lunches by Ronald Pollack, the 
Director of the Food Research and Action Genter, several copies of an affidavit 
used in our Detroit ease, and several copies of a letter from a legal services 
attorney in the Lpper Peninsula which describes the conditions there. < ; ! - ; 

We are here today to focus on ways to assure that all needy children in the 
United States,- including those dn Michigan, will * receive a proper nutritional 
hungry kids -will Ik* fed. Though the school lunch programs benefit 
all children— indeed it provides a direct subsidy to all children Including the 
affluent— the priority of the program is to feed “those children from families 
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whose income. is too small to give them proper nutrition.” (Congressman Iloli- 
ileld, 79 Cong. See, 1468 (1946) ), This concern has been expressed at the higl> 
est levels of Government- .At the White House Conference on Pood, Nutrition 
and Health, President Nixon pledged that every needy child would be provided 
with free lunches by “Thanksgiving 1970.” When he signed the new amend- 
ments to the National School Lunch Act,, he promised that the “effect of this 
legislation is to assure that every child from a family whose income falls 
below the poverty line will: receive a free or reduced price lunch.” . 

Yet the fact is that in Michigan — a center of agricultural and industrial pro- 
ductivity in this nation*— thousands of hungry kids do not receive any school 
lurches. Of the 2.2 million Michigan children attending public school in Michi- 
gan, only on an average of 618,422 were being served in the 1970=71 school 
year. In fact, of the approximately 800,000 children who are living below or at 
the poverty level, only about 118,802 are today receiving free or reduced price 
lunches. In Detroit, the Motor City, the record reveals a sorry state of affairs. 
The number of meals served between 1900-3.809 actually decreased, 1,888297 
were served in 1960-61; 125,451 in 1903-64; 877,990 in 1965-66; and 1,409,810 
In 1968- 69. Whatever the commitments of those who passed the 1946 legisla- 
tion, or the 1070 amendments, or even of the President of the United States, 
the school lunch program is not reaching the hungry kids of Michigan. 

There are two principal reasons for this tragic situation. First, many schools- 
in Michigan have no school lunch program of any kind— no kitchen facilities, 
no satellite program, no catering service, not even a cold lunch service. Indeed, 
86 districts including the River Rouge School District have ho program what- 
soever. Many of the elementary schools in districts with programs, and typi- 
cally the elementary schools attended by low-income students, have no operas 
tion. In Detroit, for example, of the 126 schools receiving Title I funds, 51 did 
not have a school lunch program until this fall 148 elementary schools had no 
program. As a result of our litigation aiid new federal funding, Detroit has 
added 65 schools to the program since last Spring and with only one exception 
lias provided a lunch service to every Title I tjehook* In Grand Rapids, until 
this Winter, no Title I elementary school received a lunch program, though all 
high schools and junior highs had one, . 

The second reason that many kinds are hungry in Michigan is due to the 
failure of local schools t:o provide free or reduced price’ lunches to the needy 
kids attending schools with a school lunch program. Again' Detroit is illustra- 
tive. Prior to our litigation, Detroit sett the standards for free lunches (there 
were no reduced price lunches) just below the income level for public assist- 
ance. In a deposition taken of the Detroit Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Nor- 
man 1 Iraehler stated that the policy of ft:: Detroit Board was to not provide 
free lunches to children coming from welfare families. (Deposition of Dr. Nor- 
man Draehter, Nov, 3, 1969, P. 67 )V This was done even though the Board rec- 
ognized that most of the children on. public assistance, a “significant and sub- 
etallttaL^ , number, could hob pay ? the purchase price. The same pattern was 
reflected in Grand Rapids. In fact, the State Department of Education, allowed 
local school boards complete discretion in setting their ; free and reduced price 
lunch levels and would accept any standard set out by local schools to deter- 
mine - who wefe unable to pay even if the standard was ludicrous, ( B.g,, • $100 
per year for a family of four);’ ^ .? 

jj In; addition, many school districts leave the decision on eligibility ■ for free or 
reduced price lunches to the principals of the schools, an additional criteria, 
unrelated, to need,- Again > Detroit is illustrative. Prior -) to the. - recent litigation 
and new federal regulations, Detroit left the decision to “the judgment of the 
principal. 1 *^' (1966,* Edition of the Administrative Handbook . of the: Detroit , Pub- 
lic Schools.) Moreover, free lunches were given only after determining if the 
child, could go ?home for lunch i oh if the i child could, bring a suitable lunch from 
home. The ; fesidtswexepredie table) as Howard W. Briggs, the Detroit school 
lunch .administrator, stated 4 to the Executive Deputy i Superintendent in a 
memo, dated May 22, 1969 b h i ; •c'f: \^hi*oV ^ . : 

^Michigan is obviously oiie of the richest ; industrial states ini the 'United: States; What 
many do not realize is its agricultural productivity. For example, Michigan ranks first 

iS • 9 STtj of? WPjef* -“9? <,r ?: : * , 

t ill ; jij ,j k» ; IJ ,; \n < ■ ,n * v , - i - - 
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Presently our policy is stated in general terms, requiring interpretation by 
the principal. There is no doubt, but that principals are not consistent 
with one another in their interpretation of this policy. There, is wide 
range in the number of free lunches served between schools in the same 
geographic and/or economic area. 

Fortunately, for Detroit school children, this situation has been: remedied, at 
least on paper. 

Underlying these two principal problems is the failure of school personnel, 
including teachers and administrators, and the failure of parents to recognize 
the incontrovertible relationship between adequate nutrition and the ability to 
learn, "'eaeher after teacher can relate how kids that are not fed are inatten- 
tive, listless, arid present difficult problems/while kids that have had adequate 
nutritional intake are much easier to teach and show much more interest in 
school and education. But: I am talking about a far more important connec- 
tion between, nutrition and education. The evidence is now clear, as this Com- 
mittee is aware,* > that educational achievement and nutrition are directly re- 
lated. I will not attempt to summarize that evidence— already presented to 
this committee during the last several years, but T will add some information. 

First, I have included in the exhibits attached to this testimony an affidavit 
prepared by Dr. T. N. Evans, Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
gynecology and Obstetrics at Wayne State University School of Medicine and 
Department Chairman of Gynecology and Obstetrics at Hutzel Hospital. Dr. 
Evans has been involved in a study that has directly related prenatal nutrition 
to brain size and mentation. In the affidavit he makes the following statement 
based upon his research of inner city Detroiters : 

It is necessary to ' pro vide adequate nutrition throughout the growth ami 
development of those from the ihner-cifry so that their children will not 
start from the same deficiencies in nutrition an found in the study. An ad- 
equate school lunch program will help provide the necessary nutrition now 
lacking in the inner-city children. Given the consumption patterns, lack of 
food availability, and inadequate finances of innOr-clty families, many chil- 
dren will not receive adequate nutrition. Providing school lunches may be 
the only hula need and stable meal they receive. The availability of school 
lunches to all children, particularly those whose incomes are low, is an es- 
‘ L sen dal ingredient of any program to aid the nutritional and educational 
growth of inner-city children. 

Secondly,' the results of the national ‘Nutrition Survey, not yet officially re- 
leased (and apparently not to* be released fully under the Nixon administra- 
tion) but as reported by the Detroit Free Press and Dr. .John Isbister of the 
Michigan Department of Public Health, reveal that Michigan has the same de- 
gree of problems encountered in the southern states in growth— Kentucky, 
Louisiana and Texas. Michigan leads all the states in growth retardation ; 
50% of those surveyed measured a retarded growth. Other results Were as fol- 
lows : 19% anemia; 22% Vitamin A. deficiencies ; .4%' Vitamin O deficiencies ; 
4% Vitamin D deficiencies arid symptoms of rickets ; 40% had biochemical de- 
ficiencies and 8% two or more deficiencies. The survey also noted that the de- 
ficiency rates dropped 1 sharply as income increased. < See Detroit Free Press, P. 
lO-A, Thursday; July 2; 1970) V Michigan school children are not only hungry 
hut arc exhibiting" obvious indications of possible severe nutritional deficiencies. 

Th e fact - is that educational achievement is impossible without adequate 
nutrition-— that proper nutrition is a * central factor in education. The school 
lunch program- - and the school breakfast program as well — are integral parts 
of education * particularly for v those children who odme from families with low 
Incomes. Unless we place a higher priority on school nutrition 1 programs, the 
money we put ‘ int& • education— -which we how perceive to he so impbrtaht for 
the future development of our children and the future harmony off the races 
and : clashes; in i American society— will be wasted. Teachers and school adminis- 
trators must Luke a broad view off the School lunch arid breakfast programs 
and^ begin tolmderstri rid that they are central— not pCripheriiii— to proper edu- 
cativin; Parents must 1 not * oppose a program on the 5 basis of personal values re- 
lated to home feeding or because they feel other Institutions - are responsible 
for feeding school age children. School feeding programs must; have- a priority 
higher tuari any other program— i-exccpt clagsidoni education— which ' is admin- 
istered by the public schools: T i ^ : - - : : h ; ? ^ 

*:v. .t i*.-.' >• f* ; -v *• r*- . -*■ 
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II — Expansion of the Pbooram 

1 STS Sff thi sLt^m^tTopoee'a 1 p^anfhf* * hat « Januar: 

the school lunch program Into every Ri^hool^vithin l^o 1 ^ h J ow J :lley Will extern 
partment of. Agriculture ha <3 Wltnm ; state. Moreover, the Be 

part (a) whiclSiS lo^i V 0JWt « ^ 

school lunch to every child eligible under the hosTrf^ ^ fr ? e or reduced pric< 
school that child attends within th«? district AnSn 110 matter whicl 

interpreting that administrative regidatkm - * Accordmg to Senator McGovern, 

school S“s tooh 1 ^ ^ P JJSf lze “** When one school in a 

sts ss&“ 

Thn| ri ffiiTg^ (SE VS?)." redUC6d - 

ffiS &*2 

child attends, program regardless of the school that 

SC^rSs^tebuK that l0Cal 

he, f the schools which have the iif*rhM^ P «n« ra ^i neediest schools first— 

tt< &^ ai x In ° ur Na ' 

most districts select schools for taelufi^bv ateas flrst - Indeed, 

or any other relevant indices For mmn^ n^rn i are u,u '*bited to need 
needy schools (such as Title i ^hn/iiVt ^ we found that many 

program while more affluent schools wii iumM' kltclicji facilities did not have a 
affluent schools tnrthTt^lZlhltCh^ “'7^ that more 

gram) received a lunch nroaram Whim ^ .operates a satellite pro. 

did not; we found that nee^'jehoote m ^ frtKL 8 ?! 0018 * c , 1 . oser to base kitchens 
more affluent schools farthefaway and not 1*?.® w ®£® bypassed for 

schools was not based on lock of facHitfes cJo a t ^f«^ ct u line -J nie selection of 
access to truck routes, . but l^semWed a cVn^^b.® to i^ s ® kitchens, or even 

ently because applications for the^p rogra rn weiv 1 ^ef t P nVt^ i, <k T, Gl °?‘ ‘ d ai, Par- 
principals* yAugram were left Into the hands of local 

equal protection! 1 Ciaidren°in need ^bulf who aS ® on ®Wtutional requirement of 
lunch because of the school they attend withf Vlr'f? ? frer: or re ^uced price 
taction because they are dlscr indna teyf a a , ^ stl 1 ct . are denied equal pro- 

lion to the central purpose of the School T.mof aad . without any rela- 

the consequent improvement of educatlmmrJS hnw^^T* 116 , rehef of hunger and 
orandum ami the Pollack ^ artffle for^a ,ta t S ‘ i See PiaiatUte* Mem* 

It is clear, therefore, tha^ ilw lia St ° £ thia legal position.) 
Plement a school lunch program in every ^ sehoo? ^thfn 7® ***** t0 lm ' 
district must provide school lunches to all tIie state; each school 

school oL^ncationnor local 

Act or the Constitution The wHS®; S®? 3 * toe National School Lunch 

.schools — -i ndeed to aT n <in/i avanatiie to expand the prograih into all 

lature .has ^ed if SiS one^.^ fi 1 , .WStaS*j£ 

matching comes from local school boards’" who aifnit^Sf 6 *’ hU _pf ^the state 

crisis, or from ehiidren’s pockets financial 

recently, begun to be rmatiti}* only 

the first, time, <h„t *la£" mu£ nmtchS ^ ^ /*& 

year that- matching is 4% 0 £ the mate' r^yenuej, for the next fiscal 

Michigan. There are' two bills pending hr the ^ ^9(W),000 for 

«™ » a» App r ™ rt . ao „, oo m KS 8 .(X‘ , *HSli.S;^ I 1 a'& s?. 
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vide substantial sums of state money to assist local school districts. HB 4106 
would provide $10,000,000 ; HR 4103 would provide $5^4 million* Obviously 
these bills must be supported and every effort made to see that they are 
passed. Michigan can no longer lag behind in this vital area. 

But these new state monies will not alone solve the program. They will not 
provide money for t he facilities needed ; they will not cover ‘the cost of person- 
nel necessary to run the operation; they will not purchase equipment, trucks, 
etc.; they will not assure that every needy child, including all of those on pub- 
lic assistance, receives a free lunch. New federal fundings is needed. Initially, 
a large amount of capital funds must be made available to provide the neces- 
sary physical plants*— whether In each school or by a satellite system. Then, 
the general assistance section, Section 4, must be increased so that no school 
can fail to operate a program because the operating costs are too high* Addi- 
tional monies must be provided under the Child Nutrition Act for school 
breakfasts. 

We should not lose sight of the fact, however, that additional monies alone 
will not do the job. If we are to assure that each hungry child receives a 
proper nutrition, and certainly if we are to provide each child with a school 
lunch, there must be a new resolve on the part of local school hoards and the 
Michigan Department of Education to see that this money is obtained and 
used to expand the program. Too often In the past, both the state and local 
boards failed to properly utilise monies that were available for expansion of 
the program, See e g*, Xeonard. Why Child Nutrition Programs Fail (1969) pp. 
20, 24; Their Daily Bread==A Study of the' National School Lunch Program 
(1068) pp. 26-27, 52, Moreover, no serious monitoring efforts have been estab- 
lished either by local boards or by the State Department of Education, to as- 
sure that schools are providing free lunches to all needy kids, that they are 
not discriminating, that the Act and regulations are being properly imple- 
mented, and that school lunch monies are being expended when available. Ex- 
pansion — which is now mandated — will*' not occur without school lunch admin- 
istrators, school personnel, and teachers putting forth the effort. 



III — Tjje Provision of Free Lurches to Needy 

Prior to the new amendments to the school lunch act, Public Law 91-248, 
most needy children in Michigan failed to receive a free or reduced price 

lunch. Many school districts set standards m. low that only the very destitute 

and often , not k eyen them r ^ual ified. , The new act has brought many improve- 
ments — on paper—nnd provides a basis for assuring a decent free lunch pro- 
gram, ; f-l . . UJ ,. . . J ., Is: f , } } ...... ..... .. ; ; 

A gpod, example of . what positive changes this act has brought— in combina- 
tion with our litigation-T can be seen from the experiences in Detroit* Last 

TT£» H f* t ri’ii m K/i*« A# ^Pw/\ a . 1 ^ ^ J ^ J ^ I ’ L i ' _ * _ = ■= i : « 



ary of 1970, for example, Detroit served 11,008, free lunches out of a total of 
66,865 lunches; a participation .mte February of 1971, however, 

Detroit served an average of 33,255 free and reduced price 1 (inches, 21,347 of 
which were served free. In addition, Detroit served 6,278 Astro-Pack lunches 
for 206. Thus, 36.8% of those participating received free or reduced price 
lunches, ■ , v». oj s ou 7 . V ‘-i‘T 

Moreover, ; Detroit recently f increased its standards i for free lunches so that 
the standards exehed those * required by the Department of Agriculture's income 
poverty guidelines ; in Detroit, < beginning April: 1, the standard for a family of 
four is $4,025. This F was possible because, of . new federal funds and a creative 
use of section 4, and Section 11 funds. / - ov ;\r/ 

However,: serious problems . remnin. • The /most Serious problem in the regular 

InrlB,, TlkTin'BtTrtrtw.i - , A U j _ L ■» '■ 



poverty standards must be esfabliahed. If the policy of the new Act is not to 
lie frust rated- — i.e;, the Intend^ that “under no < circumstances shall those unable 
to pay l>e charged for i their lunches* * ft— -it isclear that a district's standards 
for providing free and; reduced price nieaie must be increased if the guidelines 



ttli :.i. =i=: i ■ 
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Inadequately reflect which childreit cannot pay for their meals. The Depart- 
ment of Education has failed to make this clear in their communications with 
local school hoards; the Department of Agriculture has continued to overlook 
this problem when dealing with Michigan; . 1 \ ^ ‘ V ' .. 

The new procedural requirements will provide protection and proper notice 
if implemented. The most serious prohlem in Michigan may well be the failure 
of local school boards to implement the* new -regulations. This is tied with the 
failure of the State Department of Education to have any monitoring system 
that accurately determines what Is happening. In many Michigan commumties, 
ho notice has been sent but to parents ; heating procedures are non-existent „ 
application forms have not been revised, “ ' / ' 1 , ' ^ 

Agaiii, though new monies are heeded-— -froth both state and federal funds 
tiiere must be a resolve on the part of school lunch administrators and school 
personnel if We are to have compliance with the law and the provision of free 
lunches to all those in need. . 

iy-_ D egisuation and Fundiko Nkr.i>Eo 

The first priority for Michigan muse be the passage of the state legislation 
presently pending in the House. Though the National School Lunch program is 
a national problem, states do have some duty In this regard. Indeed* 1 would 
recommend that legislation be enacted at the federal level which would require 
a greater share of expenditures from state revenues for general operation of 
the program— possibly 35% matching requirement. * 

The highest priority of federal legislation— appropriation, however, has to be 
the increase of funds for capital costs. If schools are to be added and if we 
are to assure that all needy children, receive a lunch, facilities must be con- 
structed and equipment provided. There are several alternatives for a school s 
construction of kitchens in each school; satellite feeding program a if in Detroit* 
a central feeding program as in New York Oity, or even a catering program* 
Funding for construction must be made available so that schools car. bmid the 
necessary facilities for kitchens and lunchrooms. Possibly the 25% matching re- 
quirement for non-food assistance should be eliminated— though I do not be- 
lieve that all funding should be shifted to the federal level. 

Second; monies must be W#eased for Oeherai As9istanceH=^S^etion 4 of the 
Act— as well as Section 11 monies for free and reduced price lunches. 1 would 
urge this committee not ohly to increase the appropriations but to rewrite the 
reimbursement rates to assure thdt ‘ the Rid- 
dle class are subsidized, ' ’ ’ , _ . 

Third, legislation must mandate, by a date certain, that all schools within a 
district participating in ike school lunch program mdst operate a program, and 
that air schools within a State must operate a program; ' ■ ^ // ;. 1 

Fourth, legislation must make clear that free or reduced price lunch eS are to 
he provided to all 'needy chiiafeh and that, in districts with a high cost of liv- 
ing. the income ‘poverty^ guideliiie§ ’ riaust tie increased above the national levels. 

Finally, more funding and efforts must be lhade to inerea>ie the school break- 5 
fast program, J*': f .‘V “-‘-V ’ 1 



The failure of the National School Lunch Act to provide all needy and; hun- 
gry kids with ; adequate midday; nutrition is;; clearly seen in Michigan- -one of 
our most prosperloiis industrial': and agricultural) states, i Until > recent litigation 

andtiheuiew act; Michigan’s perfhrmance, was poor. Manyx schools— particularly 

elementary schools; *with iJarge numbers of >low (Income stub eni s— were without 
programs ; free lunch standards were set below ? even \ the public assistance lev- 
els ; ; thousands s of I Michigan * children went; hungry -and were unable oto learn. 
Though ehangeshtivei begum f andnhmny Improvement Sr have ; been made— such 
as dn Detroit;: Grand' Rapids; and Ellnt^-we are a long way- from meeting the 
goals and even vthe legal requirements l of * the* Act;- New money-— both state and 
federal is needed * But equall y ^important is the: need for an increased .commits 
nient to the * school i 1 unch ? program > by i school - admi nistfators, Iteachera andi par- 
ents dTnfortuiiately, that! effort; must ; begin with ;sehodin administrah raqann 
Bchool luneh personnel. The Statements of Dr. Porter and Mr. Borrough are 
excellent and; much welcomed ,*r Xsdo, mot j question their com mitm ent ; what we 
need now is the resolve to put their words into 'actual operations r-n « ' - * - - ■ ■ ■- ■' 
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Senator Hart. The committee welcomes the supervisor of the 
Michigan Department of Education School Food Services section, 
Mr. James Borough, 

I have heard you mentioned several times. We welcome you here 
today. 



STATEMENT OP JAMES L. BOROUGH, SUPERVISOR/ DEPARTMENT 
OP EDIT CATION, SCHOOL FOOD SERVICES SECTION, LANSING 

Mr, Borouoii, Senator Hart, other members of the Select Commit- 
tee for Nutrition and Human Needs, I would like to add my wel- 
come to you from the State of Michigan. It is a distinct honor and 
privilege to have you here, even for such mi unfortunately short 

stay. •• • • - 

f believe the Senator knows my position on the lunch program 
and the feeding of needy children with our association over a period 
of years. I won’t go into that, ’ . 

f am glad to hear Mr, Houseman testify to some of the things 
that we have been at least talking and talking hard for a period of 
years, and I sincerely hope that the time is now approaching when 
some of these things are going tq come to pass, . \ ' 

I would like to say one. more thing, and Mr. Houseman is abso- 
lutely right when he states that/at least in my experience, there 
have been few superintendents of public instruction in our State 
who would have made the statement 1 , that whs made by Dr, Porter 
just a few minutes ago, and I think, with this kind of leadership at 
is going to be easier for everybody to ptill together to see that the 
job actually gets done. * J i , ' . 

X should point, out, first of all, that X . imi not reading the testi- 
mony that was provided to you -in the interest of time. I t h ink 15 
pages would take quite a whUe, So, with your permission I have 

condensed it sqm^what. ; v'; ;.7 ! ; , : f ‘‘ _ * ‘ 1 M 1? i- ''V,;/';!’. 35 

Is that all right? • • , ' • • ^ i -v _,V 

Senator Hart. Yes; the prepared statement will be printed m the 
record in full just as though given, and the condensation also, 

(The statement above referred tq is as f ollows :) M 

; r - \ 1 ■ i* BdRouGH 



Mr, Chairman, arid Members of The Senate Select Committee for Nutrition 
and Humeri Needs ! .vdrim ne ! --- ^au} vmm 

" !£ “Welcome” ‘id The 1 great state ? o£ Mchigan. -It 1 IS 1 a ? distinct honor 8 and privi- 
lege to have* yon here even for such 4 ah ’ unfortunately short stay. We would 
havd f liked 3 the’ opportTmity to ? shdw ydtf/afdtind to give you; air opportunity to 
see home' of the thi rigs Ui at some people * Say 'are not beings dune in Michigan. It 
is a singular honor and privilege for me to testify. ; m - f ' 1 fr( 

N I should point out at the* outset' that ihy-testimorKV deals only with the pub- 
lic schools:' This ofliee does riot adxnlnister > thhipr ogfam tor nonpublic schools, 
and as a con sequence all 1 Statistical data ’supplied iiV conjunction with this tes- 
timony" is limited' ! to' ^ dhtu are not available; due 

to the administrative and reporting system. 

Th ere are three basic sections to myv testimony ¥? (I ) 1 ^to' provide some^histori- 

J /n\ >n£Ahlawiei ' ^Tia# ‘ wo dHo. 



tions for solving them. 
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There are three items in the appendices: (a) a recap of operations 1970=71 
as compared to 1969=70, including recommendations by category of estimated 
needs for 1971=72; (b) a recap of final funding for 1969—70; and (o) a eom= 
parison of program information of the past five years* 

I 

Without going into the prehistoric era of school food service, which really 
began back in medieval times, the beginning for many Michigan school dig* 
tricts was the mid-1980s when great surpluses of agricultural commodities 
were reaching the consumer market. As a means of making good use of this 
surplus produce, the Congress through the United States Department of Agri- 
culture initiated food purchase programs and distributed many varieties for 
use in school lunch programs. Many Michigan schools got into the food service 
business at this time. The real impetus, however, came in the spring of 1946 
when the Congress passed the National School T/uneh Act, the express purpose 
of which was and still is to safeguard the health and well-being of our na=* 
tion’s children and to provide for the domestic consumption of our abundant 
agricultural products and other foods. 

The formula for the state allotment of grants-ln-aid back in the early days 
was one which used average per capita income and the number of children eli- 
gible to participate in the program. Funds were distributed to the states on 
the basis of the school census. This provided a distinct advantage for those 
states where average daily participation was low, and Michigan was one of 
these. With about 15 percent of the children actually taking part in the pro- 
gram and the amount of money based upon the potential customers, there was 
actually a premium on serving fewer lunches. Michigan was able to offer 
schools a reimbursement rate of S or 9 cents per lunch, when many other 
states were at 4 or 5 cents. 

In addition, a basic philosophy regarding the erection and use of buildings 
had already been with us for a number of years, he,, -‘Build the buildings, par- 
ticularly the elementary buildings, ill the neighborhood areas, close them down 
at noon, and ‘allow* the children to go home for lunch.* 1 This has until re- 
cently appeared to be the prevailing attitude. At any rate, the Congress, finally 
convinced of the inequities of the above type of formula, amended the National 
School Lunch Act, with its first major change in 1961 or 1962. 

These amendments changed the census part of the formula to participation 
rate, which is the number of lunches actually served. At the suggestion of Sen- 
ator Hart, supported by this office, the Congress also added Section 12 as an 
amendment to the Act. This was the beginning of providing special assistance 
to school districts for the service of free or reduced-price lunches to needy 
children. 

Unfortunately, although recognizing the problem in the basic legislation, the 
Congress failed to implement this authorization with funds. As a result, our 
regular reimbursement rate was cut from 6 or 7 cents as it was in 1959 and 
1960 t o 3*4 cents in 1964; and in addition, the service of free or reduced-price 
lunches to needy children was not to be developed due to lack of funding. We 
were actually hurt in two ways. As a matter of fact, it was at about this 
same time that Detroit, under a severe austerity program, had to close a great 
many of its school lunch operations. It was also about this time that the De- 
troit food service director and I spent one week in Washington vainly looking 
for funds to set up a central commissary for. the re« extension of lunch produc- 
tion in Detroit. Had this- been possible, then, much of the current problem 
would not have been. 

The Congress appropriated no funds the first or second years under Section 
11 and for the third and fourth -years only token amounts. As a consequence, 
of the total ,$ 2. 5 million for the first year of operation, Michigan received the 
grand sum total of $21,216. Special Assistance or demonstration programs were 
initiated in 17 school districts and 29 schools in spite of the fact that it was 
necessary to supplement Section 21 funds with badly needed Section 4 funds. 
Finally, with recognition of , the fact that child nutrition was moving ahead too 
slowly, the Congress passed another innovative act, the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966. This provided for school breakfasts and nonfood assistance, among other 
things. Even then, adequate funding was unheard of — $22,000 for needy chil- 
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clren and $17,877 for nonfood assistance did not encourage the expansion of 
food services to any great extent, 

I bring all of this out to show that over a period of years many of us have 
been aware of the problems of child hunger and have been trying not only for 
adequate financing for the financially needy, but for all hungry children. Un- 
fortunately, now that adequate funding is nearly possible, it is difficult to 
swing Into gear at the drop of a lmt. Perhaps, we are not moving ahead fast 
enough, but within the last two or three months, much progress has been 
made. 

Back In 19G&-G9, for example, when the first funds began to show up, we 
were serving in Michigan only 20,000 lunches a day to needy children ; this has 
now reached a total of more than 120,000 a day. In spite of the fact that a 
number of school districts have dropped out of the program for reasons I will 
get to later on, we have this year shown a 20—25 percent increase in average 
daily participation over 1909-70. 

The Detroit Public School system has extended its School Lunch program 
from secondary schools and a few elementary schools to all poverty ^area 
schools except two. and school lunches are now being served in all but 60 of 
its 315 schools. The city of Flint has extended Its program from secondary 
schools to elementaries, is now operating in all poverty -area schools, and is 
currently considering the further extension of food service to all schools by 
September. The city of Grand Rapids has extended food service from second* 
ary schools and a few elementary schools to all poverty-area schools and is 
currently eonsideidng a program to extend service to all schools. The city of 
Kalamazoo has already extended food service from secondary schools to all of 
its schools, and the city of Benton Harbor is planning to extend food service 
to all of its buildings by fall. The cities of Lansing, Ann Arbor and others are 
indicating the conduct of at least pilot study programs during the corning 
fiscal year. These should be speeded up. 

We know that progress is being made, BUT— we are the first to admit that 
the problem is not solved, nor is the story complete. We still have a long ways 
to go, and *i short period of time in which to get there. More must be done 
and is in fact being idanned. 

II 

We believe there are four or five basic problems currently being faced by the 
state educational agency, the school lunch administration, all Michigan public 
schools, and private schools as well from what I hear, 

(a) The first of these involves general school financial problems. This is eer= 
tainly not limited to the Detroits or the Podunk Centers but is universal, even 
to Crosse Pointes and. the Birminghams. At the same time that many 
boards of education are faced with the possibility of canceling teachers’ com 
tracts, they must also determine whether picking up food service deficits are 
Justifiable. 

(b) The second problem is one of rising prices, increasing costs and the result- 
ant financial crises to school lunch programs themselves. Many of our parent 
programs are at the point of saturation. We are proving statistically that 
every 5-cent raise in price over 30 cents at the elementary level brings out a 
corresponding 15 or 20 percent decrease in participation, and a wheel within a 
wheel develops. Higher costs, higher prices, lower participation create higher 
costs, higher prices, etc. etc. etc. 

Increases in the number of free or reduced-price lunches served to needy 
children are really not a great problem due to federal reimbursements, and 
most school districts are not in any way attempting to curtail programs be* 
can se of this. 

(e) The third is a problem alluded to earlier — a general philosophical atti- 
tude of some school administrators and other educators that the school luneli 
program is, in fact, only a feeding program and that it actually is not a part 
of the educational program at all. Wi can finally see some breakthrough, and 
many school superintendents, - business managers and boards of education are 
beginning to* feel the priority which must be placed on child feeding in order 
to provide an educational program to every child according to his ability to 
learn. This change in attitude has certainly been enhanced by the adequate 
funding this year. 
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(d) The fourth problem, although X think the first three are enough to cre- 
ate nightmares for anyone, is the myriad regulations and paperwork being ne- 
cessitated. We believe that the Congress did a tremendous job in the passage 
of Public Law 91—248* The law, itself, with one or two exceptions, is irre- 
proachable and certainly provides us with the background and the avenues for 
solutions to the problem. 

There is, no doubt, an honest attempt on the part of United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture personnel to extend, encourage and otherwise increase free 
or reduced-price lunches to needy children, by regulation. Unfortunately, my 
experience has not proved such to be the result. 

(e) The fifth problem, alluded to earlier in our statement about the hurry- 
up measures, is a problem of time. We do need time to get this problem com- 
pletely solved. The implementation of lunch programs initially and the service 
of free and reduced-price lunches to needy children which goes with them 
doesn't just happen. Tremendous progress has been made just within the last 
two or three months, With continued adequate and extended funding and a lit- 
tle more time, we will complete it. 

Ill 

The third section of this testimony consists of some recommendations as to 
what might be done to solve these problems. Let's dispose c l numbers 1* 3, 4, 
and 5 in rapid order, leaving number 2 for last* 

The first can be solved “easily” by n revision of the tax structure in Michi- 
gan itself* to provide adequate funding for general school finance and thus 
take the heat oft the school lunch program. Number three can and is being 
solved by a general improvement in philosophy to the effect that the school 
lunch program is not only a feeding program but must also be tied in to the 
regular educational program, providing for minimum regulatory measures al- 
lowing for maximum hours spent feeding and educating children would solve 
number four ; and providing a reasonable amount of time for all this to take 
place would really be an asset toward final goal accomplishment. 

In contemplating number two— lunch program financing-— let us dream a lit- 
tle first about some things in the future. There are those as well as myself, in 
food service, in other educational endeavors, and in the Congress who are talk- 
ing seriously about a universally free lunch program, one that would feed all 
children at no charge regardless of their economic status. Such a program, 
while expensive, would solve three problems that appear to be almost ungolva- 
blc : (1) it would solve the anonymity factor for those children who are finan- 
cially in need of free or reduced-price lunches under the present system; (2) a 
program entirely funded with tax dollars would also produce a payment sys- 
tem for each according to his ability to pay ; and (3) it would automatically 
place the school lunch program as a part of the total educational effort. 

One problem would be created— the necessity for increased financing. If 90 
percent of our children eventually participated, costs wou ld be close to $120 
per child per year or about $175,000,000 in Michigan alone. What better way Is 
there to spend tax dollars than in providing for hungry children? 

Some say a bit more realistic course to follow might be the adoption of the 
recommendations made a few years ago by the State Directors at a national 
conference in Washington, D.G , and just brought out again by Dr, Porter in 
his testimony. This plan, based on a federal, state and local partnership, would 
provide lunches for all children based on a charge to the child not to exceed 
25 cents. Free or further reduced-price lunches would continue to toe provided 
to financially needy children. Tax costs for this program would be considerably 
less than those mentioned above^ but less would be gained as a result. 

What can be dona within the terms of Public Ac t 91-248, looking practically 
toward 1971-72 and 1972 73 ? Michigan’s federal allotment this year amounts 
to approximately $19,277,000 including special milk. There is an outside chance 
that we will not be in a position to use it all and some of our Section 11 
funds may have to he held over to next year. This is true mainly for the rea- 
sons outlined above, tout I believe that there are three others. The first was a 
regulation which involved the 12-eenfc reimbursement rule, which, I understand, 
is taken care of and will not present a problem next year. The second was 
fund availability— the Act was not passed until January, and even though we 
told our schools what would happen, most wanted to see the dollar signs prior 
to expanding services. The third is the lack of Section 4 funds. While the al= 
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lotment was for considerably more than planned, more is needed to assist 
school districts in the continuation of the basic reason for a lunch program in 
the first place— that of a well-balanced, inexpensive lunch program for all chil- 
dren. Our basic rate this year averages 4^A cents* Without the parent program, 
no one participates or benefits, and without a substantial increase in Section 4 
funds (cash for food) many programs are on the verge of folding up. 

I have three suggestions, therefore, for funding in 1971—72 and 1072—73- 
One, that there be no relaxation of policy which would insist on the addition 
of state-appropriated funds. i 

Two, to eliminate most of the categorical aids provided by the National 
School Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts and provide the states with general 
cash assistance. The states could then be held responsible under the law and 
minimum regulations for determining the use of funds including the reimburse- 
ment rates to be provided under each of the programs. An omnibus bill, based 
upon Public Law 91 24 S would be the most appropriate, but I believe that 
such an idea can be worked out under the two current Acts* If not , more free- 
dom should be provided the States in making necessary fund transfers within 
Public Law 91-248* 

Third, expand the provision of funds under certain basic conditions for the 
construction of facilities, as well as for equipment* Include in this, provision 
for the procurement of mobile or temporary kitchens which might be moved 
from place to place as the situation called for* Current regulations provide for 
the equipping of such units, but not for the original purchase 1 * 

Based on a change in our reporting system, I have no real, solid estimate as 
to the amount of money necessary to carry out our programs for next year. 
Basically, however, let me try to estimate several needs : 

1* We know that additional “cash for food’’ funds are necessary. Section 4 
should therefore be doubled. The amount of $10,000,000 and the authority to 
establish minimum reimbursement rates^at least cents per lunch-will be 
needed in order to insure the continuance of many of our parent programs. 

2. Section 11 funds and Section 82 funds need to be increased to approxi- 
mately $17.8 million, where $8,5 million will probably be too much for this 
year. Based upon current (the last three months) increases, wo will soon be 
serving 200,000 or more needy children daily. 

3* Breakfast programs will double (at a minimum) and the rate must be in- 
creased from 15 cents to 20 cents. Needs will approach $750,000* 

4. Nonfood, with the extension to cover construction or other building tests 
as weV as equipment, would require about $3,000,000. 

5, Being a great advocate of the National School Lunch Program which re- 
quires one-half pint of milk as a component, I would suggest that the 
$100,000,000 or so currently being funnel ed into mil k consumption for children 
be switched to the National School Lunch Program. It makes no sense to me, 
and never has, that schools may be reimbursed 4 cents for a half pint of milk 
while at the same time and place only 4 cents can be provided for a complete 
lunch including a half pint of milk. This type of reimbursement procedure has, 
over a period pt years, compounded many of our school lunch problems, I do 
not mean to intimate that milk is not nutritious* It is* But a half pint of milk 
Is certainly Hot as nutritious as is a complete Type A lunch, or as is a com- 
plete breakfast— both of which include in their reqnirements the service of a 
half pint of milk. 

May I repeat that the story is not complete— that many pages are yet to be 
written, but additional pages are being printed every day* 

a. We are now reaching about 50 percent of all children attending those 

buildings where food service is available. This is increasing every day in spite 
of a few districts giving up entirely. , , , ' * * . ; 

b. Best estimates are that there are ; about 197,000 needy children in build- 

ings where food services currently are available* We are reaching about 
120,000 or about 81 percent of them. Even though this percentage is increasing 
dally, we are currently trying to determine why we are not reaching 90 per- 
cent.' ‘ *V * v= V 

c. Average costs; of 'lunch production in Michigan in 196© 70 were about 68 
cents per lunch induci ng United States Department of Agriculture commodity 
costs, or about 60,5 cents not including commodities. The average charge to the 
child was 40*8 cents per lunch, and the average reimbursement rate for the 
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same period was 0,4 cents. There is quite a gap. This substantiates our need 
for double Section 4 funds. 

I have, in conclusion, one final plea for an early passage of an appropria- 
tions bill which will have in It funding sufficient to complete the job* remem- 
bering that in Michigan 1971-72 will no doubt be the most critical in our his- 
torj in feeding and educating children. If funding is inadequate, programs will 
fold altogether — if funding Is adequate as recommended here* programs will 
grow as we have never seen them grow before. 

Thank ^ou again for allowing me the privilege of meeting with this Commit- 
tee once again. If I can be of any further assistance to the Committee or any 
of its members* I certainly hope you will not hesitate to ask. If there are any 
questions, I will be happy to do waat I can to answer them. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Borough. I will point out at the outset my testimony deals 
only with the statistical data gathered from the public schools. We 
have no authority in Michigan to administer the program for non- 
public schools and 3 as a consequence, all of these data must be gath- 
ered from some other source. 

There are three basic sections of my testimony, one to provide 
some historical and accurate data, and the second to outline a few of 
the problems we are facing in Michigan, and we do have a few, and 
to make a few recommendations for solving them* 

In my written testimony I went into the history of school lunch in 
Michigan to show some of the basic attitudes on the part of Michi- 
gan educators and even on the part of the Congress occasionally, I 
brought out as early as 1961 this office supported Senator Hart in 
several attempts to obtain funding to begin special programs to as- 
sist needy children under section il of the National School Lunch 
Act — unsucessfully, I might add. 

I forgot to bring out some points, that the $4,025 that was men- 
tioned by Mr. Houseman of a family of four was a family income 
guideline adopted by the State board of education, so these are man- 
datory for school use throughout the State, even though the Federal 
guidelines for the same family of four are $8,720. 

We are, as Dr. Porter said, the first to admit that we do have a 
long way to go, that we are not getting the job done as it should be 
dene. 

In my written testimony I set up several examples of ways in 
which our people within the last 2 or 3 months are getting going. 
Let me provide you with another “for instance” that just came to 
my attention last Friday afternoon after the written testimony had 
been submitted. # # . . 

1 recall this in addition to the things that are happening in De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, and most of the other areas throughout the 
State, and it deals with the city of Kalamazoo public schools. My 
office has been working over a period of years attempting to change 
philosophical attitudes with the school district administration and in 
implementing the opening of elementary food service, particularly 
in the poverty area schools. 

We were in on the decisionmaking in Kalamazoo last fall when 
they decided to move ahead as rapidly as possible following some of 
our recommendations. The following facts can be duplicated many 
times throughout our State and, as I said before, the growth that 
you see here is prevalent throughout the entire State. 
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Back in 19GS-G9, of the 39 schools in Kalamazoo, only 10 were 
participating in the national school lunch program and those were 
primary or secondary schools* They served an average daily partici- 
pation that year of 3,140 and, believe it or not, they served the stun 
total of 90 of these a day free or reduced price to needy children. In 
1969—70 not too much progress, although they had increased the 
service to one school and they had increased the number of free 
lunches to needy kids to 268. In December 1970, this past December, 
they now have 40 schools, 15 of them were in the program, an aver- 
age daily participation of a little over 3,200, and 820 lunches were 
served daily to needy children f i ee. 

27 of 40 Schools Now i n Program 

I just happen to have the April statistical data, the card just came 
in about 15 minutes before I left Friday afternoon. They still have 
40 schools, of these schools now 27 are in the program. They are 
serving an average daily participation of 4,080 a day, and of these 
1,890 are served free to needy kids. 

This is the type of thing that is beginning to take place all over 
the State. We know that progress is being made, but wo are again the 
first to admit that the problem is not solved* We still have a long 
way to go and a short period of time to get there. More must be 
done and, in fact, is being planned. 

May I bring out here that many groups, including the school 
groups, parent groups, and others, are cooperating with us to get the 
job done* Michigan in regional OEO offices and many of its branch 
agencies such as the CAP agencies and their workers and many, 
many others are really being most helpful in a number of our coop- 
erative ventures. - . 

We believe there are four or five basic problems currently being 
faced by this agency and the Michigan public schools and private- 
schools as well, from what I hear. I will touch only two of those 
here. 

The first involves a general school financial problem. This is cer- 
tainly not limited to the Detroits or Poduhk Centers but there is 
universal need for the lunch funds, even to the Gross© Pointes and 
the Birminghams. At the same time that many of our local boards 
of education are being faced with the possibility of canceling teach- 
ers’ contracts, they are at the same time being asked to determine 
whether picking up food service deficits are justified- 

A second problem is one of rising prices, increasing costs, and the 
resultant financial crises to school lunch programs themselves. Many 
of our parent programs are at the point of saturation. We are pro v-? 
ing statistically that every 5-cent raise in price over BO cents at the 
elementary level brings out a corresponding 15 or 20 percent reduc- 
tion in participation, and a wheel within a wheel develops. Higher 
coats produce higher prices, higher prices produce lower participa- 
tion, and lower participation creates higher costs and higher prices 
and so forth and so forth and so forth. Increases in the number of 
free or reduced price lunches served to needy children are really not 
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a problem due to tlie Federal reimbursements, not a problem in this 
phase, and most school districts are not in any way attempting to 
curtail programs because of the free lunch policy. 

Re<x>mmpendations 

The third section of the testimony consists of some recommend a - 
tion as to what might be done to solve these problems. The first can 
be solved so easily by a general provision of the tax structure in 
Michigan itself to provide adequate funding for general and thus 
take the heat off the school program. In contemplating No. 2, how- 
ever, I brought out in my written testimony some dreams of the uni- 
versally free lunch and the problems that it would solve and coupled 
with the cost. I brought out the idea of a lunch funded cooperative 
with local, State, and Federal funds which would guarantee a lunch 
for children costing no more than 25 cents, and this was alluded to 
by Dr. Porter. 

I made three suggestions for funding in 1971—72, under current 
conditions. First, that there be no relaxation of policy or law which 
would insist on the addition of State-appropriated funds. 

Second, that categorically such aids as “as such” be eliminated, as 
such, and that the States be held accountable under the law for the 
distribution of funds and the reimbursement rates and so forth. 
Public Law 91-248 is tremendous and the Congress should truly be 
complimented on its passage arid I believe such an idea can be 
worked out under it. If not, more freedom should be provided the 
States In making these fund transfers within Public Law 91—248. 

Third, T recoinmend the expansion of the provision of funds 
under certain basic conditions for the construction of purchase of 
facilities as well as for equipment. Include in this provision for the 
procurement of mobile or temporary kitchens which might be moved 
from place to place as the situation is called for. Current regulations 
provide for the equipping of such units, but not for the. original 
purchase. i: 

Particular Needs Cited 

; I suggested that we have several leaders in the estimated funding 
to meet these needs: : .'*7. 7; : . r \ . r \ ' 

~ A (1 ) Cash for food or section 4 funds need doubling in order to as- 
sure continuation of the present program. 

(2) Section IT f rinds arid siptiori.32 fluids need to be increased to 
^17^ .million where millioh will probably be too much for this 

year because of the tardiness with which our schools are started. 
Based Upon current, that is ? the last S months’ increases, we will 
soon Be serving 200,000 or ’more needy children si, day. 

(3 J yBfteaMftet programs will rio ‘ doubt double and the rate of 
reimbursement must be increased from 15 to 20 cents. Our needs will 
approach $750,000 a year* in that category- Incidentally, we are out 
of breakfast program funds at tlie present time because of current 
iricrea^i iri that particular patt of our program. 

(4) Nonfood, with the exterisiori' to cover construction or other 
building costs as well as equipment, would require approximately $3 
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million. This is a rough guess based on the fact that we would us© 
about $1^50,000 this year for equipment alone. . . 

(5) X suggested tX at the special milk program funds bo diverted 
to lunch and breakfast, which include one-half pint of milk in their 
requirements. 

May I repeat that our story is not completed ; that many pages 
are yet to be written, but additional pages are being written every 
day. We are now in April reaching about 50 percent of all children 
attending these buildings where food services are available, and this 
is increasing every day in spite ova few districts giving up entirely - 

Best estimates are that we have about 197,000 needy children in 
buildings where food services currently are available. We are reach- 
ing just short of 120,000 of those, or about 61 percent. Even though 
this percentage is increasing daily, we are currently trying to deter- 
mine why we are not reaching 90 percent. This summer we intend to 
do a staff study which will show us, we hope, more accurately the 
number of potentially free lunch customers and why we are missing 
some of them, . ^ # 

Average costs of lunch production in Michigan in 1969—70 were 
about 68 cents per lunch including the TJ.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture commodity costs of a little over 60,5 cents, not including the 
commodities. Our average reimbursement rate, including the funds 
that were provided for needy children, was about cents. There is 
quite a gap. This substantiates our need for additional section 4 
funds. 

I have in conclusion one final plea for an early passage of appro- 
priations bill which will have in it funding sufficient to complete the 
job, and when remembering that, as far as I am concerned, in Michi- 
gan 1971-72 will no doubt be the most critical in our history in the 
feeding and education of children. If funding is inadequate, pro- 
grams will die. If funding is adequate, as recommended here, pro- 
grams will grow as we have never seen them grow before, and we 
will meet some of the deadlines and some of the goals that we have 
presented for ourselves. 

Thank you again for allowing me the privilege of meeting with 
this committee once again. If I can answer any questions, I win be 
happy to do so. 

Senator Hakt, Mr. Borough, you hav been helpful to our office 
over long years, I know that your assurance of willingness to help 
the committee is sincerely voiced, l am sure. 

Mr. Boro iron. Thank you. 



Stato Has 300,000 Eugibli CeEiDEEK 

Senator Hart, In going over your prepared statement a disparity 
in figures is apparent and I think it would be well to clarify on the 
record how this occurs. .There are about 800,009 eligible children, in 
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Mr. BoROTJum Boughly, yes,', r H , • !,«.},• ^ h-n- - l > 

Senator .Hart. And in ’January, you reported hayrng reached 85 
percent, and then in March of the total, number of ? eligible children, 
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this was reduced to about 215,000 and the report stated that 60 per- 
cent of those werejbeing reached. What is the explanation ? 

Mr, Borough. The difference. Senator, is that the 800,000 are, I 
believe this is true, the 300,000 would represent the total number of 
needy children within the State, whereas the 215,000 is a rough 
guess of the number of children currently attending buildings where 
there is food service available. The 215,000 also corresponds some- 
what to the number of title I eligibles in the State. 

Senator Hart. That leaves us, I think, subject to the charge that 
we are really kidding ourselves if we use a formula that shows a 
substantial percentage being reached of what appear to be needy 
children but actually are just the number of needy children in 
schools that happen to have programs. 

Mr. Borough. That is true, but X was under the impression that 
someone in the TJ.S. Department of Agriculture office from the other 
States were reporting in that fashion and that is one of the reasons 
why X changed our report. 

Senator Hart, ^Whether or not the Department asks that kind of 
report, it would seem to me that filing it in that fas 1 "’ n tends to re- 
duce public pressure to insure the needy children arr >omg fed. 

Mr. Borough. Yes, 

Senator Hart. It would suggest that substantial inroads are being 
made, but if it is actually just the inroads being made in schools 
that happen to have programs and there are a lot of kids in schools 
without programs that don’t show, those children are still needy, 
they are still eligible, they are still himgry, and they are still with- 
out a meal. 

Mr. Borough. Absolutely. 

Senator Hart. And it would seem to me to make good sense to re- 
quire the reporting of the number of eligibles, the number of hun- 
gry, and then we can measure the extent to which 
responding. 



we are 



Reaching Only Oxe-Thrid of Eligibles 

Mr. Borough, This is why we have up to that time been using the 
800,000 figure. We are reaching just a little over a third of them. 

Senator Hart, All right. Now, you commented that you haven’t 
been able to spend all of the money that you received from the De- 
partment of Agriculture this year. Yet a number of States, and I 
know that California and New Mexico are among them, but I be- 
lieve there were others, needed millions of dollars more than the De- 
partment of Agriculture originally granted them, 

Our figures suggest that Illinois is reaching 90 percent of its eligi- 
bles by its own funding and Illinois still was able to spend not only 
the amount that the Department allocated, but, in fact, asked for 
and received an additional almost $3 mill ion. Why are those States 
able to go through all that the Department allocates and get some 
more and we are not able to spend even our allocation? 

Mr. Borough. I seriously believe that this is a problem of our not 
being able to get our larger cities to move with this program until 
much later than some of the other States have. As I brought out in 
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my testimony with Kalamazoo, most of these schools are at least 
moving right now and have committed themselves to getting the job 
done, and this is the reason why I say we will no doubt need consid- 
erably more funds next year because of the commitments that we 
have learned about from our local districts that will begin in the 
fail* 

Why we weren’t able to get them started is, X guess, up to them. 
We certainly informed them of the things that were available* We 
have found it most difficult, in spite of the fact, as you said a few 
minutes ago, in spite of the fact we tell these people we do have the 
money available. Some of our people are conservative enough and 
have financial problems enough to want to see the dollar signs, I 
guess, before they actually commit themselves to expanding their 
program. 

Now, whether this is right or wrong, X am not saying* I am say- 
ing this is probably the fact of the case. 

Senator Hart. Certainly I am not a person who feels that if Illi- 
nois is getting more defense contract money that Michigan should 
match or exceed that, but when Illinois gets more money to feed a 
higher percentage of its hungry children that Michigan does, I 
would say we are in second place* Tliei'e are no alibis that are ac- 
ceptable, in that kind of competition we should engage fully. I hope 
we can understand better why it is that in certain of these other 
States, they meet a much greater percentage, in the problem of feed- 
ing the eligible hungry child than do we in Michigan, 

Illinois Stat \ XjAw Requires Feeding 

Mr* Borough* Illinois is rather unique. They have a State law 
that requires a school district to feed needy children, no matter 
where they are located* X don’t know what the penalty is, but the 
State law does provide every needy child shall be provided for, tnd 
they provide also State appropriations to help get the job done* 

Senator Hart. Why do you think leadership in Illinois has been 
able to persuade its legislature to do that, apparently to make the 
people of Illinois undertand the almost overwhelming moral claim; 
they do it, and we run such a poor second ? 

Mr* Borough, X don’t know. If I knew, we would probably have 
such a statute on our books, too. I really don’t. We have tried* 

Senator Hart. Well, X think this is a subject we can spend a lot of 
time attempting to get an answer to, and leave some of these other 
problems for later today until we get an answer to this one, 

Mr. Borough. They tell me, though, that in Illinois the answer to 
the whole question was the cominitnient of Chicago and they ran out 
of I'ederal fluids and when they ran out of Federal funds everybody 
screamed and yelled so loud the State legislature came through. This 
was a few years ago. . : * j ■ • • , ? : : - ■ . 

Senator Hart* Mr. Cassidy. ; ^ 

Mr. Cassidv* Thank you, Mr* Chairman. 

X would like to pursue the percentage of participation a little fur- 
ther. What percentage are the 300,000 eligible children you estimate 
to the total number Jof school children in the State? 
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Mr, Boeotoh* There are roughly 2 million children attending 
schools and these are the figures which they gave me, our other de- 
partments gave me. 

Mr, Cassidy. About 15 percent? 

.Mr, Borotxgii. About 15 percent, yes, 

Mr. Cassidy, Isn’t that an unusually low percentage of needy chil- 
dren in comparison to the estimates of other States, especially in- 
dustrial States such as Michigan? 

Mr, Borough. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cassidy, I think it is ; I think it is quite low ; Wouldn’t you 
think it is particularly an unusually low figure in view of the esti- 
mated figure in the National Nutrition Survey, there are about 25 
percent of the children in Michigan, school-age children, suffering 
from nutritional problems, malnutrition, which is some indication of 
poverty ? 

Mr. Borough:. In order to answer that, I would have to know 
where the study was taken, whether it was a rather detailed study in 
thecityofDetroitor-——^- 

Mr. C a ssroY. No ; it was statewide. 

Mr. Borough. Statewide. I am not aware of this study being 
made, but, if this is true, then we are low on our estimates. 

Differe n ce of 60,000 in Report 

Mis Cassidy. Getting back to the March 19T1 report of eligibles 
reached, the original report to the Department was that 72,000; then 
we received a corrected version from your office of 189,000, How do 
you account for an error or a difference of some 60,000 in the report? 

Mr. Borough. Bet me answer that two ways. First, I am not re- 
sponsible for filling out the reports any longer. This has been re- 
moved to our accounting sectioii. X assume, however, that the differ- 
ence would be in the fact that the first monthly claim or the first 
monthly report was based on only a partial month. In other words, 
it probably would ruh through on the first maybe 50 percent of the 
claims that went in that month, then corrected after the rest of the 
claims had been run. * ; \ J i ; 

Sir, Cassidy. Is that a frequent occurrence, an early report that 
needs to be corrected? 

Mr, Borough. I would think so, yes, 

Mr, Cassidy. Isn’t that somewhat problematical in obtaining 
funds and so forth for the depaftment? 1 ‘ 

Mr. BoRouGHi Xt ^diffictilt. v ^^ ^ \ . 

- Mr. Cassidy; Isn’t 1 that 1 something * that should be . corrected, then, 
to improve the State administration of the program ? ^ 1 f , 

Mf; Borough,' 1 thmk it : should^ yes, ahd I ain hedging because this 
is not my responsiblity to make those decisions. I can recommend. 
Someone else makes the decision where the accounting should be 
done or where the claims should be doneA r? - -\- 1 s :> v \ 

Mr. Cassidy, On the average f of f Michigan ’schools,' it appears only 
abofit 31 ‘percent of the children schools with a lunch program ac- 
tually 5 gfet lunches • Nationally that average runs about 56 ; percent, 

Mr. Borough, I ftM'tola ‘that * the 1 average i daily 5 attendance in 
those schools where lunch is being s^voxl is a little over 1,200,000. 
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Mr. CASsmx. Participation, I am sorry. 

Mr. Borough. And the participation in those schools is about 
619,000 or 618,000. This would be a little over half. 

Mr. Cassidx. That is not the figure that is reported in the depart- 
ment records ^ it would be 87 percent. 

Mr. Boroit^h. Unfortunately, this is part of the problem that we 
talked about earlier. 

Are Inacouratr Reports HiiixoERXNn Prog ram ? 

Senator Hart, That seems like a very serious problem. If we caivfe 
get an accurate picture of what Michigan’s figures are, it seems to 
me that is a problem that is standing in the way of the program in 
any way implementing; Congress’ intent to reach all children. I 
mean, if we can’t say how many people are in the program accur- 
ately, it is very difficult to appropriate the money for Congress to 
act. 

X don’t think in the dozen or so hearings we have had we have 
had a situation where a State couldn’t report accurately who was 
participating or not participating, what the numbers were. 

Mr. Borough. X don’t mean to intimate that the reports aren’t ac- 
curate, they are probably accurate as far as they have gone, but they 
are incomplete. 

Mr. Cassidx* That is somewhat a nebulous difference, isn’t it, in- 
complete or inaccurate ? 

Mr. Borough. Yes. 

Mr, Cassidx. Effectuated the same ? 

Mr. Borough* Right. Now, in our estimates, our office has used a 
card from which, we have asked some of our school districts to use t r 
report to us, and in our estimates we have used these figures* They 
are not official at all (now, but they certainly give us a little better 
idea of what we have going and wjbat we need to have going. This is 
the reason why X say.it appears that we are not going to be able to 
use all of our funds this year, and I am not really, top sure of that. 

Mr* OASSinx. ; Since you were out [ of breakfast money, have you 
asked for more breakfast program funds and requirements? 

Mr. Borough. Yes. ■ - ; - ^ . ... 

Mr. GUssrox. And what response did you receive ? 

Mr* Borough. They tell me that additional breakfast funds are 
being made available. In the meantime we are using section 32 to get 
the maims paid* 

Mr. Cassiox. Your first recommendation calls for revision of 
Michigan’s tax structure, specifically in regard to the school lunch 
program. Ho you believe it would bo easier to revise the tax struc- 
ture or, amend the School launch Act? , ? ; 

Mr* Borough; No; X think you misunderstood. What I meant 
there was there are a number of people, including myself, who think 
that the tax structure in Michigan needs to be revised as far as gen- 
eral school finances are concerned, not necessarily the lunch pro- 
gram. But, if this were true, if this should happen, then our school 
lunch program would necessarily benefit because the schools would 
no longer nave the pressure applied to them of having poor financ- 
ing in their regular general fund operation. 
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Mr. Cassidy, How does your 68-cent lunch cost break down in 
terms of food, labor, and so forth ? 

Mr. Borough, I don’t have that data with me. 

Mr. Cassidy. Would you supply those to the committee for the 

record % * 

Mr. Borough. Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you. 

Mr. Beckiiam. Mr. Borough, in your testimony or in earlier testi- 
mony it was stated that States were to supply or come up with a 
proposal of programs to implement school lunch programs through- 
out the school districts, public school districts. Can you give us an 
idea of what your approach is, how you go into a State that has no 
school lunch program ? What is your approach, with whom do you 
start, what is the machinery that you try to get started to get a 
school lunch program going ? 

Mr, Borough. First of all, we have, on the basis of the latest 
count, 622 school districts, I believe, in the State of Michigan, and 
the national school lunch program is operated in 543 of these. The 
ones that are left are mainly small school districts or large school 
districts that are operating school lunch programs with or without 
Federal assistance. So we do operate in a majority of our school dis- 
tricts, and that has not necessarily been the big problem. 



The big problem has been in the JDefcroits and Grand Rapids and in 
the Flints and some of these, in order to get them to provide lunches 
at the elementary level where they had been previously only at the 
secondary* 

As I said before, we have been making some progress, not this or 
my office, but with the help of a lot of other people. We have been 
making some progress in getting through to the administrators and 
the boards of education and in a great many of our larger schools so 
that we do have co mmi tments from them, either they are in the pov- 
erty areas of schools now or they will be in them in the fall: Our 
approach has not necessarily been to crack their knuckles for what 
they are not doing, but rather to try to get through to them on a 
philosophical change so they really want to make the change, with- 
out trying to intimidate vham at all with any penalties. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr- Beckttatvt. Yes. 

Senator Hart. What penalties, if any, could be applied ? 

Mr. Borough. T don’t k iow. 

Senator Har t. l am not aware of any. 

Mr. Borough- No. But we certainly didn’t take the threatening at- 
titude. What we try to do is take the positive attitude. This is what 
we can do to help you do this if you will go 5 rather than the nega- 
tive approach in atttemptirig to get through what we will do to 
them if they don’t. 

Is that what you meant 4 

•See Appendix i. pp, 1494, 1495. 
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Mr, Beckham. I think that gives me an idea of the problem, 

Mr, Borough. Yes, We have been working with committees at the 
local level, committees of parents- We have been working with 
boards of education. We have been working with school administra- 
tors, anybody we can work with. 

Mr. Beckham, Specifically Lansing, for instance, tlie elementary 
school program there is getting a school lunch in ? 

Mr. Borough. We worked with the school administration and the 
school lunc h — - 

Mr, Begkiiam. But it is a long process, is that right ? 

Mr, Borough. Yes, it is. 

Senator Hakt, Mr. Kinney, 

Mr, Kinnex, Along those same lines, it is a very well-known fact, 
and this case has been pointed out here in the hearings, you have 
some very difficult problems in attracting the State legislature to 
give moneys to the school lunch programs, sort of similar to the 
prison problems across the country, I don’t see how we can get those 
two together. This seems to be a worthwhile program in the best in- 
terests of some of the legislatures, too, 

Y ou pointed out here on page 9 of your statement : 

('S) to eliminate most of the categorical aides provided by the National 
School Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts and provide the States with general 
cash assistance. 

I take it you would like to have the moneys and have the opportu- 
nity to coojoerate on some controls on where the money should b© 
spent and allow you the opportunity to transfer funds from one 
source to another? 

Mr, Borough. Yes. 

Mr. Ki nnet* Along these lines, would you favor an affirmative ac- 
tion program on the part of the States to implement certain kinds 
of food programs! It has be a pointed out hero we have no way to 
tax or to punish those school districts that T. on’t provide the serv- 
ices, Would you be in favor of withdrawing Federal funds or giving 
it to a private contractor to do the job ? 



Mr, Borough. The lunch program operation in the State of Mich- 
igan has historically been the prerogative of the local school dis- 
tricts. I would hate to see this upset, and I would certainly impose 
penalties only as a last resort if there were such a way to do it. 

For example, all we do if we withdraw Federal funds, as I sc© it 
at least, is defeat some ox the purposes we are trying to work for. 
We are in any city, for example, if they are already providing 500 
lunches daily to needy children, we can’t very well justify pulling 
funds out of that program. At least it doesn’t make sense to me that 
we can, because they are not reaching 300 more, because all we have 
done in this instance is withdraw services from some of the children 
who needed it, and 1 think we have put ourselves in rather a vulner- 
able position if we were to do this, 

I don’t know what the answer is, really, but I think we would 
have to look at it very carefully if we did something like this. 



Prerogative of Bocal School District 




Mr* KlmiCBY, Let me clear the water here a little bit* 1 would be 
willing to agree that to withdraw Federal funds would still cause 
those children who grow uj vho are not receiving lunches to suffer. 
But would you favor withdrawing Federal funds so that State legis- 
latures tend fro be more meaningful, more interested in receiving, for 
instance, in some other area, public works or some other area, to 
force them to come up with the school lunch moneys ? 

Mr. Borough. I think I would rather, of course, here, again, we 
have a time element, I think I would rather do it positively if it is 
at all possible* 



Fa von s XI stivers a txt Free 1 jItvch 

Mr. ICtn^stey. According to your previous statement, you tried per- 
tain methods of going in, working with committees and going into 
communities and trying to come up with some programs so these 
children can have an opportunity to learn as they suffer from mal- 
nutrition and what-have you. You have pointed out the State legisla- 
ture won’t come up with the money and the Chairman has made it 
clear we need to find out how we do that at some of these hearings* 
X am trying to open some avenues of thought for those who might 
come after you in the hearing. 

You also favor a national school lunch program ? 

Mr. Borough. Yes. This is the one we are talking about, 

Mr. Kirr^Y. Bight. I mean where all children receive school 
lunches regardless of their level of income or economic condition ? 

Mr, Borough, A universally free lunch ? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes. 

Mr. Borough. Bight. 

Mr. Kinney. And would you favor tax increases to pay for this 
program? 

Mr. Borough, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Kihtney. OXC. Along those same lines now, we hr ve talked 
about the quality of food and X was thinking in those conversations 
we were more concerned about the inability A o get some children to 
go to the lunch counter and get food as opposed to going across the 
street and getting pop or soda water, whatever you want to call it. 
There have been cases where the instructors had to stand by the ma- 
chines or had to close down the various machines in the school in 
order to attract them to the lunch program. 

Bet me ask you this now* In your experiences, what has been done 
in the educational area of nutrition that would teach that kid the 
need for adequate diet? 

Mr* Borough* We have been so busy doing the things that Mr, 
Houseman mentioned in getting our priority, our own staff priorities 
established, and we have been so busy just trying to get food pro- 
grams initiated that we haven’t been doing too much on the area 
Siat you are bringing out. This summer I nope that a part of our 
staff study that X mentioned in my testimony will cover some of the 
reasons that you are mentioning here. That is, we know that quality 
of food has a great deal to do with children participating m the 
program, there is no question about that; just how much I don’t 
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know. But I think our first effort has to be in getting the school 
lunch programs into these buildings in the first place. Then we can 
worry about correcting some of the other deficiences, if there are 
any 5 at a later date. Again, there is no doubt that a hot lunch pro- 
gram is more preferable than a cold lunch, even though both might 
meet the requirements. One seems to be a little more acceptable than 
the other, . _ 

Mr Ktnnev. I can see your point, I can appreciate it. It has been 
pointed out before. If we are going to do anything about the prob- 
lem, if the food can be available, if a kid or parent can’t recognize 
the need for that particular diet we have done very little in provid- 
ing that particular service to the child. So what I was trying to 
point out here, I know this isn’t one of your responsibilities, at some 
point in time we are going to have to make sure in a particular 
package the educational opportunity be provided for a particular 
child so he can appreciate an adequate diet. 

Nutrition Education Needed 

Mr, Borough. Our department of education and one of my staff 
members is cooperating on this committee endeavor. I don’t know 
how far along we are in this because I haven’t received a final re- 
port yet, but it is my understanding that, through the members of 
our department and the health department, I can’t remember, there 
are a couple of other agencies involved. Michigan State University is 
involved and I think one of the other universities in this State is in- 
volved now in trying to determine some kind of a nutrition educa- 
tion program that not only will reach teachers with the nutrition ed- 
ucation but also will get to the children. 

You are right, you can serve the best meal in the world but, if the 
kid doesn’t eat it, it doesn’t do him any good. 

Mr. Kinney. One other point and X will turn it over to the 
chairman. 

Are you contracting with any private firm to render food service 
to the schools? 

Mr, Borough. I don’t personally The State department doesn’t 
have that responsibility, hut we do have three or four contracts, 
food management contractors, who are operating in the State in, I 
think, about eight school districts. 

Mr. Kinney. How does the cost of that school program compare 
with the 68 cents per lunch ? 

Mr, Borough. It is more expensive, I am not saying it is more ex- 
pensive than the 68 cents, but, by and large, it Is a more expensive 
program than a school-operated program. 

Mr. Kinney. Does it cost the child the same amount of money, do 
you subsidize it or what ? 

Mr, Borough, I would have to look up those statistics. I don’t 
know. 

Senator Hart, I think it would be helpful for the record to pro- 
vide the figures. 

Mr. Borough. This would vary, too, from the different sections of 
the State. 

43 
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How Do You Monitor Districts? 

Mr. Oassidx. Mr, Borough, what methods do you use to monitor 
local school districts to determine whether they are complying with 
the regulations of the National School Act? 

Mr. Borough. Over a period of years we have relied quite heavily 
on the intermediate school district superint .tidents 5 offices, and there 
are *i9 ox those, lo do our program, what we call our program evalu- 
ation phase of our program, and this would be where the intermedi- 
ate school district office, either the superintendent himself or Ms rep * 
resent a live, would go into a school and gather the information; 
depending on their capabilities they might make some kind of a 
judgment on A and then send it to our office for professional iude p - 
inent. J 

kiNNEr» That has been representatives of the school district 
evaluating schools m the district? 

Mr. Borough. No. The intermediate school district office is a sepa- 
rate entity. ± 

1vinetky% That is part of your office? 

ZVEr. Borough:. It is not specifically, but it has been classed as more 
or less an arm of the State department. It is a coordinating or a co- 
ordmating agency, and I understand you have two or three consult- 
ants xroin the intermediate school district offices who will be 



r - Kinket. Who are they, are they responsible to you ? 

Mr. Borough. Yes. They are responsible — * — 

Mr. Kinney. For State employees ? 

Mr. Borough. No. 

Me ICxxiranr. They are local employees? 

Mr. Borough. No ; they are intermediate school district office em- 
ployees. We have three systems, we have three units involved. The 
fetate department of education, the intermediate school district office 
and there are 59 of them, and it is their responsibility not only iii 
school lunch but m several other areas like special education and 

SiffiL rh an |« 0rfca R°E an f tllis , kind of thin g> they coordinate or 
maybe the 25 or half a Joxcn, how many of them there are, local 
school districts within their jurisdiction. In that way they transmit 
information from the local units to us. 

Mr. But it is not a State evaluation, then; it is an inter- 

mediate school district evaluation, is that light ? 

a }} (moXTGH \ It been accepted by the TI.S. department of 
Agriculture) as meeting the requirements, yes, 

r ri r ’ If I might, it is a little hard to understand, 

ine btate department of education is a level of education over an 
intermediate and over a local school district. There are thus three 

S ° t 16 18 r S n ate ,f rn P lo y, ee but only by nature of the State 
school system, tne board of education is financed solely through 
State appropriation. The local school district finances itself; the in- 
termediate fin ance.s ltseif ; the State school system gets its money 
from the State but still is part of the public school system. 

really BonoicrGH: * Tho 7 are Mnd of a quasi-arm of the school district, 
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State Office Mas the Responsibility 



Mr. Cassidy. But my point was that the State office itself has the 
responsibility unci or Public Law 91— 24S of the regulations to evaluate 
the programs, and. I was interested in whether that was, in fact, the 
State evaluation, . . . 1 

How many people of your staff participate in reviewing the evalu- 
ation that you receive? 

Mr. Borough. Pour. 



Mr. Cass mix. Pour 1 . . 

Mr. Borough, Four professional consultants ; that is it. 

Mr. Cassidy. How much time do they spend in doing this ? 

Mr. Borough. Normally or now ? 

Mr. Cassidy. Give me both. 

Mr. Borough. I say that a little bit facetiously because the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture analyses that are going on and the Fed- 
eral auditors so that most of us have been pretty much tied to doing 
their bidding at the moment But normally out of our State office, X 
think the figure is 218 re vie vs we have done this past year. 

Mr. Cassidy. What kind of a percentage of your time would that 



employ £ 

Mr. Borough. Oh, I don’t know, X would have to go back and 
draw up the percentages. Most of our time is expended making some 
kind of professional judgment about our program in one way or 
the other. This is our job. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you, _ 

Senator Hart. As you can see, we are searching, among other 
things, for a method to pern w us someday to say there is no child in 
this or any other State who goes without nourishment, and if we be= 
come convinced that the school lunch and school breakfast programs 
are the best way to insure the achievement of that goal, the only 
way to insure the achievement of the goal, then I would be willing 
to make the argument that shutting off the money, though it pun- 
ishes the children who in a system are getting it, might very well be 
justified. 

We had the same hang-up in years past over the so-called Powell 
amendment. Education was the means of opening opportunity and 
eliminating misunderstanding and prejudice, so don’t close the 
schools, don’t shut off the money. There was honest difference of 
opinion as to which was the prudent course on that and there are 
differences of opinion on how you attempt to persuade school dis- 
tricts to feed children. But I think it was you or an earlier witness 
who said that I guess it was Mayor Daley who compelled the Illi- 
nois Legislature and the Governor of Illinois to conic up with 
money by simply running through all the money he had for a year 
in a 4-nionth period and then blew the whistle. 

Before we get to that point, we have to convince ourselves that the 
system under which we are working, the school lunch program, is, 
indeed, the vehicle that can achieve this. Once we do that, I think 
the fair one is whether or not we ought to use very direct methods 
to compel them, * 1 
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Mr, Borough. As you know, X am one of those people who hr ; 
been calking loud and long. This is, if not the only, the most logical 
method of insuring the fact that a child at least gets one meal a day. 
There are others who disagree, X am sure. 

Senator Hart, Thank you very much, 

Mr. Borough, Thank you for asking. 

Senator IT art. Now, from Grand Rapids, Mrs, Richard Fargaea, 
Mrs. Parsaea is the chairman of the school lunch committee of Kent 
County, 

STATEMENT OP MRS. RICHARD PARSACA, CHAIRMAN, SCHOOL 

LTJNCH COMMITTEE 0E KENT COUNTY; ACCOMPANIED BY MR. 

BOB DI MATTIA, VISTA 

Mrs, Parsaca, Thank you. 

As you say. Senator Hart, I am Mrs. Richard Parsaea. I am 
chairman ot the school lunch committee of Kent. County, Mich. 

Before I begin this testimony, I would like to say the major part 
of this statement was prepared for us by Bob DiMattia, He is a 
VISTA worker and a member of the committee. His deep insight 
into the school lunch problem in our area and his ability to get the 
information and to assess it properly have been great assets to our 
group. 

Senator Hart, Is Mr. DJMattia here ? 

Mrs, Pars vga. Yes; he is. 

Senator Hart. TV© would be glad to have him join us^ 

Mrs, Pars a OA. Bob, would you come up here. 

President Nixon stated at the White House Conference on Hun- 
ger: 

* A 111 fed ls dulled in curiosity, lower in stamina, distracted from learn- 

cost of medical care for diet-related Illness; remedial education re- 
Q ? i f e « to °y ercomo diet-related slowness In seliool - institutionalization and loss 
j yUli productive potential; all of these place a heavy economic burden on so- 
ciety as a whole. 

Our committee was born in the summer of 1969, at an advisory 
council meeting of the West Side Complex, which is run by the com- 
munity actioii program. The council became interested in school 
1 ouches when a public health nurse spoke to the council about the 
hungry schoolchild. When the council learned that four local minis* 
ters were feeding hungry poor children free hot lunches at their 
churches, and witnessed many schoolchildren roaming the streets at 
noontime with no lunch and no place to go, it recognized the rela- 
tionship between hunger and the inability to learn, and decided that 

responsibility for remedying the situation lay with the Grand 
Rapids Board of Education. [With the help of Mr. Thomas Mathieu, 
the director of the West Side Complex, and his entire staff, we 
began a long battle for school lunches, a battle that lasted 22 
months, 

Gouservatite TkADmoHS Delay Program 

The Grand Rapids Board of Education was and is, by and large, 
a conservative one, having for a long time stood by a tradition of fa- 
voring neighborhood schools so that children could eat lunch at 

, „ id 

it:. 
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home. Yet the board has a busing policy that now transports many 
children out of their neighborhoods for a so-called better education. 
In some elementary schools, boundary lines have been expanded so 
that in some cases a child has to walk over a mile one way to school* 
As we all know, Michigan winters are anything but mild. The board 
also stood by the belief that lunches were the responsibility of the 
parents, not the schools. 

The committee set up a meeting with school officials to discuss the 
establishment of a school lunch program in tl elementary schools. 
At this meeting the superintendent. Dr, Nori^an P. lYi enheimer, 
tossed the whole issue of lunches back into the hands of the commit- 
tee, and said '.hat it had to deal with problems such as money, tradi- 
tional board policy, lack of adequate food preparation and eating 
space, and lunchroom supervision. 

The committee fell victim to this ploy and diverted its energy to- 
ward finding volunteer supervisors, which the superintendent later 
said were not acceptable, after we had collected more than 500 will- 
ing volunteers. 

The next move of the board was to destroy the committee by 
showing that a lunch program in the 16 poverty-area elementary 
schools was not financially feasible. The committee made a good at- 
tempt at combating their figures but did not have the expertise to 
really deal with the board and could not possibly have done enough 
research in terms of what the board’s cost would be in light of the 
Federal subsidies it would receive, 

Dfauno With Grotxp Opposition 

The committee next tried to deal with group opposition to a lunch 
program from principals, PTA’s, and teachers- One principal 
thought such a lunch program might lean toward “that in Commu- 
nist countries where institutions play a large part in bringing up a 
child,” The teachers’ union, fearing that the teachers would lose 
their duty-free lunch hour, called it Excedrin headache No. 1, The 
crux of the opposition, which /was prevalent among many of the 
nonpoor, was that the schools should not assume the responsibility 
for “negligent” parents. Along with this was a definite antiwelfare 
sentiment among the general /public and among some school board 
members. The committee’s responses fell on deaf ears. 

Around this time the committee received a boost from the White 
House Conferences on Hunger, which set its sights on expanding the 
national school lunch program by recommending increased Federal 
approprintions for the program/ ! * 

The board then decided to dangle a carrot in front of the commit- 
tee. The board decided to ask for one additional mill in the upcom- 
ing millage election^ $100,00T of which would be spent to set up a 
pilot school lunch program. The committee was very cautious about 
this offer because it felt that the board was putting the lunch pro - 
gram on the betUot^ and i^puld mot set one up if the’ millage didn’t 
pass. The board had put’t&e > tommitiee An a real bind. There was 
strong antiboard and antimil Hge feeling, especially in the black 
community. If we campaign* for the millage, it would alienate 
much of the community and possibly gain the lunch program. On 

hr* 
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the other hand, if we campaigned against the millage, we would he 
working against our goal and would probably lose the lunch pro- 
gram, It was a gamble and we lost. 

While we did not really actively campaign for it, public com- 
mitment was there. When the millage was defeated by a wide mar- 
gin, Dr. O. Robert Muth, business manager for the boards blamed 
the committee, saying that the people rejected the millage because of 
the lunch program. The board later called another miHage election, 
this time asking for no additional mill, and they won, 

Regal, Aid Society Institutes Suit 

Needless to say, at this point things reached an impasse, and little 
was said about school lunches for 5 or 6 months, until late summer 
of 10TO. At this time, the school lunch committee convinced the 
Regal Aid Society to begin work on a class action suit on behalf of 
10 welfare recipients with children in elementary schools, against 
the board, for failure to comply with Congress’ mandate that local 
school districts set up school lunch programs with the needy chil- 
dren getting first priority. 

While the suit was being prepared, the committee turned its at- 
tention to the lunch program which the board has been operating for 
some time in the junior and senior high schools. The committee dis- 
covered that tliere was a free lunch program but that it was not 
being used to its fullest potential mainly because very few people 
knew about it. Any student whose family was receiving public as- 
sistance was eligible for a free lunch. The committee also uncovered 
many cases of discrimination in the program, for example, students 
who were receiving free lunches were required to work for them. 
This was to build character, we were told. Free lunch recipients used 
different colored meal tickets. In some cases the child would have to 
say his name out loud to the lunchrooms cashier. When a parent 
went to school to apply for a free lunch, he was told in some cases 
mat the school did not give away any free lunches, while being 
made to feel like a beggar just because he even had the nerve to come 
in and ask. 

When a member of the committee went with that same parent, the 
parent was ipven an application blank to fill out. Even the board’s 
application tor a free lunch was found, to be illegal because it had a 
work requirement stated on it and the parent had to agree to it be- 
fore his child could get a: free lunch, 

■ The committee attempted to correct these inequities by launching 
a campaign to inform welfare recipients of their child’s right to a free 
lunch and of his other rights within the program. Such a publicity 
campaign is required of the school board by law, but they refused to 
do it. The committee, with the help of Regal Aid, drew up its own 
legal application form which explained the reeioiexit’s rights. Com- 
mittee members personally help d register about 100 students for 
free lunches and we have no account of the number of parents we 
urged to come in and register their own child. 
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Breakthrough iist 1970 

In the fall of 1970 the picture began to jwly change. The old 
superintendent left and Dr. C. Robert Muth, the business manager 
for the board, took over as acting superintendent. Legal Aid, after 
some prodding by the committee, issued an ultimatum to the board 
and the acting superintendent, and threatened them with a lawsuit 
that would have asked for an injunction halting all Federal school 
lunch money from entering Grand Rapids until the suit was de- 
cided. It was also at this time that we wrote to you, Senator Hart, 
and outlined the problem here and asked if you could some to Grand 
Rapids and meet with us. Your staff contacted me and a meeting 
was set up. We arranged a tour of the four churches that were feed* 
mg children free lunches. 

At this time a new superintendent was appointed by the board, 
Mr, Phillip Runkeh Faced with a possible lawsuit, loss of current 
funding, and concerned about the board’s public image with a mil* 
lage election close at hand, he urged the board to adopt a school 
lunch program. 

Although this was a major breakthrough for the committee, it was 
not entirely satisfied. The board issued its school lunch policy state- 
ment which established two sets of income guidelines— one to deter* 
mine eligibility for free lunches, the other to determine eligibility 
for reduced price lunches. Most welfare recipients would have quali* 
fled under the free lunch scale, but the board explicitly stated that 
children from welfare families would qualify only for reduced price 
lunches costing 15 cents. This discriminated on the basis of source of 
income. 

The committee went to work on this item, but the food service 
director of the State board of education, Mr. Borough, which has 
to approve all sell cool lunch policies, stepped in and rejected the 
plan because of the discriminatory clause in it. 

The board did remove the clause, but, at the same time, it slashed 
$600 off each level of the free scale so as to eliminate welfare recipi- 
ents from the free category and put them into the reduced price one. 
The vote was split 5 to 4, with the five justifying it for economic 
reasons, fearing the r they might not have enough money to cope 
with the rise in the number of free lunches. The board had pre- 
viously voted to limit the number of free lunches to 4 percent of the 
total or 168 free lunches out of 4,200 eligible children. Some board 
members still felt strongly that the school should be in the teaching 
business, not in the food business. 

The committtee has been wrestling with this problem of limited 
free lunches along with additional ones such as the quality of food* 
quantity, an illegal application form which clearly states that free 
lunches will not begin until the application is approved, appeal pro- 
cedures for those, denied free or reduced .price Iiineh.es, and other ir- 
regular ies for those denied free or reduced price lunches, and other 
irregularities in individual schools since the program got under way 
in February of this year. This was 22 months after the committee 
had asked the board why there was no lunch program in our elemen- 
tary schools. 
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System Discriminates Against Poor 

In a move probably designed to pacify the co mm ittee and its sup- 
porters, the superintendent recently announced the acquisition of 
new Federal money which has enabled him to increase the number 
of free lunches substantially by eliminating the original free scale 
and adopting the reduced price scale as the free one. This develop- 
ment makes most welfare recipients eligible fcr free lunches, but now 
no reduced price lunches are available. This means that if a child 
does not qualify for a free lunch, he has to pay the full price, 35 
cents, on the elementary level and 40 cents on the secondary level. 
Such a system discriminates against the working poor. It also fos- 
ters resentment against the program in an antiwelfare community 
like Grand Rapids. 

The committee is concerned about the other communities around 
the State which do not have school lunch programs that reach the 
needy child. At least 200,000 Michigan schoolchildren who would 
qualify for a free or reduced price lunch have no program available 
to them. To dramatize this unfulfilled need for more school lunch 
programs throughout the state and to try to rectify the situation, 
the committee called a statewide meeting for all those interested In 
eliminating hunger in Michigan schools. This meeting coincided 
dth ^ the annual State convention of the Michigan School Food 
Service Association, It was held in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The purposes of the workshop we.ro to share ideas and to work 
with three experts. One was Mr, Huibert James, direc tor for the 
Crusade Against Hunger for the National Council of Churches; 
Miss Rarabara Bode, program director for Children ? s Foundation; 
and Mr, Richard Beach nau from the Michigan Catholic Conference, 
whose job it was to show us how to get two vital pieces of school 
lunch legislation under consideration in the Michigan legislature 
passed. These are House Bill 4103 and House Bill 4106, both of 
which would provide additional funds to local school districts to ex- 
pand existing school lunch programs, especially free and reduced 
price ones. 

At the end of the day, we planned a peaceful demonstration of 
concern at the civic adutiorium where the food service people were 
having their banquet. However, as you see by the flyer I have given 
you, we made it clear that this was not pare of the workshop and no 
one who attended the workshop was required to demonstrate. 

Demonstration Flans Bring Reaction 

Shortly after these flyers went out on a State level, Mr. James 
Borough, food service director for the State of Michigan, called me. 
He wa 1 - very concerned about the demonstration. He asked me not to 
have tiie demonst ration. He clearly stressed that we would be dem- 
onstrating against the wrong people. He stated these people wanted 
to feed hungry children but they were prevented from doing so by 
the administrations they worked Tor. **:. . ; 1 ! ' ♦ 

1 pointed out that these same people could make their voice heard 
and their administrations would listen: I klsb stated that a peaceful 
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demonstration of concern for hungry children might give them some 
very positive thoughts to carry back home with them. 

May I call your attention to two letters, one to Dr. Porter and the 
other to Mrs, Geraldine Dickason, in which I had requested a few 
minutes on the agenda of the banquet to stress some ideas, Only Dr, 
Porter answered; he said “No.” 

In my conversation with Mr. Borough, I again asked to be put on 
the agenda and was told no. I was then reminded that I could do 
much harm to lunch programs all over the State by this act, espe- 
cially to those programs that are supposed to start in September. He 
reminded me that if I made those people angry, then perhaps there 
would not be any new lunch programs in September in some of the 
schools. 

The next day I received a phone call from a person at the CAP 
office in Chicago. I was praised first for doing a good job, then told 
that a demonstration against food service people was not a wise 
move. X was asked not to demonstrate. The committee had sent the 
same flyer to all CAP people in the State as well as to some in Chi- 
cago. T was told that CAP 1 people would be discouraged from at- 
tending the workshop because of the demonstration, I pointed out 
that it was not part of the workshop, and I stressed that they make 
every effort to have people attend. 

Within a few minutes of this phone call I receiv ed another call 
from the Department of Agriculture In Washington, When this man 
Identified himself as Mr. Rorex, I was really frightened. He said he 
was aware of the fine progress we had made in Grand Rapids, and 
also on the State level on the' school lunch issue. He gently urged me 
to give second thoughts to the demonstration, saying that it would 
do more harm than good here in Michigan. After I told him we 
would not give up the demonstration, lie thanked me, wished me 
good luck, and said goodbye. 

We had a successful workshop and an almost peaceful demonstra- 
tion. At the civic auditorium where the Food Service Association 
was meeting we found every door, except one, locked and chained, as 
well as members of the Grand Rapids Police Dep artmen t ? 8 Special 
Alert Squad Inside the auditorium. Food service members had to 
show special passes to get in. When we tried to enter through the 
open door, some of us were shoved down the steps and pushed 
against a wall. When we asked to speak with convention officials, we 
were told they had nothing to say to us. Then we left peacefully. 

Assessment of School Lunch Program 

Now I would like to present to you our assessment of the school 
lunch situation in Grand Rapids t. 

1. The quality of the food in secondary, and ©specially in elemen- 
tary schools, is poor. We have received numerous complaints from 
parents, students, and even teachers about the school lunch program. 
Many times lunches 7 are not f reshj smell badly, or are not properly 
heated. These problems are especially prevalent in the elementary 
schools which are serviced by a private catering firm. The catered 
lunch is actually u hot sandwich j>rograiii instead of a hot meal one- 
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We do not feel^ that this is the type of program that Congress had 
in mind when it established the school lunch program. These prob- 
lems, of course, do not make the program appealing to many parents 
and students. This is reflected in the low participation rates which 
we have experienced in the first few months of operation,, 

. Another major problem that we have encountered is the quan- 
tity^ of food being served. Many children remain hungry afte_ eating 
their lunch. Children receiving a free lunch must pay for seconds 
r? 11 ^ * n m . an y cases ’ extra food is thrown away. When I asked the 
Grand Rapids Food Service Director, Mr. Lancashire, why this food 
is not given to still hungry children, he said that he could not set a 
precedent in our school^ system. This problem of quantity similarly 
hampers participation in the program. Low participation can, of 
course, be used by opponents of the school lunch program to dis- 
credit its popularity and necessity. 

3. Still another problem is the kind of food being served. Many 
lunches simply do not appeal to the tastes of the children. We feel 
that children’s special likes and dislikes should be considered by 
school lunch officials. This problem, too, can hinder participation in 
the program. 

l iave no # uniform school lunch standards that must be fol- 
lowed by all principals. The school lunch policy was sent to all 
schools but its interpretation is left up to the principals. This is 
often confusing and in some cases hampers greatly the effort to 
^ ie ? iun & r y c bild. We strongly feel that the feeding of hungry 
children sliould not be left to the discretion of principals, some of 
whom are opposed t<3 the concept of the school lunch program. 

5. In Grand Rapids the application form for free and reduced 

was home with the child. We feel that this form 

should have oeen mailed to the parents to insure its delivery. As you 
know, children, especially young ones, are many times not the best 
messengers. 

When letters were sent to parents in February 1971, to inform 
tiiem of the lunch program, there was no other notice of the guide- 
lines lor free or reduced price eligibility. There were none in the 
newspapers or on TV, although we repeatedly asked for them. When 
^ u £ ui< y* ines were changed, making a free lunch available to those 
wno nad_been eligible for a reduced price one, just the opposite oc- 
euired. No notice was sent home to parents, but the news media car- 
ried the guidelines. At no time were any notices made in Spanish, 

( 'ran d R * ° hl^ ^ ia t there is a large Spanish-speaking population in 

6. T/e have also encountered in Grand Rapids no established pro- 
cedure to deal with appeals for those whose applications for free 
lunches are denied. We feel that every parent whose child is denied 
a tree lunch should automatically receive an appeal form along with 
an explanation of liis rights. 

Michigan- Problems Seem Typical 

We have attempted here to relate some of the problems we have 
encountered in Grand Rapids. Based on contact with other con- 
cerned community groups and individuals in Michigan and through- 



out the country, we feel confident in saying that these problems are 
typical of those in other communities throughout tlie State and the 
Nation. . 

On the State level, we see several glaring problems facing school 
lunch advocates. We have found in many communities throughout 
Michigan that various procedures regarding school lunches violate 
the Federal laws. These violations, in many cases are pointed oiit by 
concerned community groups. The real responsibility for policing 
and correcting violations in local communities should lie first with 
the local school boa/rd, then with the State food service director, and 
finally with the Department of Agriculture. Apparently Mr. Bor- 
ough does not have the staff to do this job, but we feel he should. 

When community people start to investigate their local systems, it 
is most difficult to obtain public information from the State food 
service director, Mr. Borough. We have attempted on many occa- 
sions to obtain information with much stalling on the part of the 
food service department. We submit as evidence a letter written to 
Mr. Borough dated January 18, 1971. ITis reply to this letter :ls 
dated April 2, 1971. Please note that my questions were not an- 
swered. We have asked repeatedly for claim reimbursement forms 
and have not received them. 

Recommendations 

We have some recommendations concerning the National School 
Lunch Act : 

1. Stricter enforcement of existing school lunch laws. 

2. We strongly urge that the income guidelines be raised to the 
National Welfare Rights Organization’s free lunch standards, al- 
ready implemented in some school districts as national policy. This 
standard is based on the National Bureau of Statistics and is much 
more realistic than the Department of Agriculture’s standards. 

3. The law should require : 

(a) That school officials must notify parents of the school lunch 
program rules by mailing notices to the parents ; 

(5) In areas with high concentrations of non-English-speaking 
people, notices must be translated into their native language. 

4. The Federal law should require school districts around the 
country to use standard forms, applications and appeal forms, 
drawn up at the Federal level. This would establish the kind of uni- 
formity that will ensure equal and fair treatment and will protect 
the rights of all children. 

5. The Federal regulations should urge wherever possible that 
school lunches be composed of the kinds of foods that appeal to the 
children, while at the same time meeting the nutritional require- 
ments of the law. The program is of no value if children won’t eat 
the lunch provided. 

6. The School Lunch Act should require all needy school children 
must receive a free school lunch. Many times a child cannot take ad- 
vantage of a school lunch program simply because his parents can- 
not afford the reduced price rate. 

7. The Federal law should require, wherever possible, that school 
lunches be prepared within each school. If this , is not possible, we 
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recommend that second priority be given to a satellite feeding pro- 
gram under which school buildings with kitchen facilities prepare- 
and cook the food, which is then taken to schools by trucks which 
have hot trays in them. We make these two feeding recommenda- 
tions because we feel that they would insure fresh and diverse hot 
meals. 

8. The Federal law should require an increased quantity of food 
than it presently does. Growing children, especially poor ones, need 
more and better food than is currently required by law. This is im- 
portant, given the fact that for many children a school lunch is 
their only well-balanced daily meal. 

We recommend that the standard “type A” lunch be increased. 

(a) From one-half pint of milk to 1 pint of milk, if the child de- 
sires it ; 

(&) From 2 ounces of protein such as lean meat, poultry, fish, et 
cetera, to 3 ounces of protein ; 

(p) From three-fourths of a cup of two or more vegetables or 
fruits or both, one-third may come from juice to one-half cup of 
fruit and one-half cup of vegetables ; 

(cl) From a slice of bread or eornbread or a roll or muffin made 
of whole grain or enriched flour to two of any of these ; 

( e ) From a teaspoon of butter or fortified margarine to two tea- 
spoons of butter, et cetera. 

While we support the concept of the school lunch program and 
have struggled for almost 2 years to make it a reality for the poor 
children in our community, we feel that the real answer to the prob- 
lems of the poor in this country lies with a guaranteed adequate in- 
come based on the National Welfare Rights Organization’s income 
standards. We urge you and the rest of the Congress to face this 
reality and to act accordingly. 

Thank you for giving us the opportunity to speak to you about 
the problems facing the hungry schoolchild in Michigan. Perhaps 
we are now closer to making the hungry schoolchild our number 1 
priority. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

We want to thank Mr. DiMattia as well. 

Many of us are aware, Mrs. Parsaca, of your long efforts to assure 
that poor children in the Grand Rapids area do obtain a decent 
meal, and I welcome the chance again to thank you. 

Thank you first for them. 

I remember very clearly our visit to the four churches, and, when 
you see a group of kids being fed as those were, you wish that it 
was as newsworthy . as seeing the same number of kids tearing up the 
block ; the trouble is it isn’t. But the truth is that if every home in 
this country would see the faces of the children, have some opinion 
as to the kind of family economy out of which they came, the fact 
they are white and black, some healthy and some sick, and all help- 
less, X think that our consciences would be reached. When they are 
reached, people like you two will have contributed enormously to it. 

I know that the staff has a number of questions they want to ask 
you. 

I just want to respond to the last point you make, after citing the 
shortcomings, after commenting on and commending a number of 
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efforts toward improvement that you have seen ovor the period of 
years, you wind up by saying : 

While we support the concept of the school lunch program and have 
struggled for almost 2 years to make it a reality for the poor children m out 
community, we feel that the real answer to the problems of the poor m this 
country lies with a guaranteed adequate income. 

That is the hard truth of it; the cure for poverty is money. 

Guaranteed Annttad Wage Seems Best Answer 

We attempt to avoid that ultimate action by getting money to 
them through a series of devices and programs such as the school 
lunch program, and the slippage and the waste is enormous, given 
the best of resolve. Probably if we had accountants who could audit 
society the audit would establish that it would cost not more directly 
to pay family units a figure that permits the maintenance in mini- 
mum decency of that family unit. There would be less waste. There 
wouldn’t be the frustrations and the suspicions that are generated, 
as I say, by even the best structure. The most decently motivated ad- 
ministration of these programs which we set up are almost Xiube 
Goldberg-designed so as to pretend it were not actually aware that a 
guaranteed annual income to an American family is the nsible way 
to do it. I know that is not yet a very acceptable political concept, 
but it is my hunch that that is the direction in. which, over a very 
bumpy road, we are moving. We will all be better off when we reach 
the day that that is our policy. I doubt that X shall live to see.it. 

Mrs. Parsaca. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Parsaca, do you have any suggestions for resolving the prob- 
lems of unappetizing quality of food in the program ? 

Mrs. Parsaca. I would suggest that if our superintendent and Mr. 
Lancashire, the food service director, were to actually go into each 
school at noontime and walk up and down among the tables and talk 
to the children, the children themselves could tell them what is 
wrong with the food. 

On one particular day in the elementary school they were serving a 
hotdog, a cold dish of beans and a cold, hard pat of butter on top of 
the beans, a jello salad to the children. What is a child going to do 
with a hard pat of butter on top of cold beans? It doesn’t look very 
.appetizing. I don’t care, how hungry; you were. In some cases chil- 
dren were not eating the butter, they were passing it down to the 
kids who were very hungry, but it isn’t very appetizing. 

We have gone to the food caterer. We have seen many menu plans 
they have prepared. They are good menu plans. They are what you 
.could call kid menu plans. They have told us they worked for the 
board of education. They have submitted those plans to both Dr. 
Muth and Mr. "Lancashire and they have been objecting to what they 
would consider were type A. One of the major objections, they 
didn’t figure that pudding fit into the type A classification. I was a 
little outstanding. I give my kids pudding and I figure they are 
pretty well nourished. 
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We asked what they ivcre going to do about it. The food people 
were very concerned at the amount of waste. They were very con- 
cerned at the small amount of food being put out. Of course they 
are m the business to make money, too. We asked them what they 
would suggest and they keep passing the buck light back to the 
board, right back to Mr. Lancashire and Dr. Muth. They are the 
total authority m our community. 

I am most worried because a poor lunch is a good way of buildin 
in a self-destructive button in a community that did not want 
lunch program to start with. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Beckham. I have no questions. 

Senator IIart. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kiisjkex. I would like to make a couple of comments here 
which I think you have touched on briefly. 



Employ Parents as Monitors 

You pointed out some of the areas we should be concerned about 
as we consider this program in providing services. No one can really 
blame a teacher for wanting to have a free lunch hour. I think we 
have pointed up a need here to provide some kind of support serv- 
ices or money in this area. This points to a need for some public 
service we have been talking about. Some of these parents would be 
employed who might not want to be on the welfare rolls in the loilo- 
ru W provide them a means of employment. 

i ° ne Point you made here is the volunteer employment where you 
have oOO people who are willing. You also recognize other children 
in the home, this hasn’t been taken into consideration. There are other 
younger children, they can’t be left. It points to another need to tie 
these programs m with the total concept. 

tw° U m T ti0 r ed ’ Mr ‘ Chairman, many programs are so fragmented 
that people who are recipients of the programs are unaware of the 
and . 7 ou Point out a need to send out newsletters. You and 
1 at - c ? rta £ n numbers of people don’t read mail, so we 
dfe d Son^ A em 1?lt0 the rr ^ dia to which they listen, the stations or 

Speak ^ S Statl ° nS > wh ®~ ™ «* «*> mes- 

It points to the fact that ignorance of the law does not even so. 

him 01 1 ’ thhii? we °l hlbitS ° ne takin .f advantage of what is available to 
sinr.fl in W f 1 iav ? a res P°nsibility to make sure people under- 

^entsffo^ th^ HnS 081 ™ and can appreciate good 

Mr. Chairman, you also pointed out some things here as relates to 

S ° me °*, th u thin « s and Membe » 

ot Longress have been concerned about on a day-to-dav basis a nm 

Sroiai4 ^e y -w StanCe P^^ms^the Federal revenue-sharing 

ESdeSfon^he Jfl “S r « C °? trol 7? fcl 7 m S ^ alleviate the financial 
ourciens on tlie city and State and local governments. 

JL tnink some of the irresponsiveness that these State or local Wis 

lators are showing points up many reasons why many people, espe- 
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cially in the poor communities, can’t accept this concept at this par- 
ticular time. 1 think everyone will agree that we certainly need to be 
moving in some direction, and again I would like to thank you for 
your comments. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the fact you are directing us to the 
grassroots people so we can get at the thrust of the probem. 

Senator IIart. How many VISTA workers are with you? 

Air. Jl> iMaxtia. We have 10 currently. You mean working on the 
lunch program? 

Senator Hart. Both, actually. I had in mind the , school lunch pro- 
gram. 

Mr. DiMattia. I have been working kind of full time; others are 
part time, on and off. 

Mrs. Parsaca. I would like to make a comment to that. VISTA 
kids are kind of special in our lives. Whenever there is a problem, 
even if they aren’t concerned with the school lunch thing, you can 
usually pick up the phone and say, kids, I have a problem, can you 
help, and they are there. But Bob has been, during his whole time 
since he has been in VISTA, part of the school lunch scene. 

Senator Hart. Thank you both again. 

Our next witness is the principal of the Jefferson School in Grand 
Rapids, Mr. Anthony Smith. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY R. SMITH, PRINCIPAL, 
JEFFERSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS 

Mr. Smith. Senator Hart and members of the committee, this rep- 
resents kind of a bird’s-eye view of unsubstantiated evidence col- 
lected by myself with two other individuals that gives you kind of a 
bird’s-eye view of the lunch program. 

All of us are aware that some children who attend school are hun- 
gry. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Smith, would you state, in case I misstated it, 
for the record, your position in the Grand Rapids school system? 

Mr. Smith. I am the principal of Jefferson School. 

All of us are aware that some children who attend school are 
hungry, and we know that children who are poorly nourished and 
tired, especially in cold and wet weather, cannot learn well. We be- 
lieve that a child’s physical and emotional needs are basic to his 
being able to learn. We are all trying to cooperate so that a child’s 
school experience can be of the greatest value to him. 

The national school lunch program has a positive effect on health, 
learning behavior, social behavior, and attendance on the children 
that it serves. 

Attendance, Health, and Achievement 

We find that our children attend school more regularly. Our ab- 
sentee rate has gone down from, approximately 8 percent to 6 per- 
cent. We feel that our children are achieving more because they are 
in school more. The boys and girls seem to be more alert, more com- 
fortable, and less anxious since we started the lunch program. 

Senator Hart. How long have you had the lunch program ? 

Mr. Smith. We had it since F ebruary. 
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The statement above is a strong opinion and its effects on 
achievement ha v e not been substantiated. JUata is being gathered 
from all personnel; administrators, teachers, custodians, cooks, par- 
ents, et cetera, who are involved in the lunch program for an evalua- 
tion. This data will b e r eady the last of May. This evaluation is due 
May 26. 

Senator Haiti*- We would welcome receiving for our records what- 
ever the results are. 

Mi\ Smith, fine. 

On the contr°l of students, behavior in the classroom has im- 
proved according to a sampling of teachers, that is, more alert, at- 
tentive, and therefore they are making more educational gains. 
However, this presents a different kind of control program on the 
playground, et Cetera. We find that it is very difficult to keep chil- 
dren on school grounds a nd not wandering away to neighborhood 
stores or visiting friends at noon time. This is different m elemen- 
tary schools are opposed, to the high schools. We are charged with 
the safety of oxl r youth, keeping them under control because of the 
age factor and safety of the boys and girls. 

Ejects oisr Cukrichlum: 

The national lunch Program has created more enthusiasm and in- 
volvement in all disciplines. Teachers can prepare meaningful lesson 
plans specifically in sconce, health, and nutrition. All of my teachers 
feel this and now we are talking about pros and cons we don’t un- 
derstand. 

The effects of 1 staffs in the city of Grand Rapids are many and 
varied. Serving lunch hv schools in our city is completely new. Our 
system has been Uiainly hiade up of neighborhood schools and all the 
children had go#e hom e before this time in the past for lunch. Very 
few if any of our personnel have had any experience with lunch 
programs. With this implementation in February, teachers’ lunch 
periods had to b e shortened. Many were afraid they would lose their 
negotiated duty-free lunch time. Schedules had to be changed com- 
pletely. Consultants’ times and extracurricular activities all had to 
be changed drastically to work in the lunch period. The readjust- 
ment of time Schedules? especially the physical education curriculum, 
required special consideration. We started our lunch program in 
February. Many of the teachers felt more preservice was necessary. 
The custodians :found that their work load increased and little time 
was left to get the multipurpose room ready for the next activity. 
The multipurpose room in this case was the gynxriasium, and in 
many cases it is still existing. 

The cooks were very happy because they were given full-time em- 
ployment. The hulk of the responsibility fell on the shoulder of the 
building administrator for total organization and implementation of 
the lunch program. 

Effects o: ; -vn Com3iunity — Pro and Cox 

The community wa£ cry happy to see the schools adopt a lunch 
program. Because of a. number of activities the parents are involved 
in during the d^y, mainly work— 1 guess I am speaking of a seg- 
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ment of our community, by and large the poor people of- our com- 
munity don’t feel well about our adoption of the lunch program - 
they were relieved to have their children receiving a^ nutritional 
lunch. The lunch program also provided an economic relief. Passage 
of the recent local millage was believed to be due in part to the 
lunch program, probably because of the fact we felt the poor people 
in our system passed the millage. We are fortunate in our State, as 
you know. 

Introduction of foods that ethnic groups are not accustomed to is 
a complaint. Another h not serving enough, especially to older chil- 
dren. Parents are critical of converted facilities, not understanding 
total organization. There are problems of children not responding to 
new lunch staff; large urban staffs create a large number of adults 
for children to be identified with. Failure to understand why chil- 
dren could not wander around and through buildings. These were 
some of the problems, talking about organizational problems, that 
parents did not understand. 

Facilities a nd Locations 

Very few of the older buildings were equipped so that they could 
absorb a lunch pi^ogram easily. A lack of bathrooms, sinks, lighting, 
and exists made shifts very difficult. In most schools, children ate_ in 
the gymnasium. Time for setting up, removing tables, and cleaning 
had to be kept at a minimum. Classes in the afternoon had to be 
curtailed while working the “bugs” out of the operation. 

In some ways I think our lunch program could be improved. 
Some improvements of the lunch program: Larger quantities of 
food for children. It would appear that children, depending on size 
and age, would require larger portions of foods. I am sure that re- 
search would support this to some degree. And I qualify this be- 
cause I think we are talking about subsistence, minimum amounts, 
when you say a 6-year-old should have the same amount or propor- 
tion of food as a 10-year-old. 

More Appealing Foods, Same Nttiritional Valine 

Perhaps it would be more advantageous to serve children food 
that they are accustomed to having served. Not that children should 
not be introduced to many of the gourmet dishes but we should re- 
member that palates and taste take a while to be appreciated. A 
choice of healthy beverages other than milk, chocolate milk, orange 
juice, lemonade. 

Problem: Areas Manx Schools Have at Present Time 

Because of our lack of facilities, we don’t have facilities for storage 
of wraps; bathroom and water at this time; inclement weather; lit- 
tle involvement of teachers because of negotiated free lunches; large 
number of persons on a staff that children must be familiar with; 
difference of opinion as to whether children should have breakfast 
instead of lunch and/or both; wandering through the building at 
lunch time of unauthorized groups and many items have come up 
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missino- at this particular time ; disposal and storage o± extra food 
due to & absenteeism; most foods not prepared on site, for example, 
fresh fruits would be more appealing if it would be cut m a lunch- 
room facility ; number and the proximity of schools to commercial 
areas, as related to children bringing money to school and leaving 
the playground; total child population on the playground at noon. 
There is a wide chronological age represented which leads itself to 
social problems. Small increment of lunch personnel. By that I mean 
the perso nn el to work and help ur- at lunch time, .1 think for 1 hour 
20 minutes you receive about $8. The staff leaves when xull-time, 
higher paying position are available. . . 

X must note that all buildings don’t have the same facility and or- 
ganizational problems. . . . 

My summary : This is a new program, and it is important to come 
tc crips with these problems to improve the quality of the program. 
I tun convinced that many of these problems will be eliminated, as 
we gain more expertise in this area. The national lunch program is a 
definite asset to the children in our schools. . 

Senator Hart. Mr. Smith, that is a very helpful statement. It is 
based on about a 4-month experience, llow many children are in the 
Jefferson Elementary ? 

Mr. Smith. At the present time, 603. 

Senator Hart. What percentage of that 600 participate in the 
lunch program ? 

Mr. Smith. I would say about 60 percent. 

Senator Hart. Are you able to estimate how many are eligible, but 

for one reason or another do not participate ? 

Mr. Smith. I am always afraid of estimates. I found some very 
knowledgeable information after going through and entering ques- 
tionnaires and reviewing applications. I found at least 70 or 75 per- 
cent of our parents were on welfare rolls or ADC with children. At 
that time I thought it was about 40 percent. Our community is class 
changing. It is the urban type where there is vertical mobility and 
we tend to move east. There is also the kind of mobility we have an 
in-migration as well as an immigration into a particular area. This 
is the place where we come into the city of Grand Rapids where my 
school is located. I think there is a cosmobility there, 50 percent of 
my kids change at the end of a given year. 



Senator Hart. The reason I said I thought your statement was 
helpful, it is a balanced kind of report, it identifies some shortcom- 
ings, it notes the advances, and then makes the judgment that the 
gains justify the efforts. I think it is the kind of statement that a 
person who is unsure as to whether we should really push this effort 
tc vards school feeding would be most apt to be persuaded by. 

Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith, have you been able to work out a satisfactory plan for 
teacher time, especially their free time within the lunch program, 
where they can still participate in supervision? 



Balanced Retort Most Helpful 
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Mr. Smith:. First of all, I am not an advocate, especially, I realize 
a teacher is the best vehicle to help me do my job with kids. Also X 
realize that they negotiated for local representation. X would say 
some of my help is volunteer. X would say the bulk of carrying out 
the total responsibility is an administrative one. They do help at 
times. We have six lunchroom supervisors and that presents a prob- 
lem inasmuch as these particular individuals are changing all the 
time, and it is only on a part-time basis. 

I would say no to your question, I don’t think this is satisfactory 
inasmuch as I think we could eliminate many lands of things if our 
total staff were able to gear ahead .vith its particular concern. 

Mr. Cassidy. Do the children in your schools still choose to go 
home if they want, can they ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you. 

Mr. Becicttam. I have one question. 

On the same order as Mr. Cassidy, in your opinion, does the lack 
of involvement of the teachers in the school lunch program work 
counter to making school lunch a part of the full education process, 
say, in your school or public school. I am speaking now, of earlier 
testimony relating to the need to begin to recognize this as a part of 
the total responsibility of educating. Teachers are negotiating them- 
selves out of the program. We run counter, don’t we, to this theory, 
to this possibility ? 

Mr. Smith. I think, well, it depends. After we have initiated a 
program, I think many of the teachers can see some real positive 
kinds of things and how nutrition relates to educational think this- 
is something that educators, at least we out in the field., feel, per- 
haps, that teachers have no j given some thought to. I do know the 
Y.E.A., it is their platform for teachers, they want duty-free time, 
at the same time I am saying that those in any given community, in ! 

any given elementary school is most effective working with the kids 
because of poor rapport with the teachers. X don’t know how we can 
resolve it but that would be my interest. 

Mr. Beckham. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Iiinney. 

Mr. IftNNEY. I am particularly concerned about the breakfast 
area. The word breakfast comes from break the fast. This has been a 
long expanse of time that an individual does without a meal. 

I would like to direct this question, what are some of the support- 
ing arguments in favor of the breakfast program as opposed to the 
lunch program? 1 

Most PHOOucnvE Learning Time — Morning 

Mr. Smith. I think there is a time span. The second one I would 
say, and I am not an official expert, but in terms of energy, I under- 
stand breakfast has more energizing agents in the foods. 

A third one, we in education believe the most productive part, the 
learning time of students occurs in the morning area, and our think- 
ing would be if a youngster would be more alert at that time, it 
would probably be more productive to him in the nutritional way as 
well as educationally. I think that is a rationale. ; 

i 
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Mr. Kinney. We certainly hop© your evaluation will point out 
some of these arguments f or^ the sake of entering into the record at a 
later time because you are right, if you have stated in here the kid’s 
behavior is better, functioning better, everyone would attest to the 
fact that nutritional portion has something to do with his learning. 
If he has gone without food from 6 o’clock in the afternoon, that 
points up another point there. You say about 70 percent of these stu- 
dents are from families which qualify to be on public assistance, 
which means probably a great deal or practically all of your stu- 
dents would probably be in need of both meals, as opposed to one or 
the other. 

I ajDpreciate your comments and will certainly give some direction 
to the director’s xerograms. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Was there much debate within the employees, from 
the x^rincix^al to custodian, in the school over whether or not the 
school should enter into the program? 

Mr. Smith. In a school or all schools ? 

Senator Hart. In yours. 

Mr. Smith. I think that is a true statement. 1 think any time you 
have change, how we are going to work this in now, how much more 
can we take on, you know, reallv when are we going to be ade- 
quately compensated for the tin iking on. Am I perpetu- 
ating a welfare syndrome. 7’ ids of things, that is the 

kind of interaction and discc ^, r all the time. 

M r * Beckham. This is m cut rather than a question. I 

think you,, in your testimony, ueiuiy make the point that given a 
principal or a person who is more immediately responsible for a 
program like school lunch or any^ program, given the initiative, the 
foresight, objectivity, and the desire to do it makes a heck of a lot 
of ' difference. Clearly the reason it is going as it is going in your 
Schools is because ycav have decided to make a No. 1 commitment to 
it. I think it is fair to say that the loievancy, you being a black 
principal, predominantly black children, the background and under- 
standing you have clearly lends itself to making the program work, 
because my guess is, by you being the person you are, the students 
feel a lot more comfortable, a lot more willing to participate than 
they might have felt given a different personality. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Our concluding witness before we take a brief re- 
cess is the Superintendent of Public Schools of Grand Rapids We 
welcome Mr. Phillip Runkel. 

STATEMENT OP PHILLIP RUNKEL, SUPERINTENDENT OP SCHOOLS 

GRAND RAPIDS; ACCOMPANIED BY DAVE LANCASHIRE, POOD 

SERVICE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Rtokel. I have not prepared a statement for you, but I want 
to go over some things. 

i> a ve> do_you want to come up, too. There may be some questions. 

pef&tor Hart. Mr. Runkel, you proceed as you think it would be 
helpful for the record. 



Mr. Runkel. My name is Phillip Runkel, Superintendent of 
Schools in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I came to the city of Grand Rapids on the job on December 14* 
Prior to that time there was a controversy over hot lunch filed in 
the newspaper. I came to the suburb of Detroit— Utica, Mich. — and 
certainly I was appalled to know in the cities there was not a hot 
lunch program, and because I saw very well, where the need was the 
greatest, we in our community were not really addressing ourselves 
to that problem. 

I think the statements on the things that happened were the his- 
tory in Grand Rapids in terms of hot lunch. I felt sincerely we 
ought to move the program. That was in December. Putting the pro- 
grams together at this time was not easy. There were many problems 
extern ally and internally. 

One, it was almost impossible for us in our capacity to produce 
hot lunches in the satellite kitchens at that time. We felt the best 
way to go was to cater the lunches. We had an animosity internally. 

I think Tony summarized it very well. The principals of the 17 
schools where we implemented the program were sympathetic and 
understanding and I think did a very good job in terms of imple- 
menting the program. 

The first task we ought to address ourselves to, which we had the 
greatest urgency, was the 18 title I schools out of a total of 52 
schools. 

Then we put the program together from a realistic standpoint be- 
cause board members on oi board had had various positions on this 
occasion and were split on this issue, we did put this together and 
did adopt the policy. 

Fund Shortage xn Maint Areas 

One of the reasons that our policy was somewhat restrictive and 
maybe did not address itself to the total use at that time was our 
understanding of funds available. I recognize that we were con- 
cerned about local funds in these program because we were already 
short in many areas. 

,We did proceed and, as you can see in the statistical data I have 
given you, we are addressing ourselves to a larger number of chil- 
dren than ever before. So in implementing the program we had to 
work on several various problems. 

First of all, the board would take a policy position; second, send 
it to our administrators to get them ready for the implementation of 
programs.. We did this in several ways. We observed this in several 
cities, Philadelphia, Detroit, to look at existing programs and to 
study what could be done there. AVe then purchased the necessary 
equipment and tables and had them here by the time the program 
started. 

There have been problems with the program. I think maybe the 
suggestions that have been made by both Tony and Barb have to be 
looked at, and we are in the process of doing that. We are now evalu- 
ating the program and we will be taking a sampling of our total 
community to get their feeling on what ways we ought to expand ■» 
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the program. I feel that somehow the city may have been misled. I 
think there is a stronger urgency for a lunch program in the schools 
in this city than many people give credit. 

For example, in the outlying areas as well as the inner city, I be- 
lieve ultimately the lunch program will be adopted in all of the 
schools in Grand Rapids. 

I would make a couple of comments in regard to legislation at the 
State level. I think the State has to take a stronger position in terms 
of sivpporting the xerogram, and X believe if the program is there, 
then I think some of the suggestions I have heard this morning in 
terms of affirmative action may be considered, and also X believe the 
State deiDartment of education has to have the staff, a larger iper- 
c^ntagc of staff, to address itself to the ]3roblems around the State. T 
also feel that they need to be able to have staff to collect data in 
terms of each city so they can help school administrators in the var- 
ious areas address themselves to the needs of that community. 

Wh will be moving ahead with our xnogranx and I believe irroba- 
bly expanding it in terms of the future. It has had problems and 
many of them have been addressed. I am convinced over the long 
run we will be able to solve any of these problems. 

The suggestions today were meaningful in terms of communica- 
tion, although we have made an effort to settle ax>peal cases and 
have directed our prihciiials, and the system may have broken down 
someplace, we will get at that and find out why. 

CoMIVIITTED To IlMPROVE X^ROGRA M 

We are now, I think, having some inrpact and some rax3l3ort with 
children who have a need for this program, and I am committed to 
improve the program and move the x>rogram ahead. We will be 
doing a sample of our total community in regard to the hot lunch 
program, J>articipants and people who may not be participating who 
may desire the xerogram, so we will have some good data in terms of 
where to move. 

I think that basically summarizes my testimony. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much and congratulations. 

What kind of progress, if it isn’t pushing, do you exx>ect to make? 
You say you have 17 or 18 schools in this group that now 
pate. What are the circumstances that would x^ersuade you and the 
board and another school to participate ? 

Mr. Rthstker. I think Ave have some of the fringe area schools avc 
ought to look at. I am sure avc haA^e a high influence of children in 
those schools that need it. It think that the total community must be 
invoked. Also I think if we really liaA r e the data, I don’t think avc 
have the data about hoAV our x>coi>ie really feel about the hot lunch. 

For example, the millage survey, I think we have to haA r e good 
data. We hear people on this and that side of the street talk about 
it. We can talk in this neighborhood and that neighborhood, but 
really what kind of data do we have? Usually people who speak the 
loudest are heard, but what does John and Mary Doe really feel 
about a lunch bill in the school. For example, for the whole people 
in the city we are gcing to have to provide the same kind of serv- 
ices. For example, if I lived in ICentwood, the kid would be driven 
to school and he would have a hot lunch program. If I lived in 
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Grand Rapids and we don’t get State transportation services, so we 
don’t have bus service in terms of that if you live 2 miles from the 
school, then you have to pick the kid up at noon. I am just talking 
about working mothers. X think that people are misreading the views 
of the citizenry of our community. 

I am sure there is opposition and there is, but X want to address 
ourselves to the whole issue. That may be over a couple of years. I 
am not here to commit that at this time, but X think, if it can hap- 
pen in suburban Grand Rapids, then I think it can happen through- 
out the country and I feel strongly about that. 

Senator Hakt. Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. Do you have a dietician or nutrition or professional 
food staff ? 

Mr. RtrNKEr.. Yes; Mr. Lancashire may want to address himself 
to that. 

Mr. Cassidy. Does that employee review the menu plan and e abl- 
ate the meals that are served? 

Mr. Lancashire. We have a nutritionist who is primarily in 
charge of the home economics program of the schools. She assists me 
in the menus. 

Any Rood REJ^cmoN/ W aste Study? 

Mr. Cassidy. The problem of food being acceptable to the ha- 
dron, have you done any sort of a study of rejection or waste? 

Mr. RunkeIj. I have a comment on that. 

One, X have walked down the hall and seen the food and there are, 
T think, some problems. I think that Dave may want to address him- 
self more to that kind of thing. However, in any suburban school 
district or someplace you have a hot lunch program you have given 
menus at a given time where you have that time to waste, I am 
sorry, we do. You are not going to eliminate that problem alto- 
gether ever. 

Mr. Cassidy. Have you formed an opinion in your mind that 
fhere should be certain changes perhaps in the type A lunch that 
would still provide a nutritious meal but improve its acceptability ? 

Mr. RuniieIj. I have some idea. Dave may want to comment on 
that. He is more of an expert in that area. 

Believes Tyre A Menus Behind Times 

Mr. Lancashire. I do. Senator Hart, you made a visit to the 
churches in the area. They are not currently following the type A 
menii in many, many cases, but they are feeding the kids and they 
are feeding the kids basically what they want. I think the type JL 
menu, the specifications laid out as today, are about 25 years behind 
the times. 

Senator Hart. Behind the times in terms of taste or nutrition ? 

Mr. Lancashire. Nutritionally they are up to date but we also 
have to cater to today’s children. 

Mr. Runxcel. Wb have different children. 

Mr. Cassidy. What would you think of the situation where you 
could change the meal patterns, make them more acceptable, make 
the type A lunch a more acceptable lunch and include some type of 
vitamin supplement and allow you that type of flexibility, do you 
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think, you would have wide acceptability among the parents and the 

school board and your nutritionist? ox. i 

Mr. Runkel. We have done some things. South Middle School re- 
cently had an ethnic day, in terms of that kind of thing, and I think 
if you are having hot lunches, there are certam techniques that have 
to be utilized, maximized; for example, the things we used to do 
where X came from, maybe have an international day, various kinds. 
Maybe we would have Chinese food and then give a little prize, you 
know, in terms of little Chinese trinkets. The hotdog^nnd am urger 
were always the best seller. Nevertheless, you have different kind of 
tastes from different ethnic groups. You have to address yourself to 

It could be a growth of experience. There could be a lot of things 
that happen, you know, in terms of understanding of other people. 1 
would have no objection to that. X think it might be a very good 
suggestion. 

Dave, if you want to comment on *.L. . _ 

IVXr. Beckham. Grand Rapids tends to highlight, I think, again 
that leadership, one person in the right spot, is responsible for get- 
ting the ball rolling. Before you came things were at a dead stand- 
still and the board was going in the opposite direction you are going 
now. You read the situation right and you acted. 

Mr. Etjnkel. The next action is to move. 

Mr. Beckham. You made a commitment. 

Mr. Rthstkel. I am committed to the program. I am not sure, it 
doesn’t necessarily mean it is going to move. ‘ _ , 

Mr. Beckham. A question on the quality of the food. Everybody 
is pretty much saying the typo A lunch is not necessarily appetizing 
or appealing, but yet it meets nutritional standards; You are saying 
you would like to get flexibility. 

Mr. Rtjhkel. X would like the kid to eat the food. 

Food for tbce Poor— Not Poor Food 

Mr. Beckham. That is the earlier statement about getting the 
food in first. In the programs to deal with the poor, it is easier for 
those of us responsible for setting the program up to set certain 
standards on the board, surplus foods, because maybe it is a way ox 
getting rid of it, mass production shortcutting, because they have to 
do it in this kind of way. Food for the poor should not be poor 
food, regardless of the nutritional requirements. Starting off new, 
you can probably turn that whole cycle around, because I think in a 
lot of the school systems in the State of Michigan this is part of the 
problem. The program has been in for 10 or 12 years. It is so set, I 
think, in the notion what we have been doing. Meet the standards. It 
is there, if the kids don’t want it, we will try to get it and educate 
them to what good it does for them. 

Mr. Rthstkee. Although we use some of this food, I think what 
happens, some of this bureaucracy builds tlie menus for the last 12 
years and they circulate the doggoned thing for the next 12. 

What I think catering does bring into the picture is a new ap- 
proach, a competitive kind of thing. Recognizing that may have 
problems, we recognize we have had. We had some heating problems, 
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giving fish one day, it was a bad deal. Wb gave everybody a free 
lunch* It was wrong, it wasn’t cooked, in no way was it cooked. We 
failed, that day. "We addressed ourselves to that. That is going to 
happen with any kina of a mechanism. I am sorry about that, but 
it will happen. It seems that does show some promise in terms of 

I get concerned about your building a big kitchen and getting 
locked into the same kinds of things, the same menu over 12 years, 
because it becomes easy to produce. v ou don’t challenge yourself m 
doing things differently and that is where you really get buried. 
Then your count goes down and you say,_why is our count gom^ 
down because you know, if you talk to kids, they will tell you, I 
think Barbara’s point is right. We are doing some of that, we are 
doing a survey with parents right now, and we will submit the re- 
sults to you. .... , , _ 

Mr. Kinney. TVHbat constitutes eligibility for tree or reduced price 

lunches? 

Mr. Rtjnhee. If Dave would comment on that. _ 

Mr. Lancashire. "We were following the guidelines set by the 
Federal Government. I don’t remember those offhand, maybe Barb 
does. We do not deviate from that at all. . 

Mr. Kjnnet. In previous testimony there was objection to the 
fact, in changing guidelines you eliminated supervision. 

Mr. Runkee. Pretty well. 

Mr. Kinney. Has that been corrected ? 

Mr. Btjnkel. Yes, it has been corrected. 

Mr. Kinney. You mentioned the desires to obtain data relative to 
the feel of the people regarding the school lunch program. I am sure 
you would like to address yourself to this portion of this particular 
statement. I think that would have to have some relevancy to the 
need as relates to the number of children in need of food in particu- 
lar. ' 

You have all the people, as you say, the people who make the 
most noise, you will find the people who are hungry and poor don’t 
make the noise, they don’t know the fight mechanism or certain 
kinds ox controls, and I have bsen very much concerned about cer- 
tain communities who talk about good work relationships and not 
relating that work relationship to the controls of a particular estab- 
lishment might have over a particular community. I think any data 
that would reflect upon the decisions to £>e made relative to any kind 
of program would have to take this under consideration. 

Mr. Rxn ke l. First of all, you have a need, we have to get data, 
first of all, people who are using the program. That is noi easy be- 
cause poor people don’t have telephones. You are going to have to be 
more personalizing and so forth. 

Recognize They Have a Need 

We also recognize there are many schools wh o may not be the 
same percentage. Tony’s percentage is higher. What project we fol- 
low is feeding the kids there, probably about 80 percent, but we rec- 
ognize they also havd^a need. 
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How do we address ourselves to secure data there? We will secure 
from an American firm the kinds of problems in utilizing the firm 
in this kind of endeavor, recognizing the very specific kinds, data 
can be data, but we want to get at the problems. IVe are not trying 
to build the data up against the program here, what problems we 
have, how we improve it, where do we go from here. You have to 
get data. You can have a group come here and there, but we have to 
say scientifically this is what the poor people in this town think. 
There is a need and a problem. Where do we go from here in these 
problems. So that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Kxisnex. That is good. 

Let me kind of back up here to some other things which might 
have been said before. I have been very much concerned about the 
need to tie in nutritional programs within the curriculum system of 
a particular school. Are you concerned about making sure that the 
kids eat the food and everyone is concerned about kids going toward 
habits, if a kid gets up in the morning and buys bubble gum, he is 
going to buy it no matter what type of food is available. I think you 
need to tie this package in some way to provide the kind of 
training 

Mr. Kitnkel. We have some things going in terms of nutrition 
classes for mothers. But we need to do a lot more. The point of how 
you bring the staff, we had, you know, a sizable amount of opposi- 
tion from our staff, not too many problems once we are up there. Of 
course, this is tradition, some are pretty bad, the change: Is this 
going to happen, how is this going to affect mo. which ve all thin] 
of. How do we bring staff members 7 k v t o that sev- 

eral ways. 

One, you know we ought to be addressing ourselves to particularly 
the schools with some specific kinds of people, and, you know, more 
than I do, about nutrition and how you implement the program, 
ought to develop son c service programs, in those schools. For exam- 
ple, Tony’s schools, sta. t with two or three starter schools and build 
a pattern. 

You see, we hire a teacher for that kind of work, you know* the 
expenditure increases- That may be another step we may have to go 
to, We may have to hire specific teachers to work with the principal 
in that kind of program. You get all of these demands. 

In Kentwood they nave been doing it for years. They don’t need a 
differential. These are the kind of things, we are going to go ahead 
with the program. You get down to this, you teach. We will feed 
them, we will live ov cur agreement, but tiow we get back to the 
ot 1 ier kinds of things, you see. 

Mr. Kustistev. Thank you. 

Senator Haht. Gent ~ r; aeii, thank you very much. I think all of us- 
ha t e the feeling that the progress in Grand Kapids is identifiable, 
encouraging, and I hop*, it will bring satisfaction to those who have 
bee a so long concerned about it. 

The data that is provided to the committee by Mr. Runkel and 
Mr. Lancashire will be nr de a part of the record/ 75 

S ena tor Hart. We will recess, to resume at 1 :30 o’clock. 

{ Whereupon, the committee recessed at 1 p.m., to reconvene at> 
1:30 p.m.) 

Appendix 1, p. &49(i. 
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Senator Hart. The committee will be in order. 

Before proceeding to our scheduled witnesses for the afternoon, at 
re ess I was approached by a group who explained they had been 
here during the morning and had anticipated being able to testify at 
the end of the day; however, they must leave by 3 o’clock. They in- 
dicated their testimony would consume about 2 minutes. With apolo- 
gies to those who have been scheduled, I would welcome Mr. Alan 
Maki of Grand Bapids, of the Young Workers Liberation League. 
Mr. Maki. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN MAKI, ORGANIZATIONAL SECRETARY, 

GRAND RAPIDS BRANCH, YOUNG WORKERS LIBERATION 

LEAGUE 

Mr. ^ TvT. We have all heard the problem, we all know the prob- 
lem b:n ally, feeding the 300,000 hungry schoolchildren in the State 
of Michigan. 

Someone posed the problem that it is a question of books or free- 
lunches. We are sick and tired with being faced with the problem of 
books or lunches when the Vietnam war is costing us, the taxpayers, 
working and poor people, enough to pay for both books and lunches, 
much more in fact. The 300,000 hungry schoolchildren in the State 
of Michigan are being denied a free lunch, they are starving, be- 
cause the Vietnam war is costing us $120,000 every 7 4 seconds. It 
would cost $120,000 to feed the 300,000 hungry schoolchildren in the 
State of Michigan per day, using Mr. Porter’s figure of 40 cents per 
lunch. That means that the 300,000 hungry schoolchildren in Michi- 
gan could have a free lunch every day for. 1 whole year for what -the 
Vietnam war is costing us every 8 hours. " • \ /. 

The Vietnam war is not the only reason children are going hun- 
gry, though it is the main reason. Farmers are being paid not to 
grow crops. We say that this money, hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, should be used by the Government to purchase seed, pay decent 
union wages to the unemployed, and purchase whatever else is neces- 
sary to grow this food that is needed for these hungry schoolchil- 
dren- This would also cut the cost of lunches and provide jobs for 
the unemployed. 

We demand : 

(1) Lunches, not war; 

(2) A free lunch for every child whose family has an income less 
than $6,500 a year (family of four) ; 
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(3) That the children of the unemployed be given free lunches 

(4) That all needed funds be obtained by a tax on the large cor- 
poi. ations, General JXtotors, et cetera, and no taxes on incomes less 
than $10,000 a year ; 

(5) We also support the statement of Mrs. Parsaca. 

4 . 1 . Hart. Mr. Maki, thank you. You have introduced a note 

^ think is a help and I think many of the readers of this record 
will agree with every suggestion you make. 

To help put this thing in focus, you remind rae of another com- 
parison that is a rather frequently used one now. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, on the average, spends about $24 0 a year to teach those in 
primary and secondary schools, and spends $T„800 a year to train 
those m the military to kill. 

X welcome your testimony. Thank you. 

3VIr. BlAmi^'We thank you for allowing us to testify. 

Senator Hart. Let me welcome the executive director of the Lan- 
sing Schools Education Association, Mr. James Ilengstebeck. 

* PT^israsTERECKi. Correction Senator. I am the president of the 
La Schools Education Association. 

Senator Hart. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES HENGSTEBECK, 7£'RESIDENT, LANSING 
SCHOOLS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Hek-gstebecr:. My name is James Ilengstebeck. I am presi- 
dent of the Lansing School Education Association. 

. Senator Hart, members of the : committee, on behalf of the Lan- 
sing Schools Education Association, which represents approximately 
1,500 elementary and secondary teachers in the Lansing School Dis- 
trict, thank you for the opportunity to present to your committee 
our views on school lunch programs. We are very pleased that the 
IJ.S. Senate has come to Lansing, Much., to hear the people on this 
issue; There are many people in the land today who attempt to cre- 
ate the impression that national leadership has developed a posture 
of aloofness from the feelings of constituents on the significant is- 
sues of the times. Your presence today is an instance of positive de- 
nial of that claim. 

In addressing the matter under consideration, let me first state 
that our point of view will focus entirely on the need for and the 
problems connected with providing a lunch program for elementary 
pupils. That, in our opinion, is where the, issue squarely and 

ought to rest, as a matter of fact. 5 

There are many who essentially believe that education ought to 
merely consist of developing skills in the three R’s. Their line of 
reasoning is that it is not the business of the schools to provide for 
feeding kids, or .my other related undertaking. This, they say, is the 
exclusive responsibility of the home, and taxpayers should not have 
to subsidize the same. Teachers, however, simply cannot accept that 
argument as being educationally valid. 

We believe that while many parents, in fact, have the economic 
means to furnish their kids with daily nutritional requirements, 
there are great numbers who do not. Yet those parents are required 
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by law, like everyone else, to send their boys and girls to school to 
learn basic skills and to become acquainted with the experiences, val- 
ues, and customs of American society. At the same time it can be 
demonstrated by any test or index required that kids who lack mini- 
mum daily nutritional requirements, kids who are, bluntly, hungry, 
do not learn as well as those who are more economically fortunate. 
The question simply is, how can a little boy or girl who is suffering 
from hunger, fatigue, or pain concentrate on school lessons? Thus, 
on one hand we mandate school attendance, but, on the other hand, 
we are confronted with the awful reality that our statutory require- 
ments abuse equal educational opportunity. That is, if parents can- 
not provide, then someone else must if we are going to insure that 
every member of the younger generation has an equal opportunity to 
achieve thei r terns of the American dream. Mr. Chairman, the only 
logical body to do what I have outlined is the National Government, 
for the problem is not unique to Lansing or the State of Michigan. 

Buildings Not Consteuoted To Feed Pupils 

In terms of gaging the level of funding required, I would like to 
rife for you some of the problems the Lansing school district will 
encounter in providing lunch for elementary school children. The 
e r..C consideration is that our buildings were not constructed so as to 
anticipate the need being discussed here today. We will have to have 
resources enough in order to plan space for a lunch program whi ch 
will satisfy fire regulations, et cetera, and at the same time not im- 
pose greatly on necessary educational programs. 

Feeding kids in a gym takes away from physical education. Feed- 
ing kids in a classroom infringes on the teaching atmosphere vis-a- 
vis sanitation. Sending kids home with a cold lunch raises obvious 
concerns about assurance that the child will actually have the chance 
to eat the lunch. We must also provide time for the child to get 
away from adult supervision, and vice versa, in order to release en- 
ergy that would be inappropriate within the school building, like 
running and shouting. We also will have to cope with the problem 
of storing equipment, since few buildings have that kind of space. 
In brief, the list of problems that fail within the space or facility 
category are complex, but given the resources they probably could be 
made manageable. 

Another need will be proinding for adequate supervision. Teach- 
ers, like any other employee group are entitled to duty-free l un ch pe- 
riods of a reasonable length. If the intention is to ask them to give 
of their time, then they must be appropriately remunerated. A more 
desirable kind of supervision would be utilization of nonprofes- 
sional aides from the respective school communities. But nonprofes- 
sional supervision must receive some training commensurate with the 
responsibility of handling children. There must also be pay enough 
to attract qualified and dedicated help. Again, the problem is a com- 
plex one, but given the resources it can be managed. 

A really “gut” level matter is the question of who the schools will 
feed. Will they feed all, regardless of parental preference ? Will 
they feed just the needy? If so, how will we get around the problem 
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of stigmatizing those kids so defined in the eyes of their peei^s and 
the community at large? Related to this general concern is how fees 
will be established and collected. Ideally and politically we ought to 
provide free lunches. That would “short cut” the questions raised 
above. Racking the resources to do that, we must still have the funds 
necessary to provide necessary planning and administrative support. 

Impractical To Charge Rated Rees 

One other concern on the matter of fees for lunches, if we must 
assume that they will have to be charged, is the amount. At an ear- 
lier point in time when we were wrestling with the idea of an ele- 
mentary lunch program in the Lansing school district, it was sug- 
gested that fees might be differentiated according to the child’s need 
category. That is, it was suggested that there might be one rate for 
a child whose parents were not defined as being financially distressed 
and lesser amounts for children whose guardians are economical^ 
disadvantaged. This approach, in my mind, is not only administra- 
tively impractical but comes close to being unconscionable. Let us 
not brand the needy with a mark or symbol of their plight. 

I would have no problem in itemizing for the committee more 
concerns than I have listed to this point. But, knowing that others 
here today will doubtlessly fill in any gaps, I should like to go back 
to the point made earlier about the need for the national Govern- 
ment to assume the responsibility for providing the resources to cope 
with the issue at hand. The emphasis this time, however, will be on 
financial realities confronting local school districts, especially Lan- 
sing, and the State of Michigan. 

Candor requires me to say, and you will not be surprised to hear 
this, I am sure, that we are in the midst of a crisis that has the po- 
tential for a kind of revolution. Our schools are financed mainly by 
property taxes. Lansingites historically, until last year, supported 
their schools by voting the necessary property tax levies because 
they genuinely believed that quality education was the foundation of 
wiable democracy. But spiraling inflation and other onerous eco- 
nomic forces have forced us to ask for levels of property taxation 
that are just unacceptable in the eyes of the property owner. On 
.April o, for example the Lansing Board of Education asked the 
voters to approve a basic operating levy of 24 mills. The outcome of 
that election was overwhelmingly negative. The request as a matter 
of fact, was beaten 2 to 1. The bitter irony is that the school district 
cannot afford to ask for less without endangering the continuance of 
fundamentally sound education. Yet it may have to do just that un- 
less the State legislature can promise the taxpayer some relief in the 
near future 

The State legislators, on the other hand, are looking in the eye of 
a multimillion dollar general deficit, something in the neighborhood 
of $60 million, depending on how one chooses to define his terms. 
The legislature, in other words, is in the untenable position of hav- 
ing to pick and choose between what deserves their attention first. 
Should they shortchange schools in order to meet the responsibility 
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of the welfare problem? Should they shortchange the poor in order 
to meet the desperate needs of our urban centers? Briefly, to whom 
shall be given the distinctiion of wearing an “I’ve been had” label ? 

Taxpayer Cannot Carry the Burden 

The point is that fund?! derived from property taxes to support 
school programs in this State have been exhausted. The individual 
taxpayer cannot carry the burden any longer. In Lansing he knows 
that 440 professional educators, his kids’ teachers, have had to be 
pink-slipped because he didn’t vote for the millage. He knows that 
fact boilers on tragedy. He also knows that he cannot do it. alone 
any longer. 

I srbmit that our legislature must commit the people of this State 
to approving new ways of financing. This effort will necessarily in- 
volve arduous and prolonged political battle. The question simply 
will not be solved tomorrow. 

In sum, while all of what I have just said is being worked out, 
hungry kids will still be trying to understand their school lessons. 
Their need cannot wait, however, until the financial crisis dimin- 
ishes. Every day that goes by without providing for their need is 
another day of unequal educational opportunity. Every day that 
goes by without acknowledging the fact that hungry little boys and 
girls and the parents of the same cannot help themselves is another 
day of violating the constitutional principle of “equal protection” of 
the laws. The national Government must help us out in every way it 
can. Provide us with the resources, please. 

Thank you, Senator Hart. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Hengstebeck. 

In Lansing, junior and senior high schools do have a lunch pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Hengstebeck. Yes, sir ; that is correct, an open lunch period. 

Senator Hart. An open lunch period. 

Has there been any primary school that has undertaken to have a 
deeding program that you are aware of? 

Mr. Hengstebeck:. I am not particularly in a position to answer 
that question authoritatively, Senator. There are those here who can. 
AlS I alluded to in my statement, we tried to wrestle with the kids, 
the needy kids, especially in the model cities area this year. I think 
we do feed in primary schoo 1 but on a limited basis. I may, in fact, 
stand corrected on that. 

Senator Hart. Let me give you a hypothetical, and I may cast it a 
little unfairly. Bestrncturing the State revenue system, as you say, 
will take a long tin, , or at least there is no reason to think it is 
around the comer. The Federal Government provides under the ex- 
isting school feeding laws some mor.eys. It would appear it is not 
sufficient to expand the facilities where none exist or expand existing 
facilities that are inadequate or provide new facilities for feeding, it 
may require the use of classrooms or gymnasiums. State change of 
revenue for support of the school programs and school feeding is in 
the dim future. The Federal Government is unwilling to do more 
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than it now is. You say that that produces a day where a child — it 
is another day of unequal educational opportunity. Notwithstanding 
the burdens that are imposed by the inadequacy of the Federal pro- 
gram and the virtual lack of support at the State level, could some- 
one fairly say, but nonetheless, until that situation is improved a 
school, a principal and teacher, and all associated with the school 
system, should sign on to do what is possible under the existing lim- 
its thereby reducing, to some extent, the inequality of the educa- 
tional opportunities for the poor child? How do you respond to that 
inquiry ? 

Teachers Try To Meet Challenges 

Mr. Hengstebeck. I think generally you will find, at least in 
Michigan, that teachers do and will, in fact, respond to the need in 
lieu of something more substantial as I have outlined it. X can tell 
you I think, candidly again, initially this year in Lansing we con- 
sidered a demonstration program essentially in the model cities area 
and that program, as it was designed, in fact, bordered on if not in- 
deed violated the terms of the . teachers’ . master contract, and natu- 
rally I am sure that you . are aware are very sensitive about that 
kind of thing* That is, the right to collective bargaining in Michi- 
gan for teachers has only been around , about 5 years or so, bitt we, 
nevertheless, sat down in Lansing with administrators and coopera- 
tively worked our way through the terminology of the master agree- 
ment, et cetera, in an effort to meet the needs of kids. In short, Sen- 
ator, I am saying that teachers, God bless them, are still for kids 
and will try to meet the challenges of the day. I can say that for 
Lansing and I think I can say that for most of the teachers in the 
State of Michigan. , : ‘ ^ ^ : ‘ / 

Senator Hart. I appreciate the answer. My question or comment 
was not to suggest that the make-do is something that I would say 
Should be. done and one could; very well argue to the extent you 
make-do you reduce the pressures to improve and therefore are 
really f doing a disservice; to the kids. But you and I know perfectly 
well there are those who have a rather strong feeling that the ab- 
sence of the more perfect model does not justify our. failure to work 
to make as useful as possible, and that is the reason. 

Mr. HmsrGSTEBECxi. Again, very quickly, I want to respond, though 
we are not debating the issue, I am sure. Yes, ws can make-do, but 
there are 33,000 kidf? in this district alone, many of whom are, more 
than just a few of whom are, hungry and there is no way— I believe 
I heard the previous gentleman allude to the fact there are some 
300,000 kids in the Nation who are affected by hunger daily— you 
are not going to meet that need on a make-do basis day in and day 
out, you just can’t, no way. 

Senator Hart. We indeed are not debating that, we are agreeing. 

Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

Could you enlarge on the infringement of the school lunch room 
as one of the attributes in the teaching classroom? X think that 
would be worthwhile to get into, because I think that is something 
that will probably come up more and I would like to understand 
what you mean. 
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Mr. Hktstgs'tebeck. Simply, I believe that in other districts in the 
State, and I am sure throughout the Nation, they have wrestled with 
this problem of the need for facilities and buildings that werent 
really designed to provide or have a lunch program in them, and. the 
route or path, at least, the easiest path in this regard is to utilize 
classrooms. This is where the child spends a major portion of his 
day and it iust seems to follow naturally that the classroom is an 
easy facility and a logical facility to use. However, X think that tha 
ignores a couple of facts that are so very important to the child & 
basic instruction. 

Wrong— Fei® and Teach in Same Foom 

No. 1, that room is there as a place to develop the skills and the 
overall education of the child and its atmosphere for that purpose is 
too critical to expect that we can feed lunch in that room as well as 
teach basic skills or instruct the child in the ways # of American so- 
ciety, is really asking too much of the teacher who is responsible for 
the housekeeping and the other administrative tasks that go along 
with that room, and really expecting too much of the child as well. 
You, in effect, so far as the child is concerned^ are confining him to 
a classroom for practically the entirety of his school day. You are 
providing him with no way to get away by keeping him there for an 

additional period of time. ’ _ . _ A T 

Of course there is the problem of smells, the sandwiches and ba- 
nana peelings, and the problem of litter from packages and spins 
on the floor. All. of these sorts of things serve to detract from the 
educational purpose of the classroom, I think. 

I think also, however, it may just have to be necessary that class- 
rooms will have to be utilized for feeding children. If that is the 
case, then we ought to be prepared tp furnish the teacher with some 
kind of nonprofessional assistance Co manage the task. If we can 
avoid, by nature of the building’s con struction, feeding the child any- 
place but the classroom, then we at least ought to^ be prepared to 
give the teachers some professional assistance. I dhink this idea of 
nonprofessional assistance has an advantage which is highly com- 
mendable. Sometimes, I guess, educators feel there is a gap between 
themselves and the community that they serve. There are a lot of 
people “out there” who don’t have a schoolhouse feel, as it were, and. 
for that reason they don’t understand what it is that the schools are 
doing for their kids. And this is the need, X think, nonprofessional 
assistance of bringing the people into the school to give them a 
schoolhouse feel and emphasize our successes or our purpose rather 
than continually detracting from the program. 

Mr. Cassidy. TVhat you are saying, I think you could fairly say 
the problems are not insurmountable, they are real problems that 
can be dealt with ? 

Mr. XXengstebeck. X beg your pardon? I am sorry. 

Mr. Cassidy. The problem, the infringement into the classroom at- 
mosphere, it is a real problem but it can be dealt with. 

Mr. Hengstebeck. Absolutely. 
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How Did Teachers Compromise To Help? 

]VXr. Cassidy. TVliat compromises did the Lansing teachers help to 
bring about a school feeding program in Lansing 

Mr. Hettostebecic. I think it is important to say r the outset that 
the best laid plans of mice and men in this ance in the end went 

astray for reasons other than teacher-place ostac.e or a board of 

education-placed obstacle. However, I will jet others discuss that 
issue if you wish to discuss it. But to speak dire Hy to your ques- 
tion, we simply 1 1 to ask our teachers in lie - the contractual 

terms to consider 'educing the length of their lui :h period and in 
some instances consider supervising voluntarily lunch programs 
without, well, with remuneration, of course, but, in essence, our mas- 
ter agreement simply prescribes agaiust those kinds of things hap- 
pening. And in reality for those kinds of things to happen we would 
have had to go through a formal bargaining procedure which was 
not scheduled to begin until the close of this school year. But in- 
stead of going to the bargaining table to try to work out the differ- 
ences, we, instead, opted to work them out informally, away from 
the bargaining table, in order that everybody’s business might be ac- 
commodated for kids. If this meant reducing the length of the lunch 
period, fine ; if this meant providing teachers’ services, supervisory 
services, on a voluntary basis, fine, we condone it and we endorse it. 
Mr. Cassidy. Thank you. 

Mr. Beckham. I have two questions. 

If you were asked to weigh the present particular advantage of a 
school lunch program in an elementary school against another type 
of lunch program, either as it is set up now or by kids brinoincr bao- 
lunches; any type other than the prescribed national school Tunch 
program ; if you were asked to, -weigh the two as it relates to servino* 
the total educational needs of elementary school children what 
would tend to be your decision ? , 

Mr . ^ Hengstebeck. Mr. Beckhani, I have to confess ignorance. 
What is the national school lunch program ? 

Mr. Beckham. Then I will try to keep it brief. I will probably be 
put on the witness stand after I try to explain. 

In essence, within a particular elementary school system, those 
children who are determined eligible, based on need, receive a free 
or reduced price lunch and all other students are charged a price 
based on the cost of the lunch to the school system. 

In other words, lunches made available to the entire school: some 
students getting it free ; some at a reduced price. 

All Pay Same — or Free 

Mr. Hen gstebecic . I don’t mind that, except again I would dislike 
very much charging differentiated lunch rates. This again has the 
eliect of stigmatizing the child. There is no way you can cover that 

You know, I think, as well as I do, and anybody else knows in 
this room, that elementary children or small children, particularly, 
are not prone to reason or prone to try to understand another chilcTs 
plight or condition in life. They are rather prone to comment on it 
aptly and candidly, and thus, you know, stigmatize, alienate, isolate, 
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inflict a kind of continual verbal punishment on a child. I like the 
Idea of course, of including parental preference m a program b - 
r nn T think it is the right of the parents to decide whether or no 
their child will eat at home or in the school, blit if that means that 
w- are ooing to have to differentiate amounts, then I can’t subscribe 
to that at all Again, I would hope that however a lunch program is 
funded, it is funded at a level wherein a minimal blit standard fee 
can be charged to all students so that at least the needy will be able 
to afford to pay the fee, or that it be for tree. 

Mr. Beckham. Free for everyone ( 

Mr. Hengstebeck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckham. You would be m favor of such a program i 

Mr. Hengstebeck. Absolutely^ yes, sir. - , ^ 

Mr. Beckham. Another question. Bo you think the use of teacher^ 
during lunchtime is a profitable and valuable use of that teacher s 
time and abilities ; and given the option of paid supervision other 
than teachers, whether the use of teachers is valuable ornot, 7 9J* 

think that school lunch and feeding and nutrition, et cetera, of chil 
dren should be part of the total educational program m elementary 

school systems? . : ■ , . 

Mr. Hengstebeck. I think you asired two questions. 

Mr Hengstebeck. Let me say in the first instance I can , see no 
particular value in the teacher supervising a lunch period. Oh, sure, 
this does provide him with an opportunity to see a child more indi- 
vidually than he might otherwise, but I think it is also healthy to 
provide a time for that child to get away from the teacher and the 
teacher to get away from the child. After all, they live ^ogether m 
the same room, the same environment for the better part of a day 
and they just ought to have a way to get away from one another at 

S ° WML Ln^s answering that I forgot the second part of your ques- 

4l °M k°Beckham . The involvement of the school lunch or nutritional 
needs of children. 

Hungry Ciuldben Won’t Learn 

Mr. Hengstebeck. It is a necessary part of the program. Hungry 
kids don’t just work as well as those kids— well, a child s alnlity to 
learn, in short, depends on one part, his physical condition. If ho is 
weak from hunger or in pain from hunger, lie can t concentrate on 

the task of learning. So it is an essential ingredient. 

Again, you know, some people say, you know, the business o± tire 
schools is to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic,, the other things 
are frit's, the first thing it is lunch, so then it is breakfast and 
lunch, and when are we going to have to feed, them dinner, 1 sup- 
pose next we will put them to bed, et cetera, et cetera. I don t • see 
that kind of argument as being especially vaud. The plain point o. 

"act is that a child who is hungry, who must endure the strain o± a 
school day, and it is a strain because constantly demands are being 
placed on your mentality, must be equipped to meet that challenge. 
He can’t do it if he is hungry. 
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Mr. I am glad to see you address yourself to the Senate; 

aspect of thi3 issue, pointing out the need to have some kind of fa- 
cility for students to take their lunch and also be removed from that 
same facility during the classroom period. As a former bacteriolo- 
gist, I know how this particular thing can be a hindrance. There are 
various germs that kids might carry in a certain period, during the 
warmer months, winter, what have you, and Mr. Smith testified that 
sometimes his were rendered in the gymnasium. I think we all would 
agree that is not very healthy to have a lunch after a bunch of 
sweaty individuals have had their athletic class and then lunch- 
Also, I think you would probably be aware of the fact that the at- 
mosphere of a particular feeding facility would have some effect on 
how acceptable that particular meal would be. They have done all 
kinds of tests to say color schemes have an effect on how well a per- 
son functions in executive roles. I think the same effect would apply 
to students. 

Let me ask you a question here. You mentioned the fact you 
thought it was necessary for the teacher to get away from the stu- 
dent for a short period of time. Would you say it would be safe to 
say that this would be a nutritional value to the student and the 
teacher, to have an opportunity to have a relaxed atmosphere during 
a lunch break? Do yoii think that teacher might function better if 
she had a nutritional diet at that particular time ? 

Mr. IIen gstebece.. I guess I am running the risk of entering into 
the medical profession now by commenting in an area of which I am 
really not prepared. I can speak as an individual. I know I don’t eat 
well under duress ; I suffer indigestion for the balance of the day, if 
that has been the case. I guess I don’t chew my food as well, gulp it 
dov7.ii, you know. I guess I am putting this in very simple terms, but 
I don’t know how else to react to the question. If I have to try to 
eat lunch or watch other people eat lunch and watch out for their 
behavior and things, that kind of thing, I think what you are sug- 
gesting is that there may be something self-defeating in that and I 
would, agree with you. 

Need Professionals To Supervise 

Mr. Kintntex. Which points up further the need to have profes- 
sional people who are able to participate in this kin d of program, 
trained on site to run the program and supervise the lunch program 
at the particular time? 

Mr. Hengstebeck. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Mr. Ivinney. You also pointed out the fact there are some points 
in time when consideration was being given to implementing the 
school lunch program that there was some questions about the kind 
of fees to be charged, to whom, and to what kind of a person. One 
other point you talked about was how the fees were to be estab- 
lished, collected. How are the present fees collected as to the time 
period when a parent receives his check, welfare check, or what have 
you? " v /•'" ;* r . ‘""V ■ 

Mr. Hengstebeck. I can’t really answer that question. There are 
others here who certainly could. I personally have not had the op- 
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portunity to administer or see administered a lunch program along 
the lines that we are describing here today. 

The problem of collecting money, though it may seem trivial in 
the eyes of a lot of people is, in fact, a major problem. X can very 
briefly, and that is all X want to do, very briefly, relate to you that 
there have been previous experiences with lunch programs here in 
the Lansing School District and in the problem of collecting money, 
that, is assuring the child gets the money to the school in the first 
place, the problem of how much instructional time is going to be 
taken away as a result of having to collect money, the problem of 
who takes time administratively to handle the money, and all of 
these things make the problem of money a very large one. It seems 
like a petty detail, but every time you undertake that kind of task 
;you are detracting from someone else’s time who is essentially an ed- 
ucator, not an administrator. This points up the need for some type 
of qualified, dedicated assistance. 

Mr. Kinney. I was trying to point out the difference in some var- 
ious income categories, a person who works month to month will 
Lave no money on the day-to-day basis, they receive their check on 
~th_e 1st of the month and that is taken into consideration to deter- 
mine when the money will be collected. Then you will find a kid 
who shows on the record that lie only qualifies for a reduced rate 
out nobody has taken into consideration that his parents don’t have 
The ability to budget the money to the point he can come every day. 

Mr. Hengstebeck. I agree with what you are saying. Again I 
jguess ideally and the best means is to either feed kids for free or pro- 
vide a fee system that is so minimal by way of amount and easy to 
liandle by way of payment that you avoid all those kinds of things. 
But again this implies a large level of funding. You are going to 
have to have it. 

Mr. Kinney. Tliank you. 

Senator Hart. We are not debating this, either, I am just trying 
To check. You say that the child who suffers because he is hungry is 
a poor learner? ■ 

Mr. Hengstebeck. No, sir ; he cannot learn. 

Senator Hart. He cannot learn. How does a teacher identify that 
-child? 

Obvious Signs oe Nutrition Deficiency 

Mr. Hengstebeck. I guess there are obvious signs that the child 
would ^display in the classroom. The child who . continually falls 
asleep during the course of the day, day after day, the child whose 
physique appears weak and palid, there are a host, I guess, of sur- 
face indications that might lead a teacher to conclude one of this 
child’s problems is nutrition, if it occurs day in and day out as 
much as any parent would detect the same kind of thing, I guess. 

I have to confess that in a way, I guess, Senator, you are putting 
me on the spot. I am a secondary teacher, not an elementary teacher. 
But as a parent and one who has studied some on kids’ behavior, I 
guess I have to speak from that basis and say if I see a kid in my 
dassroom who every day goes to sleep, who frequently is absent 
with illness, whose nose is continually running, whose demeanor is 
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lassitudical, whose color is poor, I guess I had better start making 
some checks with a counsellor or principal or going to visit the home 
to try to ascertain the reasons why. 

Senator Hart. I think that is a completely satisfactory answer. I 
have a large family and I think they are well nourished. The per- 
formance of some academically is unsatisfactory, or on occasion it is. 
I guess I was asking you whether as a teacher you were making the 
judgment about a probably malnourished case based on his class- 
room performance, or whether, as you say, he fell asleep. 

Mr. He^gstebecic. No; I guess there are certain signs, I think, 
which you can ascertain and begin to raise questions m your own 
mind what to do with those things. Beyond that point I don’t think 
you can make an automatic assumption that the child is not per- 
forming well in class, therefore he is undernourished. Maybe what 
we need to talk about are more kinds of supportive services for 
schools in this instance. For example, here in Lansing, the millage, 
we stand to lose our school nurse whose responsibility it is, in the 
main, to handle these kind of teacher references. Maybe a part of an- 
other item by which to gage the level of funding needed is to talk 
some about the need to include school nurses, or whatever you care 
to call them, in other words supportive personnel, through which we 
can help define or identify those kids’ needs who are, in fact, de- 
prived from hunger. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hengstebeck. Thank you, Senator Hart and members of the 
committee. X apx>reciate it very much. 

Senator Hart. It has been suggested that we depart from the list 
in calling our next witness. 

Let’s call Mr. James Kitson, the director of food services for the 
Lansing school system. I think he could help at this point in the rec- 
ord immediately following Mr. Ilengstebeck to give us some addi- 
tional history of the Lansing School District. 

STATEMENT OP E; JAMES : KIT-SON, DIRECTOR, EOOD SERVICES, 
LANSING SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. Kxtson. Good afternoon, Senator Hart and the committee. I 
am most happy to be here. 

Do you all have a copy of my report? 

Senator Hart. Yes; we do. 

On May 28, 1970, Dr. Stephen Partington, Superintendent of the 
Lansing School District, was adAused that Public Law 91—248 had 
been signed into law by President Nixon. This law amends the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act of 1948 and the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966. It also establishes specific guidelines find expands the required 
policy statement of 1968. 

Further, the necessary policy changes were drafted and submitted 
to the superintendent’s office for administrative review and submis- 
sion to the board of education for their consideration and was ulti- 
mately approved on November 3, 1970, as Lansing School District 
Policy No. 5143.1. 

Concurrently, a committee appointed by the superintendent, ad 
hoe committee on school lunch program, worked with administra- 
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tors, teachers, model cities staff, and lay citizens to develop plans for 
a demonstration program in the model cities area. This program was 
submitted to the board of education on December 11, 1970. It was 
decided on March 12, 1971, to postpone the program. A. pilot pro- 
gram is still under consideration for the fall of 1971. 

The food service department is staffed with people who have the 
administrative, management, and technical ability needed to juepare 
quality food for mass feeding. They also have the necessary exper- 
tise for packaging, distributing, and serving of meals. The regis- 
tered dieticians, Mrs. Mary Ann Lemay and Mrs. Caroline Miller 
write the menus to the type A luncheon pattern. The present kitch- 
ens are large enough to produce food for a demonstration program 
up to 16 schools. Beyond this number, additional physical facilities 
would be required. 

At the present time the program is limited to the secondary 
schools. Only 12,345 students or 41 percent of the total school district 
enrollment is given the opportunity to participate in the lunch pro- 
gram. Of the eligible students an average 30.2 percent of 4,029 partic- 
ipate in the type A lunchroom program daily. Equally important is the 
8.6 percent or 1,145 students approved for free meals, of which only 
648 or 56.6 percent x^articipate every day. This means 497 or 43.4 
percent do not participate daily. . 

The breakfast xerogram is being offered in 30 elementary buildings 
at the present time. The daily x>articipation is 3,784, or 19.9 percent 
of the elementary enrollment. 

Another situatioii lias arisen with the increasing costs to produce 
the meal. As costs go up, lunch costs have been increased to a cur- 
rent price of 45 cents. Undoubtedly this cost has eliminated some 
students from j> a rt i ci pa t in g as they do not have the full x^rice, and 
they do not qualify as needy, as provided in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture guidelines. 

As the board of education is asked to continue and expand food 
services to all needy children, it is imperative that a higher level of 
funding be provided to meet tlie maximum reimbursement level al- 
lowed in the law. At the x> resent rate of 7 cents for all type A meals 
and 30 cents for the needy, each free meal is a net loss of 15 cents, 
which must be absorbed by the xerogram. Further, guidelines should 
be issued to the local districts as to the levels of part icipat ion they 
must obtain to receive the maximum reimbursement rate. 

Problems Will Continue Until All Deceive Free F ood 

In closing, I believe that the problems in school lunch programs 
will continue until such time as till children receive a free nutritious 
luncheon as piart of their normal schoolday education. 

There is one comment, Mr. Hengstebeck, Mr. Stephan, excuse me, 
commented about the elementary program. We are serving a x>artial 
program for special education only. 

Senator Hart. I am sorry, I missed that reaction. 

Mr. Kitson. We are serving a small group in two elementary 
buildings, the special education, which qualify elementary programs. 

Senator Hart. Is there any feeding facility in the Walnut Street 
School? 
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Mr. Kitson. Yes; we have a small £>roduction kitchen in the 
building. 

Senator Hart. Which was added recently or has it always been 
there ? 

Mr. Kitson. It has always been there. 

Senator Hart. Your message is sort of clear that the only cure for 
the myriad of problems, including the apparent substantial number 
of children who are from families so poor they qualify for free 
meals and aren’t getting them, the only cure to that is money ? 

Mr. Kitson. That is true partially, but also we have not done a 
study to correlate the number of children who do not participate 
and who are not in school on any given day. We think there is an in- 
tended pattern here along with participating with the meal and par- 
ticipating in school activities. 

Senator Hart. Of the 4,000 children who participate in the type A 
lunch program daily, you say 8.6 percent are for free meals, only 648 
of those participate each day, almost half are not participating 
daily. You say you don’t know how much absenteeism is a factor in 
that? 

Mr. Hutson - . That is correct. 

Senator Hart. Would it be as much as half ? 

Mr. Kitsoist. I don’t know. 

Senator Hart. Would you go so far as to say you would be sur- 
prised if it were half? 

Mr. Kitsoist. I have no knowledge of the attendance figures. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The reduced price lunch costs 30 cents, is that right ? 

Mr. Kitsoist. No, 20 cents. 

Mr. Cassidy. 20 cents. On the last page of your statement you 
indicate the reimbursement rate of 7 cents for all type A lunches 
and 30 cents for the needy. I believe you can get up to 12 cents 
reimbursement for a reduced price lunch now in section 4, isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Kitsoist. That is correct if we are feeding elementary chil- 
dren, but as long as you are not feeding elementary children it is 
limited to 7 cents. 

Mr. Cassidy. Where did that meaning come to you from ? 

Mr. Kitson - . This is in answer to my letter to the State office. 

Mr. Cassidy. Would you submit that for the record?* 

Mr. Kitson. Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Becicuaiu. h o questions. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. No questions. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kitson. Yes. sir. 

Senator Hart. Our next scheduled witness is the president of the 
Eansing Association of School Administrators, Mr. Ed Spink. 

♦See Appendix 1, pp, 1496,1497. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD T. SPINK, PRINCIPAL, NORTH 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LANSING 

Mr. Spink. Senator Hart, members of the committee . 

It it. a. pleasure to speak with you today. , T , ... ^ 

My comments before the Select Committee on Nutrition and. 
Human Needs are my own and do not represent the official position 
of any group. My comments and concerns grow out of my experi- 
ences as a principal 'with, school lunch programs over a period of 
years, and from my work with the ad hoc committee on school 

1U With community support a properly designed, funded, and staffed 
noon program can be administered by the elementary principal. Thi& 
added responsibility must not detract from the primary role of the 
principal as instructional leader. 

Addition An Staff Needed 



To insure that a noon program does not interef ere with the educa- 
tional responsibilities of the school nor adversely anect the role of 
the principal, additional staff will be needed : _ . .. 

(1) A professional staff person, or persons, other than the princi- 
pal, to be on duty during the noon program ; . "■ 

(2) Sufficient trained aides to provide a suitable quality o± super- 
vision (up to one per classroom unit) ; ’ , 

(3) Clerical help to collect money from pupils, prepare lunch 
tickets or lists of pupils buying lunch, maintain records for free of 
reduced-pay lunches, handle bookkeeping for lost_ or forgotten 
money, establish lunch count; for meals to be served, figure credit 
due for lunches not eaten, serve as school secretary during the lunch 

hour of the secretary ; _ - 

(4) Food service personnel to prepare or handle meals, prepare 

reports, clean the eating and serving areas, and perform other tasks 
assigned by the food service department; . J ; 

(5) Additional custodial help may be needed for setting up the 

lunchroom, handling deliveries, handling waste and cleaning the eat- 
ing and serving areas. . , 

Proper space and facilities must be provided for both eating and 

other activities, particularly during inclement weather. 

Additional equipment would be needed in most buildings tor serv- 
ing of lunches. Storage space will be needed for this equipment 

when not in use. _ , . , ^ _ , 

In most situations new methods of waste disposal which meet local 

codes will be needed. . . . 

The noon program must not cause the loss of instructional time 
from the classroom, require additional clerical duties by teachers, or 
create situations and conditions which later deter from the learning 

process. . . _ 

The length of the noon hour should be as short as. practicable. 
However, a short noon period has the effect of creating a closed 
l un ch period if the time period precludes any student going home for 
lunch. A closed lunch program also creates a concern for the kinder- 
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gar ten pupil who then travels from or to school at noon without 
'Older students traveling at the same time. The schoolday may need 
to be shortened when pupils remain at school through the lunch 
hour. I question if pupils can effectively maintain the 5^-hour 
schoolday. 

Any noon program should be open to all pupils. Students should 
have the option of bringing tlieir own luncli. It is extremely difficult 
to administer a lunch program open to only a part of the student 
body. 

A duty-free lunch period is needed by all employees of the school 
to insure an effective learning situation during the afternoon session. 
This may be accomplished by adjusting schedules or providing addi- 
tional personnel. Responsibilities of most employees during a noon 
period are a negotiable item under Michigan law. 

The noon program must be designed, staffed*, and funded to allow 
the principal to function as an educational leader in the school in 
which he serves. 

Senator Hart. I haven’t any idea how much it would cost to pro- 
vide the additional staff to insure the adequate space and facilities 
to obtain the equipment to operate in the fashion you described. You 
say with community support a staffed noon program of the charac- 
ter you described can be administered by an elementary school , prin- 
cipal. Do you believe that the benefits obtained would justify the 
cost represented by the staff and the facilities? 

Less Would Hai^e Detrimental Effects 

Mr. Spink. I believe that anything less than the kind of program 
that I have described would have detrimental effects that would out- 
weigh any positive effects. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cassidy. I have no questions. 

Mr. Heckham. IISTo questions. 

Mr. Einney. I have one question. 

In No.' 3 on your second page you mention maintain records of the 
^clerical help and what have you. ILow is this being handled now in 
The school system as to setting up when the fees should be collected ? 

Mr. Stink. I can best respond to that by describing the system 
which was used in the building where I was principal 3 years ago 
when we had a type A hot lunch program. 

We collected on Mondays for those who were going to buy a hot 
lunch by the week. At that time the cost was 35 cents. So they 
bought a ticket or bought their hot lunch for a week. AVe have found 
that collecting on Friday was not satisfactory. Most families had 
money available on Monday if they were going to have money avail- 
able. We asked them if they were going to have a hot lunch for or- 
dering the food and preparing the "food, they buy it for the week, so 
we knew how much food to prepare. If a child was absent on Mon- 
day, we did allow him to buy Tuesday for the remainder of the 
week or whenever he crane back from his absence. It is the practice 
in some school districts if you miss the collection you can’t have 
a hot lunch for the rest of the week. So we did this on Monday. 

For those students buying milk, because it was a lesser amount 
and easier to store the milk, we encouraged buying milk with a cold 
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luncli for tlie irdlk but did allow daily money, but that brm s into 
le problem of the lost and the forgotten money beau 0 e fou pen 
xiies by noon become three pennies and if left on the bus on the seat, 

this kind of thkig. 'n *»rlr5t*ass itself to that. You 

Mr. Kinney. My next question ^ lL !) ^ ciiess , h monev or 

recommended people to keep records of forgotten _hmch money or 

lost money. My question is would you waive that c ° st - 
Mr. Spink. There would be no way to waive that cost. 

Mr. Kinney. You would have to be assessed later . 

Pay Cash on Don’t Eat 

Mr. Spink. There is no way to do it. .You either pay^cash for the 
lunch under the school program or you don * ^ ^ poc k e t. or some- 

™ nt °ovllv for him to eat. I W a compassionate P.T.A. 

body else s m order ror ni p n j t i pn d and keep the money 

who gave me a revolving f hnd and 11 bad to Jend » is no 

for the student so he could pay ^for ^ and that year 

Mr. Kinney. It looks like we need some mechanism 
of loan xirogram to provide substitutes. 

» Wd who might be a re, 

duced price lunch and &*£££?!$££& “Xdemta £££££ 

have the money, ldnd !dl 

cents or 15 cents, it isn’t too easy to say rnau. ou xx , 

and he does without a lunch. . _ A. ■ , n ™;Ynivil- 

One other question. I know when X was growing "P ^^ion or 
itv of school facilities were impossible to come by 
anything after school hours that .wa^typa,^ of 

o-ram Your recommendations recommended the c b ^ r.v. *?• ‘n 
TuS if a parent decided or if a kid chose to .do i.so. Would a kid 
who brought his lunch be allowed to use the faculty to pax take of 
his meal or would he have to sit around the hahs or go °^ slde • - 

IS. Spink. I would suggest that he.be given same type of su- 
rmvvkinn and be Provided the same facilities as the student who 
buys the lunch. There is no>way to differentiate 

providing that type of service in my mind if that is what tne com 
munity and the government except of the schools, so 
the same service that is available to both. My cxpciic cii w , * , 
least half chose to bring their lunch over participating in the hot 

lunch program. ' ht? 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you. . _ u i .1 • 

Senator Hart. The school that you were m where you had this ex- 
perience 3 years ago, was it a junior high school . 

sill a to^XI A?T? T1 Ellmentary . A high percentage of the^liildren 
from families that would be entitled to a reduced or low priced 
lunch? 

Mr. SriNK. A low percentage. 

Senator Hart. A low percentage. 
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Mr. Beckiiaim:. Why was the program discontinued ? Why didl 
they stop the lunch program ? 

Mr. Spink. The supervision costs were borne entirely by the local 
school district. The level of staffing the noon program was very un- 
satisfactory, causing many problems. In order to bring that staffing 
up to a desirable level would have cost considerable money and at 
that time we faced an earlier imllage defeat and all such costs were 
cut out of the budget and therefore the noon program was not con- 
tinued. The students in this area are bussed home now for their meal: 
at home and then brought back to school. 

Beckham. TVbat is the cost that is involved in the busino* op- 
eration as it relates particularly to the cost of the supervision at 
lunchtime with the lunch program ? 

Mr. Spink. I believe it is considerably less to bus the children, 
less 165 WaS at an< 3- I believe it still to be considerably 

Mr. Beckham. Am I correct that one of the problems, one of the 
controversies involved in the recent discussion in the lunch program 
at Lansing was the projected cost at the level of help that you are 
suggesting they would have to have ? The dollar figure placed on 

that was pretty steep, if I remember right. 

Mr. Spink. Tliat is correct. 

Mr. Beckham. And it brought about a negative reaction for those* 
responsible for voting such money, am I right? 

Mr. Spink. Well, it brought a negative reaction. 

Mr. Beckham. Yes. ' ’ 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

The area principal of Horsebrook School, Mrs. Olivia Letts. I 
should add, it is important, she is cochairman of ad hoc committee 
on school lunch program. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. OLIVIA LETTS, AREA PRINCIPAL, LANSING^ 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, COCHAIRMAN OF AD HOC COMMITTEE ON: 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, HORSEBROOK SCHOOL 

Mrs. Letts. Thank you for the opportunity to appear. 

Ar j ® Lansing Elementary School personnel, with money f rom- 

i w:ls re ady to implement a hot lunch program in select 

Duilaings this spring. 

Some parents were most unhappy that time would be taken from 
mstructioi^ the use of the gym would be curtailed, and time of 
school staff would be needed. They felt that lunch was a home re- 
sponsibihtv which school should not assume. The school district was, 
at that time, asking the voters for millage and the lunch issue was 
engendez’ing negative feelings on the part of some adults in the com- 
munity so the plan was tabled. 

Lansing has done such a good job of integrating many of its; 
schools that it is difficult to establish any program for the low in- 
come families without segregating youngsters. Programs in the 
schools, not open to all children who have the need, cause grave con- 
cern to the neighborhood parents. This, in turn, affects their attitude- 
toward these youngsters. 
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The Lansing teachers’ contract spells out the teachers’ day, contact 
hours, and a duty-free lunch period. The teachers and their organi- 
zation worked with administrators to formulate a pilot plan. I feel 
sure that some guidelines about elementary teachers and lunch re- 
sponsibility, or no responsibility, will be a part of the new master 
agreement. 

Principals need lunch and time to eat it. In order that their time 
to be an instructional leader is not decreased, their lunch period 
shoidd not be during the instructional hours of the day. Lansing ad- 
ministrators have a formal bargaining unit recognized by the board 
of education. I am sure that they will request a duty-free lunch hour. 

Since the same buses are used for transporting elementary and 
secondary students, it has been necessary to have staggered opening 
and dismissal schedules. Changing the lunch hour would affect the 
closing time and thus require more buses. Financially this is not pos- 
sible. 

Before implementing a lunch program, consideration must be 
given to the following : 

(1) Assume that a building not built with lunchroom facilities 
will have different needs from a building with these facilities. What- 
ever these needs,, they must be met ; 

(2) Adequate staffing. This means one supervisor for each 30 chil- 
dren and enough personnel to handle the program; 

(3) Provisions for rainy days ; 

(4) Equipment conducive to mass feeding; 

(5^ Lunch reasonably priced for those who are not needy, with 
provision for someone to collect the money and keep the records ; 

(6) The lunch period must be long enough for some to go home, 
but not too long for those who are eating in school. Forty-five min- 
utes probably approaches the happy medium. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic have had top priority in the 
schools. If we are to add nutritional needs of youngsters to the list, 
funds are needed. ■ . . 

Lansing is an urban school district faced with many problems. 
Though we believe that hungry children must be fed, we know that 
the taxpayer feels he cannot take on this task. , 

If the Federal Government feels strongly enough about the school 
lunch program to make these new guidelines, it must support its po- 
sition with full funding. The local taxpayer is not willing to foot 
the bill. 

Senator Hart. Let me clear up the last couple of sentences here. 
We would be in agreement. You say in the next to the last para- 
graph that “Lansing is an urban school district faced with many 
problems. Though we believe that hungiy children must be fed, we 
know that the taxpayer feels he cannot take on this task.” You mean 
the local taxpayer ? 

Mrs. Letts. Yes ; I am sorry, I meant the local taxpayer. 

Senator Hart. So take it on indirect. 

Mrs. Letts. I suppose they do have the options for the indirect 
that they don’t for the direct. 

Senator Hart. I don’t want to be charged later with having, even 
by silence, indicated I think money came from anybody but the tax- 
payers, I don’t care who the collector is. 
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Do We Feed Hungry Children ? 



That gets us to the basic problem. If there are hungry children, 
do we agree we should feed them as a people ? And I would hope the 
answer is yes, and I am sure it is. We ]ust get hung up with the 
frustrations of the program that seems unable to meet it, and while 
we argue about tile program, improvement, redirection, and so on, 
we tend to forget that the hungry children aren’t getting fed. Now, 
maybe that oversimplifies and overemotionalizes, but I am just sure 
that we are not kidding ourselves that there are children in this in- 
credibly rich land, as an earlier witness described, who fall asleep 
regularly in the classroom because they are hungry, not being fed. 
So long as there is such a child, then vv c have failed our r esp onsihil 
ities. The purpose of this meeting, and others, is to find out how we 
respond to that, and your counsel is helpful. 

Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. I have no questions. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Beckham. I have one question and you may not be the person 
to answer it. The cost of busing versus the cost of lunchroom super- 
vision, in all fairness I am eliminating the cost of the lunchroom 
program as to the food, just the supervision. Would it be your opin- 
ion that busing is a less expensive operation than supervision at the 
lunchroom during the school period ? 

Mrs. Letts. Let me say I am not the appropriate person to answer 
that question, but may I also add, in order to integrate, Lansing is 
busing all over so far as our needs are to be met in that area. This will 
be done, it lias priority to do certain things, and now we are being asked 
to add a new priority. 



Mr. Beckham. Because you do all busing, how would that affect 
or how would a school lunch program affect the busing operation? 

Mrs. Letts. Well, the teachers have the children for 5y 2 hours 
contact time. We have an hour and a half in the elementary schools 
for lunch. This allows him tc walk a good distance. All right. Most 
of us agree in the planning stages that that was much too long a pe- 
riod for children to be with a teacher to eat a lunch. They have said 
it takes less than 10 minutes to do that. So in order to retain these 
children in a freer atmosphere for an hour and a half would just be 
almost insurmountable, so we decided we would have to shorten the 
period. If we do this, then we are shortening the period for the clos- 
ing of the school day. 

What I meant by staggering* the hours, our junior and senior high 
schools use the same buses and our children in elementary, by hav- 
ing a long lunch hour, are able to wait for the buses because they 
are still in school. If we cut this time down, we then have just com- 
pounded the number ox children usin^ those same buses, and, of 
course, we have increased the expense. So that is how there is tile ef- 
fect. The time period does this. 

Mr. Beckham. So a school lunch program would have an adverse 
effect on the busing plan as presently constituted ? 
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Mrs. Letts. Yes, as it is presently. I am sure it could bo worked 
out, but it is a problem. 

Mr. -Beckham. OK. Thank you. 

Mr. Kinney. Mrs. Letts, in your statement you state here, “Lan- 
sing has done such a good job of integrating many of their schools 
that it is difficult to establish any program for the low income fami- 
lies without segregating youngsters.” Then you go on to talk about 
the attitudes and how it affects the general public. And over further 
you point out, “Heading, writing, and arithmetic have had top- 
priority in the schools. If we are to add nutritional needs of young- 
sters to the list, funds are needed.” 

Mrs. Letts. Yes. 

Mr. KiinNey . I guess I would like to stay with this particular line- 
°-f thinking. Presently what is in your curriculum that deals with 
the nutritional needs from an educational standpoint for children in 
elementary schools ? 

Mrs. Letts. You mean deal with nutrition ? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes; with instruction. I know we need to feed chil- 
dren and I am still concerned about what we need to have children 
understand the reason to be fed with a nutritional diet. Now if we 
are going to provide funds for the food, then what kind of revamp- 
ing do we need to provide the educational opportunity for this par- 
ticular instance ? 1 

Mrs. Letts. At present there is a person on the staff of the school 
system called home and family living consultant. Certainly the one 
pel son is not able to do the kind of thing that we probably would 
want if you are going to really make it a full instructional program. 
But this person, with additional staff, I am sure, as far as being able 
to give teachers guidelines, this is possible. Now, how we really fit it 
m and call it a separate subject would be a question that I couldn’t 
answer. It seems to me as though if we are talking about calling 
that instruction, then it ought to be incorporated in some other sub- 
ject areas. 

Mr. Kinney. Do you have a health program now? Do you teach 
health ? 

Mrs. Letts. We call it physical education. The health is not a cer- 
tain period every day, the physical ed incorporates health into its 
program. Each teacher, of course, is almost a unit unto herself. I am 
sure some might do a better job than others might. 

Mr. Kinney. It seems to me this is one subject with regards to 
the level of income or poverty you could deal with without* ha vino' 
to point out any particular group. I mean, you know, it seems to me 
like this is one you wouldn’t have to incorporate based upon where I 
came from as to whether I need food. 

Mrs. Letts. No argument from me. 

Mr.- Kinney. I think you kind of point out here in your state- 
ment, to some extent, where as we achieve a certain degree of num- 
bers of people in integrating schools, we still have an internal segre- 
gation that is more devastating than a separate school system. 

Mrs. Letts. May I respond to that ? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes. 
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Federal Guidelines Create Segregation 



Mrs. Letts. I feel the first part of what I said as far as 
integrating, I really feel Lansing, I wouldn’t say it of I didnt think 
it. I don’t have any fear of not saying it, I was with the school sys- 
tem when I was the only black one there, so 1 have been with it tor 
90 years and I can speak with authority on the subject, I teel 
sing has done a good job of trying to get these youngsters into the 
school- They have a Federal program of trying to work with teach- 
er 7 to lake sure teachers understand how to work with youngsters. 
T ev „re busing youngsters where they do not live m the neighbor- 
hood. So they are making theie kinds of efforts. They still have 
neighbors and the children still have the youngsters who hve in the 
neighborhoods. They come from homes with varying attitudes. All 
these tilings are being worked on. But when you bring a program 
in- > the school, call it remedial reading or any kind of thing, and 
you are saying that unless this child’s family makes a certain income 
he can’t participate. So that you are really telling the next-door 
neighbor who might also have a child with a problem that you cant 
participate because you make too much money. We are creating some 
problems. This does happen. In the Followthrough program which 
is another program, we do things that really segregate the young- 
sters to follow Federal guidelines. I am saying that Lansing, it 
seems to me, is doing, maybe not its best, but certainly a more con- 
centrated effort, and I don’t think, frankly, they have gotten the kind 
of credit that we read about a place that has a difficult time. 1 trunk 



the effort has been honest. , . . , . 

I am saying, fine, we will take on nutrition and no argument. _We 
want to do it right. The teachers have bent over backwards, and . it 
could really have been a very difficult relationship. We worked with 
model cities, they went, with me to numerous meetings, we were all 
working together on this, model cities, time and time again they 
asked us for new guidelines, and we had the program all worked 
through. So we are doing some things. We are only saying give us 
the money when you ask us to do something new. ■ • • 

Mr. Kinnet. You are saying that the same concentrated effort 
that you have undergone to bring about these various changes which 
you refer to could certainly become a reality providing you had the 
same emphasis and the staff and funds for nutritional education, 
and that is the point I am trying to make, that if we are going to 
do anything about the problem we have to bring educational concept 
along with the tangible concept of the food itself. I am saying lets 
not go down the road 10 years from today and back up and see 
where we failed everybody as to the need to educate them as a need 
for this food. That is what I was trying to get mto. We have recog- 
nized the need to provide this additional support with facilities, the 
sensitive training, or what have you, to bring about these under- 
standings that are necessary, for the same kind of understanding 
needs to take place in the area of food and nutrition. 

Mrs. Letts. Thank you. ,, 

Mr. Beckham. One question. I remember now the ad hoe commit- 
tee took a trip to Grand Rapids to view that school lunch program 
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from the point of view of it being ; new program and Lansing: 
being interested in starting the same ~hing. Wliat were some of the 
general impressions of that committee is it relates to what you are 
trying to do in Lansing? What are some of the impressions you 
have? 

Another Responsibility Added to Principals 

Mrs. Letts. I am hesitating because I want to be sure the remark? 
I make in regard to my trip to Gran Rapids are not in any way 
embarrassing, because 1 think it is wonderful for then: to have ih. 
The main impression I got. gee whivr here was another responsibil- 
ity added to principals without taking into consideration that somer- 
thing viuld have to give. I don't belTve Grand Rapids has a formal 
negotiating unit. All right, so you cc aid not do that kind of thing. I 
do feel that they certainly had some fine custodial staff in some of 
the buildings because this was another custodial task, especially 
buildings that didn’t have facilities and they had to lower the tables 
from the wall and then had to raise them again. And certainly they 
also had some real fine supervision in some schpols. The school 
where I visited, one of the supervisors worked with the children 
during tlip cprirse of the day, perhaps more than one, so that these 
were adults they had contact with more than an hour, which is very 
important. And I was impressed by this because it is very difficult to 
have an outsider come in and work for an hour and to gain rapport 
with the youngsters in a free atmosphere like lunch unless he also 
has had time to know that youngster and the youngster know him 
doing some other activities. 

Mr. Beckham. Do you feel it increased or diminished the impetus 
of the committee to press on for the school lunch program in Lan - 
sing elementary schools ?, 

Mrs. Letts. I really don’t think that really had any point. We 
were only trying to find put the best way. From the very first we as- 
sumed that lunch was coming, we just want.ed to have the very best 
program we could, and we are saying whatever the responsibility, be 
sure the level of funding is such that it can be the very best pro- 
gram possible. 

Mr. Beckham. So it didn’t dampen your spirits, what you saw 
was not such that it dampened your spirits towards reaching your 
goal ? . 

Mi-s. Letts* I really don’t wish to comment on the program any 
further. 

Mr. Beckham. OK. 

Senator I-Iart. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Letts. You are welcome. 

Senator ITart. Departing from the schedule I wonder if the superin- 
tendent here in the Lansing system, Mr. Steve Partington, and Mr. 
Rosa would like to come up. I note Mr. Rosa was here but I think 
he left. 

I see you have sort of a carefully worded disclaimer on the front 
ne-re- _ 

Ar. Partington. That is ^our choice of words, sir, and I think 

Senator Hart. Clarifying introductory note. 
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Mr. Partington. Yes, sir. I think what we are saying is there are 
d : rerences of opinion among rhe nine members that comprise the 
school board in Lansing, and I have tried very hard to put together 
what I felt represented the consensiis of the majority of this group. 
The president of the board was seated beside me until just moments 
ago and had to leave and I ain sorry for that; 

Senator Hart. please apologize for me, too. I noticed him leave 
and that is why I thought I would call you before you left, too. 

Mr. Partington. Wei b thank you. Mr. Posa authorized me to say 
fcliat he felt the majority of the board agreed wholeheartedly with 
wliat it was I had to say. 

May I read the statement ? 

Senator PCart. Yes, please. 

STATEMENT OE STEPHEN A. PARTINGTON, SUPERINTENDENT OP 
SCHOOLS, LANSING SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. Partington. The critical question in the lunch program, as it 
now stands, v is adequate financing. School districts throughout the 
Nation are reaching the point where serious cutbacks in program; are 
a near certainty unless massive new financing becomes a reality. 

The greatest new cost to the local district in this program will be 
that of supervision. Children must be adequately supervised. Addi- 
tional problems include the need for more clerical time for handling 
funds, schedules, and routine matters on a day-to-day basis. Staff in 
elementary schools are scheduled to the breaking point now, and 
should not be asked to assume more responsibility. 

This; program should be voluntary. Only those who want this 
service should be included, but it should be offered to all. Those who 
can bear the cost should be asked to do so, but no one should be de- 
nied the service because he cannot pay; ' ; ; 

The program should not be supported oUt of local tax funds : in 
whole or in part.' These funds are badly strained now. Federal fund- 
ing should take this into account. 

Good food is essential for every child. He cannot learn well with- 
out it, nor will his body develop properly. In this land, where we 
caii send men to the moon, we surely can provide for those who need 
good food. 

I would be happy to entertain any questions that the committee 
or staff would like to address to me. 

Senator Hart. In reflecting the need to blend for consensus, I 
think the statement very useful. 

I take it there is agreement that “Good food is essential for every 
child. He cannot learn well without it, nor will his body develop 
properly.” That, you say, is the point of view that is shared by the 
board and yourself ? 

Good Food Essential to Learning 

Mr. Partington. I think there would be no question on it. 

Senator Hart. And it would follow, and I don’t mean now to ask 
.you to respond in a way that would modify at all the statement, but 
let me think out loud. From that proposition it would follow that it 
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is important for society to insure that every child have good; food 



and to realize if there are children not getting good food they can- 
not learn well and ii c-aimot develop their bodies properly ?-• : ; 

Mi\ ; P artington. Tes. sir, ho question about that. yininY. : • : ; . 

Senator Hart; And n the assumption that there are children who 
do not get good food mid hence are not learning well and whose 
bodily development is a: rested we are lessening the strength of us as 
a people. Maybe it .. :he parents* fault, maybe it is somebody else’s 
fault, but if ‘by lecturing, if prayer, as an example, isn’t good to 
cure the problem,, then the hard, cold fact is that society, through 
the tax dollar, is going to have, to meet the problem, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Partington,- . Yes, sir. I think as a Nation we have addressed 
ourselves to that same question and answered it in the affirmative, 
but what we are examini .g now, it seems to me, is , what is the role 
of the schools. 



the right course, and all that ; that is really it ? > ; ' , /• . /kV , * *. j / 

Mr. Partington. That is imderstaiiding of what we are trying 

to do. ; . ; i ( uir-'i <ui) - . i=v . ii • - * 1 w f ’ v V|' f:. ; 

Senator Hart, Do, you have, out of the blue- — is there a more ap- 
propriate instrument, ,tlian the : ^chool ? ‘ ’ , • 7’ 

1 Mr. -Partington., Sii\ I tliink it' is possible that the , answer to that 
question might, eventually be yes. At this point in time, given the set 
of problems of ^liijch l we* have to deal in society, it is' hay personal 
opinion that .X haven’t a better, alternative to offer. T/fhink the genus 
of our society is that we are never content with a single/answer to a 
particular question at, any particular time ■ we are mbre than willing 
to address ourselves to that question; on a continuing basis. I think 
as superintendent of schools I have to face the proposition that every 
day appearirig? in my I' responsibility rests are 

young people who are not adequately fed. We hold to the proposition, 
ratlier simply stated but 1 'submit,' sir, it is a . hard one to wrestle with 
in terms of a negative debate, we are in the business of helping* children 
to learn well and we are in the business of trying to deal with young 
people, whose bodies are developing appropriately, our total education 
turns on these two points, not exclusively, but heavily, and we simply 
can’t stand aside and say, “I am sorry we have no solution to the 
problem so let’s go on to something else.” 

Senator Hart. Can you accept a note we will continue to work on 
it and indicate what form the answer will take eventually rather 
than through the school? 

Mr. Partington. Well, I have a great hope, 1 guess, sir, as every- 
one does, I think one of the genera of a democratic society is 
building a strong family.. I think any proposition that is put for- 
ward that doesn’t have as one of its goals, in this are?,, now, the 
building, of essential and strong families is probably not serving us 
well. So 1 would argue a direction that we must not lose is, in our 
society, trying to do everything that the Creator and well-meaning 
people can do to build stronger families, and I suspect that this is 
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one of the things in «riod of history in which you and I have 

responsibility , we ma; r .^> : e doing as well as we wished. 

Senator Hart. Of • •. ~ it is a chicken-egg thing in a certain as- 
pect, oiu* family cvophying because there isn’t income or 

would it follow eaci ^ey had rninimum adequate income that 
they would* still atrop 



Mr. Partington. SLi ^ respectfully suggest that the abilities of 
people to. respond well zo given situations, one where we are talking 
about nutrition as, wa^, being earlier mentioned, that people’s ability 
to respond vary sq widely, and that in a free society we are caught 
between how miicli direction do we give, however well meant, to peo- 
ple, who are adults and functioning members of our society, and 
on ; the other hand, how :mch of what the result of failure to per- 
form can we stand in ou: society, and I think this is the point, the 
two points between which we stand, and we in education of course 
feeL very strqngly that the roleof education lias something very es- 
sential to offer us right here. 

Senator I;Iart.. Air. Cassidy. ; 1 

Mr. Cassidy. TJiank yon. Mr. Chairman. 

I agyee it is essential nr us to reinforce the family structure as 
society attempts to allewWe poverty. I think, though, it is not so 
much poverty* per se, wiiich contributes^ to the breakdown of the 
American family,* especially the poor family, as it is frequently our 
lnisguidocl attenii^ts to alleviate poverty, such as, for example, the 
m ( an-in-the-liouse rule as exists in the ADC program. In addition to 
reinforcing file family unit, don’t you agree that the school is the 
most logical place to . ess ourselves sj^ecifically to delivering food 
to children, doesn’t it ser ve as possibly the best' and most viable de- 
livery service i\t the noon hour? 

Mr. P artin GToisr ' I VCZ.Z an old debater, and I am looking for your 
track in the question and there probably; is none. 'Really, I think we 
are talking about two different things.^ The second question I have 
already answered, I think, by saying I don’t lino w at this "point 'in 
time of a . better alternative. So it leaves me to answer yes to your 
question. The problems of poverty are so complex ana so overwhelm- 
ing I won’t attempt at this point fo try to analyze what solutions, 
there are better' people than I in this field. I can simply stand as a 
responsible citizen and observe the form of tragedy and simply say I 
must respond and this is the most meaningful response I know how 
to make. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank 

Senator Hart. S.r. Leu am. 

Mr. Becictiam. No qi:e=v ns. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. No questions. 

Senator Hart. Thank von very much. Sorry we held you so long. 

Turning now to our oriy il list, Mrs. Clinton Canady of Lansing. 
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STATEMENT OE MBS. CLINTON CANADY, JR., MEMBER, BOARD 
OE EDUCATION, LAPSING* SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mrs. Ganady. Senator Hart and members of the committee. I am 
Mrs. Clinton Canady, and I am speaking as a citizen and not as a. 
member of the board of education. \ ; ^ 

Lansing school district policy number 5143.1 provides reduced cost 
or free meals for students who qualify and who are enrolled in jun- 
ior or senior high school. 

A demonstration lunch program has been proposed for the fall of 
1971 in only five elementary schools that service the Model Cities 
area. In November of 1970, it was estimated that 1,568 families ill 
the Model Cities area earned less than $3,000 per year. Six hundred 
sixty-two family units received aid to dependent children. Those stu- 
dents were being bused, currently, 590 out of 2,500 other elemen- 
tary black students. Tin re were two considered all black and two or 
three others had a high percentage of blacks. There were 1,455 that 
qualify in the city for free lunches. 

Howe ver, current statistics indicate that each of the 45 elementary 
schools in tlife Lansing school district has from 1 percent to 92 per- 
cent of then* total enrollmeiit represented by AF>C families; 23 
schools have, iiiote thaii 20 perceiit. If one included percentages of 
Lansing’s iiiargihal and low-income faniilieSc and families with both 
parents elri ployed, the economic need for elementary school lunch 
programs would be evident. Recent studies have indicated that good 
nutrition is directly related to the learning process arid to behavioral 
problems. Poor nutritional habits are riot limited to families with 
low incbrile; ' ' ; ; 

Resistance to Expansion of Lunch Program 

Yet, there is documented resistance to exx^anding the lunch pro- 
gram to include elementary schools. It is hoped that this committee 
\yill identify arid' address Itself to some of the coricerris expressed by 
this resistance. ' 

’ To identify ‘k lew : r '"“ !; h ' \ ‘A - : : ‘ ^ ; 

' -U The cost of super vision and Cririipmerit to exxi and Public Law 
91-248 (which airiends the National School Lunch Act of 1948 and 
the Child Nutfitibri Act of 1966) to service elementary schools iri 
districts like Larisirig without" eldriientafy lurich school facilities. 

2. Provisions to cover basic cost's of installation and supervision 
for those; students who can afford to p ay the actual cost of lunch or 
who may pay a reduced cost. 

This provision would avoid identifying Certain students as 
“rieedjr” by offering lurich td all students in the school. The same ar- 
gument for disciriminriti on exists wheri/a fev^ “selected” schools in a 
district bffef e'leriientary lurich programs and others do not. 

3. Elementary school lurich pi : ogr arris are orily expanded welfare 
programs aridare eviderice of u crebping'socialisril\’’ 

Few advocates of liirich programs stress the more flexible schedul- 
ing, the shorter sclioolday, the impact of improved nutrifibri dri the 
learning process arid behavioral pattern^, and the other benefits that 
sire the positive Etnd proven results that ifiEiy be gaii 
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4. Dollars. 'from the school budget spent for lunch programs might 
better be applied to educational programs. 

To a teacher, this might mean reduced class sizes. 

To a principal, with a reduced staff, it might mean additional per- 
sonnel. 

To an administrator, it might mean an additional principal for 
schools currently sharing one principal on a part-time basis. 

To a board of education, that has lost repeated millage attempts, 
it might mean all of these things and others that have been cut from 
the educational program. 

Educators and the general public are reluctant to recognize nutri- 
tion as a responsibility of th r , educational system despite the fact 
that many students are denied the opportunity to learn because they 
^ire hungry. . ; 

5. One of the hidden concerns, seldom expressed, is related to the 
neighborhood school concept. Some citizens equate lunch programs 
with busing. 

Currently some children from imiercity areas are bused four 
times a day to accommodate both token desegregation and the neigh- 
borhood school concept. Obviously the .job of desegregating schools 
in Lansing is less difficult, if busing schedules can be reduced. Con- 
sequently, some persons view, the expansion and development of 
lunch programs as a direct threat to the neighborhood school. 

This point needs to be examined as crucial in the determination of 
the purpose and direction of public . schools in Michigan. Are public 
schools to offer equality ; of opportunity for all students or are they 
designed; for the affluent few? ; ; ; , ....... !v 

Senator Hart. On that last point, would you expand it f so I am 
more comfortable in believing I understand how that argument 
goes? : , is , y , v . , # ■. f ...... } 

Busing Problem Tied to Nutrition 

Mrs. Canady. Currently ;there ;,are^ '.about* 59j^ 
oh, some maybe 15 elementary schools and they come from the cen- 
ter city or what is termed often innercity of Lansing. Now, there are 
about 2,500 black students in the system so we are/talking about 500 
of 2,500 or more elementary school students who are bused for pur- 
poses of racial integration. Now, that . is a very small number when 
you consider that there, are t;wo ; element ary schools that ; might be 
considered all black elementary schools. There are two that, maybe 
even three that . are pretty close to being predominantly black. If the 
board of education wanted to pursue, the policy of racial integration 
completely and bused white students, for instance, into the inner- 
city to have equa- racial balance, certainly a lunch program would 
.make that plan more, feasible. Don’t misunderstand me, I am not 
saying that the board has considered this, but this is just my per- 
sonal opinion and I am sure this is a factor in the resistance that 
many people have against lunch xerograms. i , ; . 

Senator Hart. You have, not seen it in print; or circulated in pam- 
phlet form,: just feel because it would make sense, make easier such 
cross busing . V \ ' .' t .'i V-',..':. - ....... 

-■ Mrs.; ^CANApy;., ; ^Vell, ; have , seen the resistance to the busing, I 
have heard it docuipented and it ^ has ‘heen said. ^any times as a mat- 
ter of record, there was extreme resistance to busing. 
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Senator Hart. I am sure of that. 

Mrs. Canady. So I arQ equating* the lunch program, at least one ox 
the points in resistance in the lunch program to that same type of 
sentiment that is present. \ ; 

Senator Hart. The membership on the board of education here is 
appointed or elected? — 

. Mrs. Canady. It is an elective board. 

Senator Hart. By district? ,/ 

Mrs. Canady. City-at-large. 

Senator Hart. City-at-large. 

Mrs. Canady, That is probably the ena of my tenure. 

Senator Hart. I don’t think many voters will read the transcript. 

Mr. assiuy. 

Mr. Cassidy. No questions, thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Beckham. No questions, thank you. 

Mr. Kinney. I don’t have any questions. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Canady. Thank you for the opportunity. 

STATEMENT OF VERNON EBERSOLE, LANSING 

Mr. Ebersoee. Gentlemen, thank you very much for the opportu- 
nity of presenting my thoughts on school lunch programs. 

Much has been written about how necessary it is to have’ a young- 
ster satisfied physically before he is able to learn well. I have no 
doubt that facts and figures will bear this out. However, there, has 
been an extensive food program in the secondary schools for several 
years. Yet it is in these* same, schools that most of the unrest and 
physical damages have, evolved. - It appears that food programs as 
they are developed respond to conduct and decorum in inverse order, 
that is, the more youngsters that have been provided food service fhe 
more disturbances that have occurred within, the schools. The recipi- 
ents may be enjoying better nutrition which, in turn, is supposed to 
provide an opportunity for a. better learning experience; However, 
experience nationwide, as publicized in the news media, tends . to 
prove that the opposite is happening. ^ ; 

A concerted drive as underway to provide lunches in all the 
schools for as many students that are able to qualify under the very 
liberal guidelines These lunches are provided while school is open. 
This includes a school year of 38 weeks, or 180 schooldays minimum 
in Michigan. Even this is a misnomer, since operations of the 
schools during the school year involve days off for parent- teacher 
conferences, end of semesters, illness and teachers’ meetings. On top 
of this, interspersed throughout the school year are vacation periods 
of from 2 days, Thanksgiving holiday, to 2 weeks, Christmas holi- 
days. .. .. • j : : ■ 

But let us be generous and use ISO days as a base for a school 
year. According to my recollection, a • calendar year consists of 365 
days. This leaves 185 days that the young people wiJl be without a 
so-called nutritious lunch. Is. it possible, that the lunch as provided on 
each of the 180 school days are so “super” that their benefits carry 
over to the 185 days that are left- ? 
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Gentlemen, if we really have the interests and well-being of the 
youngsters at heart, and we feel that the schools are the proper vehi- 
cle for insuring this well-being, then we should think in terms of 
turning the youngsters over to the schools 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, 52 weeks of the year. These “teasers” of one meal provided for 
less than half of the days of the year are almost a mockery. 

Instead of loading the schools with extraneous services such as 
meals and transportation, let’s allow the schools to return to educat- 
ing the young people and turn our attention for these other services 
to the multitude of departments and organizations within the Fed- 
eral and State governments. Granted, the schools leave a lot to be 
desired in their prime function as an education vehicle. But loading 
them with these extra duties is hardly the way to encourage the edu- 
cational community to work to improve their product. 

Thank you again for this opportunity of expressing my deep, sin- 
cere feelings to this distinguished group. 

Senator Hart. I believe they will testify together, Mrs. George 
Hess and Mrs. Gilbert Smith, am I correct on this? 

Mrs. Hess. We both have our own statements. 

Senator Hart. Mrs. Hess. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. GEORGE HESS, PRESIDENT, 

LEWTON PTA, LANSING 

Mrs. Hess. A.s a parent I became aware of the proposed elemen- 
tary hot lunch program for the Lansing School District shortly be- 
fore the school board announced the need of an increase of millage 
from 17 to 24 mills the first time. At first, my primary objection was 
the use of educational money for something we didn’t need. The 
more I thought about it the more I became convinced that it would 
actually be detrimental to the education of the majority of Lansing 
elementary school children. 

Upon further investigation I have discovered : 

(1) That the Federal Government will provide 75 percent of the 
initial equipment expense, but the local district must supply 25 per- 
cent of the cost plus the expense of depreciation and replacement. 

(2) That the Federal Government is only reimbursing about one- 
fourth that actual cost of the qualified needy lunches now, according 
to the recent figures published by the U.S.* Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

(3) That the Michigan State Board of Education is urging that 
not only breakfast and lunch be pro vided during the school year, but 
the i logram be extended to include three meals a day. 

(4) That the Lansing School District is losing money on the 648 
free lunches that were supplied in the junior and senior highs 
throughout the city. 

(5) That in figuring the cost of the lunches the school district 
only figures the direct codts of the food arid personnel involved in 
preparation of the food arid the lobal school district must absorb the 
indirect cost of supervisory help, increased maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, utilities, janitorial services and supplies, trash disposal, and ad- 
ministration. 
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(6) That one of the reasons the costs have increased is because 
they can no longer ask the children receiving free lunches to work in 
the* lunchroom and have to hire the work done at union scale. 

(7) That the shorter lunch period proposed would force the ma- 
jority of childi-en going to elementary school into the lunch program 
whether they or their parents wished them to or not. Even the 45- 
minute proposed period would prevent my child from coming home, 
and there are children that live even further than mine. 

(8) That Hie children would lose the use of the all-purpose room 
for more thou 2 hours a da 3 r . 

When considering the funding of this program, where do the sup- 
plemental funds come from? The Federal regulations say from the 
State, but the State of Michigan is broke because of the auto strikes, 
increases in welfare costs, and the slowdown of the economy. The 
funds therefore have to coinc from the local property tax millage 
that is becoming more and more diffienlt to pass. A lunch program 
once started is even harder to phase out, so the loerd taxpayers 
would have the cost from then on. This program will place a burden 
on an already distressed school district. Most of the parents have 
heard or have observed the junior and senior high lunch program. 
My son will not buy his lunch in junior high because, although he is 
my fastest eater, by the time he buys his lunch he doesn’t have time 
to eat it. The lunchroom is the usual place that fights start, either 
from cutting in line or from the intimidations and shakedowns that 
take place. 

When the proposed lunch program came to my attention, I in- 
formed the Lansing School Board of my feelings as a parent, then 
as president of the Lewton Parent-Teacher Association, X compiled a 
survey to be sent out to the parents of the Lewton school area, with 
the approval of the Lewton PTA Executive Board. 

Lansing School Board is asking for 24 mills. If this millage passes, and they 
receive ademiate funds from the State, the board plans to stare a school lunch 
program for all elementary children in all elementary schools although they can- 
not reinstate all the services offered in the 1969-70 year. 

The Federal law states that the board must submit a plan to feed all needy 
children where a type A lunch program is offered or they might lose their Fed- 
eral reimbursement funds and commodities they now get for the junior high and 
senior high lunch — about $740,000 last year. The cost of the lunch program for 
just the needy is estimated at $90,000 in next year’s budget. The cost of the pro- 
gram for all the remainder of the elementary children is estimated at $400,000. 
The board feels they cannot open this lunch i>rogram to the needy without mak- 
ing it available to all children. 

ADVANTAGES 

1. It would provide a means of serving nutritional lunches to the needy. 

2. It would provide a supervised lunch for children of working mothers. 

3. It would he a convenience for mothers busy with other activities. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Length of lunch period, a short one would he better for the students who do 
stay for the lunch, but it would make it impossible for the students living one- 
quarter mile or more from school to go home for lunch. Tlje present length of 
lunch period would make it possible for all children who wished to have lunch 
at home, but would increase the difficulties at school, especially on rainy days. 

2. We would need some teachers to supervise, because of their authority. Is it 
fair to ask them to volunteer their only break in the day, even if it is for extra 
money ? 
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3. Students would lose the use of the all-purpose room for about 2 hours a day. 
This room is used every hour now. 

4. Extra aids would be hired to supervise the playground and supplement 
the teachers. 

5. Most educators agree when there is a lunch program in the elementary, the 
children find it harder to concentrate in the afternoon. 

6. The possibility of accidents would increase. 

Yes, X would like a lunch program at Lewton School. 

No, X would not like a lunch program at Lewton School.- 

COMMENTS 

We would really like your opinion of this program, even if you agree or dis- 
agree. If there are any questions, please call me. SS2-2734. 

Joan Hess, President, VTA. 

Mrs. Hi:ss. Of the little more than 300 sheets sent out, there were 
183 returned. Of that number, 55 were “yes” and 128 were “no.” Of 
the parents who said “yes,” 38 made no comments, 17 did. Four par- 
ents were undecided. Of the 128 “no” votes, 45 made no comments 
and 83 did. 

The most frequently mentioned comments are— 



Yes No 



1. FeU that the money should be used for edti ;ion_ 

2. Children and teachers need the break 



4. Felt the cost was too high for the advantages..' Ill IIIIII ~'.Y.V~S. 

5. Were in favor of feedmiji the needy only 1 



7. Mentioned the benefit rlf exercise at noon 1 

8. Will not vote for the milllage if this is included.. 

9. Complained that the questionnaire was biased 2 

10. other methods of feeding the needy 1 

U. vtfM ih.at accidents a re a factor: 

• svaulu have less accidents ...” 2 

more \ 

12. Mentioned they were., or hoped to be, working mothers 3 

13, Felt the children would get better acquainted with each other with a lunch program 2 
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Excellent. 

Because I wish my children only had to ride the bus twice a day. I think there 
would be less chance for them to have accidents in traffic. 

I think lunches will be good for needy children because we mothers do have 
to work. Thank you very much. 

X would use it as a convenience four or more times a month when appointments 
conflict with the lluneh time schedule. 

Couldn't they ‘eat in .their home rooms? It’s better to have a few people taking 
care of the school children than having thousands of mothers having to be ome 
at 12. 

Wen we moved here it was very difficult for our children to get acquainted 
because there was no unstructured time in the school. Eating together and freely 
playing together would have helped. There is value in eating with friends, social, 
better eating habits and so forth. 

I must say this mother has not seen a lunch program in action. 

If there are pupils at Lewton who need a lunch program it definitely should 
be available to them. However, it should be entirely voluntary and the cost of 
the meal charged to all except the needy. 

Yes ; I would like a lunch program at Lewton School. Only if it is required by 
law. The maybe a more practical box-lunch program would be looked into. 

The people opposed to the lunch program made the following 
comments : ‘ 

I don’t feel it’s necessary for all students. It’ll be a very long day for elemen- 
tary-age students. They need the break. Lunches for the needy bused in, is fine. 
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I have heard nothing but unfavorable comments from everyone on the lunch 
programs now offered in iunior and senior high. The whole system seems to be 
totally inadequate to the need, and the inefficient use of the money. 

There are many, many better items to spend the tax dollar on. 

The money can only go so far and there are other educational things needed. 
Remedial reading, et cetera. Lunches sound good perhaps but in priority lists 
it belongs at the bottom. How long can one keep increasing the burden of the tax- 
payer. This is a place where we can eliminate an unnecessary increase. 

The school does not have facilities for a hot lunch program and I am opposed 
to the expenditure of any funds to provide it. 

I do not believe that the benefits to be gained from this type of program are 
justified, particularly at Lew toil, and I am definitely against it. The time my 
child now spends at home during lunch is a restful, relaxing period for him. He 
may eat according to his own eating habits, he can read, work on school work, 
visit or do as he wishes. Maybe for older children where cafeteria facilities are 
available the program may be justified. 

For our son’s overall development we definitely believe that the time spent at 
home during noon lunch make a very positive contribution. We would strongly 
object to his remaining at school during noon hour. 

I want my children home for lunch. That’s why we bought a house two and 
a half blocks from school. 

I, t^o, have other activities, but feel the care of my children comes first. Also 
believe that the break away from school benefits both teachers and. child. 

Too many difficulties arise from acting in favor of such a few. Knowing from 
firsthand experience, it is also a great hardship on the faculty, not only during 
that period but later in the day when students become overly restless, et ; cetera. 
Also, most elementary students left most of the food on tlieir plates as quantity- 
prepared food is never like home cooking. I am not in favor of this program. 

I do not feel that a grade school child should spend that much time at school. 

I feel they and their teachers need a break in the middle of the day. 

I believe te school board should not start any new nonacademic programs but 
rather try to cut costs in order to give us taxpayers a break. 

Tax dollars should not be used for anything but educational needs. Lunches 
can he fixed more economically at home if the parents desire to do so. An t effort 
can and should be made to help ourselves at a big saving in tax dollars. 

Since it is needed by only a few, it adds additional employees, limits the use 
of the multipurpose room, is a source of trouble and problems with kids staying 
at school during lunch hour, and how naive can people be about the original 
source of Federal funds? How can we consider funds for this when just last year 
funds were ciit which reduced the special programs. 

I do not feel that it is the school’s responsibility to feed and babysit the 
children. They have enough financial problems right now. 

In our particular case you are asking for an increase of $80 to $90 a year. 
Any increase I vote for I would like it to go for education, not lunches, buses, et 
cetera. 

This school district cannot afford a program winch provides a service which 
is secondary to the primary task of educating children. 

We do not feel that the taxpayers should have to bear this added burden, 
not that the public schools should become a babysitting agency for parents who 
shirk the responsibility of raising their children. We oppose subsidizing housing, 
in the form of 235 housing and we oppose “free” lunches. Nothing is “free.” O ir 
child walks a mile each way to school and needs the exercise. With a shortened 
lunch period, she could not come home. 

Just another way to drain the taxpayer. Let’s get sensible.” 

Big Brother already “helps” us quite enough. 

I see no need for hot lunches for anyone ! I survived 12 years of school and 4 
years of college, and to date, on sandwiches. To this point I have enjoyed excellent 
health. So have millions of other people. Nuf sed. 

We are violently opposed to the hot lunch program : (1) Lansing School Dis- 
trict has more problems than it can handle, without a giant additional one; (2) 
Even if the teachers receive additional ‘money they will be less of a teacher in the 
afternoon due to no rest period (also, children' are much more restless) : (3) 
Having taught in a system which had hot lunches, accidents fare more of a factor 
than some people realize. I > don’t feel schools should have ■ a hot lunch program . 
unless absolutely necessary because of consolidation, et cetera ; (4) I have never 
voted against the millage in my life but will if the hot lunch program is to he 
part of the 24 mills.” 
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I would like to see something available somewhere (perhaps at another school) 
for those who need, a hot (or cold) lunch. I would hate -to see little kindergarten- 
ers walking alone at noon while all the others stay at school. 

As a former teacher of elementary children, I feel elementary-age children 
should go home at noon to unwind and prepare for an afternoon learning situa- 
tion. If there is need for a lunch program it would be much more economical to 
bus them to a central location and not have lunch facilities at each school. They 
are already using buses :U: noon for the children and to have lunch facilities for 
the few needy is a very great expense. 

If I understand paragraph one correctly, we are asking to -**ote for 24 mills 
but not have the educational services reinstated. This speaks to me that we have 
forgotten our schools are for education. If more information is not coming I would 
vote no on the millage for the Stfet time in my voting experience. 

It/s too much money — and for all the wrong reasons. 



The rest of the comments /were similar in nature to the ones pre- 
sented. Most of them felt the money should be used to further edu- 
cation and not feed the majority of children that do not need it. In 
discussing the lunch program later with many parents in the Lewton 
School District, I think the majority of them are in favor of a food 
program for the children that really need it, however, not all the 
parents whose children would have qualified for the free lunch were 
in frfVor of a lunch program in the elementary schools. In some in- 
stances, if the grade schooler is prevented from going home, the 
lunch of their preschool brothers or sisters is in doubt because of a 
mother working and the father, who works on a night shift, is sleep- 
ing, or vice versa. As of this date no accurate survey has ever been 
tafieiV to ascertain the number of qualified needy in the elementary 
schools of Lansing. ! / . 

According to the survey taken just recently, they have Lewton 
School with 132 needy students and with only 55 students being 
bused in and not all of those qua'Iify, I dori’fc ;knbw' /wKeini ..they are 
getting the Test of that figure, because in houses . that are valued I 
would say between $15,00.0 and $50-000, I don’t* kraow of anyone that 
would qualify in that district for a needy lunch: So T don’t know 
where they are getting That 132 needy students. 

As a mother of four children, I can sav that most elementary chil- 
dren do not want a full meal at noon. A peanut butter or bologna 
sandwich, a glass of milk, and an apple or banana is just about all 
a small child will eat at noon. He also has to be urged to eat even 
that on some days or else in an hour he’s hungry again. Anyone that 
has ever given a birthday party witli more than four kids invited 
for lunch can tell you that the excitement of eating* with their peers 
can wash an appetite right out the window. (Even the cake and ice 
cream doesn’t get eaten.) Besides, the noon lunch break that the ele- 
mentary child gets now offers an opportunity for communication 
with at least one of the parents at an' age when the child will still 
listen. 

I, personally, would like to see the money used to hire counselors 
for the elementary grades so that the difficulties that children are 
having can be assessed earlier in life and not allowed to grow until 
they reach seventh grade before something is done about it. I would 
like to see the family helper service expanded to include any family 
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that is hiving, difficulty arid not just the ones of welfare and ADC. 
Very often the mother is working and staying off the welfare rolls 
but needs the family helper services as much as the ones that are on. 
The family helper could better assess the special needs of a given 
family and would know the proper agency to apply for help. In 
other words, wh} 7 isnT the child getting the proper nutrition ? 

The family helper could also Tielp teach mothers how to feed their 
families better balanced meals more economically. This would use 
the money on educational progress^ not on supervisory help or 
equipment. : 

If the three meals a day the State board of education proposed be- 
comes a reality, are the welfare and ADC payments going to be re- 
duced or are the free meals considered a fringe benefit? If one of 
the reasons for considering a hot lunch for all elementary schools is 
the working mother, why doesn’t the Federal and State governments 
allow more of them to : deduct more of their actual child care ex- 
penses from their income tax. and raise, the income ceiling from 
$6,900— husabnd and wife adjusted gross income— to as much as 
$15,000 — -husband and /wife adjusted, gross income? Also allow the 
divorced woman whose husband pays child support to deduct at feast 
half of her child care" expenses. ; : • . , s , , 

Whose'- REsno'NSTBmiTT— P auext or School? ; 

Just where does the responsibility of the parent end and the re- 
sponsibility of the school begin? After providing three meals a day 
for 7 days a week for the needy, will someone argue that this is now 
part of the free public education that everyone is entitled to and 
therefore everyone must be given a lunch free of charge? After that, 
it may even occur fo some people that the reason Jolmny isn’t learn- 
ing in school is because hie doesn’t have a proper, bed to sleep on or 
has to shiare it with too many, others and is not getting proper rest. 
Will this too become the r(^pon$ibility--pf' the schools? We, the tax- 
payer, have watched the welfare programs nibble away at the State 
budget, until we see now that .the costs of that are greater than the 
State’s budget for the schools. Are we going to see further erosion 
of the local school budget by welfare programs whereby the schools 
feed, clothe, supervise and sleep everyone and educate no one ? 

Thank you for allowing this taxpayer to add her strangled squeak 
of protest to the generally silent majority of taxpayers who are 
tired of the governments, . local, State and Federal, giving them 
something they do not want and do not need and then demanding 
that they pay for it. 

Senator Hart. That was not a strangled squeak at all, that was a 
loud recital. A number of those who replied to that questionnaire 
did suggest an alternative method rather than no lunch program, 

Mrs. IIess. I think there were about three, one was why couldn’t 
they eat in their home rooms, this was one of the replies that was in- 
cluded in the response of the people. One of them, I don’t know 
whether they included it or not, was couldn’t they be fed at a cen- 
tral location, the needy, because actually in Lewton School I think 
m an actual count, out of 450 students we would have about 14 that 
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;th SeSor Hart. How about a school that the ratio was iu direct re- 

sas 

SS , 7t^B f £ '&Z r p £i&“t ts 

n<*T a‘nd ey evef tach.de in «»t ^he yJ “t 

a day-care center and a comrn c g Mri ,* d ,* t , u ,. bused in to our 

:s ^? , S^S^ p S3ft- 1 ^tSr J5^S^*^S?* ! StaS t SSS^ 

sr*sf sate wt?s 

Cild£g''inlte|s where the ? need it, itftatoitoffriSont 

of those, Need of the Child Comes First 

o a. TT m Tf ien’t vou would agree whether the school needs it 
or^o^you^aJid 1 would^care less about the need of the school, it is 

' the child; Now, we agree, you just said 

^toato?HAS S No matter whose -fault it is, if the child is hungry 
you don’t want to fight feeding him ■ * . . , . , , - {) . * . ...... 

i tyfia 

posing that kind of humiliation at least on the child, so you and I 

aF Mrs t Hess^Now look, the children are bused back to tlieir own 

neighborhood which is near this central location that there are lunch 
neightaornooa wm . ± whether the child goes 

S o?Xte K Hopped off at the door and goes into. the fa- 
cTrny where a l.ot lunch ‘is available for him and supervision is 

aV Senator f HART. You are saying no feeding in any schools? 

Mrs. Hess. No, I am not. . ' , 

Senator HAirr.Who do you put on the buses at noon i 

Mrs Hess They are children that are bused to our school f 
thfSner d?V, 3 in Lansing we have a famlity that has a_school 
lunch program, that has facilities available right there and I dont 
care whether the mother— a child could go there even if his mother 
is woridng and they do not qualify for a needy lunch, or for a free 
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lunch, they could pay for their lunch, and this facility could take 
care of, well, it fed 300 an hour when it was a junior high, with the 
staggered bus scheduling that we have now anyway because we are 
busing kindergarteners back and forth, they have to be bused any- 
way, so you are not going to save on your busing either. 

Senator Hart. One of the problems that was recited in this ques- 
tionnaire, No. 5, most educators agree when there is a lunch pro- 
gram in the elementary the children find it harder to concentrate in 
the afternoon. 

Mrs. Hess. More restless, put it this way. 

Senator Hart. You mean because they have been fed? 

Mrs. Hess. No, because they have been confined. 

Senator Hart. That is not the theme that I have heard from most 
educators. 

Mrs. Hess. If a child does not need it nutritionally, then he is 
going to become more restless in the afternoon if he has also been 
confined in a small area. 

Senator Hart. Do you think it has anything to do with the way a 
person grew up, in his own personal experience? 

Mrs. Hess. No. 

Senator Hart. I was attempting to find a reason other than some 
philosophical one why you and I are not in agreement. You see, I 
never went home for lunch in all of my first 12 years of school. 

Mrs. Hess. Did you enjoy yoxnr children? 

Senator Hart. I was not conscious of being confined and unruly in 
the afternoon. 

Mrs. Hess. When it is absolutely necessary because of consolida- 
tion of the school districts and a student would spend most of his 
time on the bus and this is impractical, but when a child is within 
walking distance of his home this makes a difference. 

Senator Hart. I do have a hunch that our own personal experi- 
ences color our attitudes a lot. : . - : " ; 

Mrs. Hess.: Well, your children attended Michigan Avenue and 
they came home at noon. 

Senator Hart. Yes, they did. I am talking about myself. 

Mrs. Hess. Didn’t you enjoy having the Vv home? 

Senator Hart. I am one of those pe v . - ; s who, unless you under- 
stood the circumstances, could be labeled indifferent, I was never 
home at noon. 

Mrs. Hess. Did your wife enjoy them at home? 

Senator Hart. I would not undertake to answer that. ^ 

We had one over on Walnut Street. I didn’t realize they had a 
feeding facility there. 

Mrs. Hess. Walnut Street is for special education only, and this 
makes a difference because the students are different and it is a case 
of transportation again. It is like a facility where they are bused, 
they get out early, too. What do you plan on doing with the chil- 
dren after they get out at 3:30 in the afternoon and their mothers 
aren’t home yet from work? 

Senator Hart. Do we worry about that when we send them home 
a half hour later? 

Mrs. Hess. It is not a half hour later 
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Senator Hart. Or an hour? 

Mrs. Hess. It is about 4 o’clock which leaves less time for them to 



get into trouble. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Cassidy. 



Three Advantages— Six Disadvantages 



Mr. Cassidy. Your survey interests me. You list three advantages 
and six disadvantages, and one of your advantages, it would be No. 
3, “It would be a convenience for mothers busy with other activi- 
ties,” could sound to some people rathex* frivolous. Your second 
problem or disadvantage says, “We would need some teachers to su- 
pervise, because of their authority. Is it fair to ask them to volun- 
teer their only break in the day, even if it is for extra money?” 

Mrs. Hess. At the time I made up this survey the proposed 

Mr. Cassidy. That is not really 

Mrs. Hess. The proposal of the school board, the guidelines that 
the school board was proposing was that the teachers would volunteer 
their time to supervise the lunch program. They have since rescinded 
this. 

Mr. Cassidy. My point was really the wording^ “fair”, “volun- 
teer”, and “extra money”. Fair* colors it and I guess they are paid 
volunteers, and No. 5, “Most educators agree”, would entail a survey 
of educators which is really different than my experience at a dozen 
or so hearings, I really haven’t seen a preponderance of educators, 
but my real point is do you believe this is an impartial survey ? 

Mrs. Hess. No. I wanted the people to think about it before they 
answered on my survey, and' either you are going to get them fight- 
ing one; way or the other, you know, and I really wanted them to 
think about this because the -most easy thing to do would be to say 
yes, to have a lunch program, because in our area we have a lot of 
volunteer workers, and it would be the easiest thing to do would be 
just to put down yes, get rid of your kids at noon. But I wanted to 
really make them think about the ramifications of the jiroposal. 

Mr. Cassidy. Perhaps someone favorable to the program could put 
together some advantages that would have gone beyond yours. 

Has the State board of education actually proposed a three-school 
meal-a-day program as you put on page 7? 

Mrs. Hess. Dv. Porter, in his speech in Grand Rapids, I didn’t 
bring it with me, in Grand Rapids to the Food Handlers Associa- 
tion has suggested that this is a reality, it will eventually come. 



Mr. Cassidy. Well, our purpose here today, I wanted to clarify 
the point, is to explore ways of providing one meal a day to Michigan 
school children. I am not aware of anything from the Congress in 
regard to three meals a day. ^ & 

You say most elementary school children do not want a free full 
meal at noon. Tour survey queries the parents. What efforts did you 
make to get the children’s viewpoints? 

Mrs. Hess. IMost of the parents observe what Ifrheir children will 
eat at noon and this is what I depended on. Aou ask any parent 
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what his kid will eat at noon and 10 to 1 this is all they want. And 
yet it is a nutritionally balanced meal. 

Mr. Cassidy. You mentioned that the school — Lewton School, re- 
ported 132 eligible children, is that correct? 

Mrs. Hess. This is according—^ — 

Mr. Cassidy. What, do you base your statement on then that there 
are, in fact, 14 eligible children? 

Mrs. Hess. Based on the number of children in the, kindergarten 
that get free milk and who would qualify for the free milk. 

Mr. Cassidy. Don’t you think the}' might have access to informa- 
tion, personal information different than you? You are basing it 
really on your own — — 

Mrs. Hess. Look, there are only 55 students bused in, and I can- 
not see in the rest of the district in an area where the homes run be- 
tween $15,000 and $50,000 where there would be anyone that would 
qualify. 

Mr. Cassidy. How many children are in that school? 

Mrs. Hess.. About 450. 

Mr. Cassidy. About 450. Might hot there be personal circumstances, 
this eligibility is based solely on income, might there not be situations 
you are hot aware of where people are holding on to their home but 
tlieir income is 'below 7 the eligibility, such as unemployment? 

Mrs. Hess. I doubt it, they would soon lose their home and not be 
in the area. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. I should have asked this, maybe someone on the 
staff can tell me. Fr6m whom do we obtain the income figure? 

Mr. Cassidy. The parent. 

Mrs: Hess. Tlie parent that applies for the free meal. 

Senator Hart. So you are not questioning the State’s figure, you 
are questioning the veracity of Some of your neighbors ? 

Mrs. Hess. No; I am questioning in assigning family helpers to 
givdn families. They have to know how many would qualify, and if 
they are not on ADC and welfare they don’t qualify for the family 
helper. 

Senator Hakt. Does the family helper tell the State what your 
neighbor’s income is— — 

Mrs. Hess. No. 

Senator Hart. Or does your neighbor tell the State? 

Mrs. Hess. All I know is in our neighborhood I can’t see, let’s see, 
40 some children that would qualify, 41, 40 some families would qualify 
in our neighborhood for ADC or for free lunches. And I wonder 

Senator Hart. Are we in agreement that the judgment is made 
not by a ?ffiysical survey of the value of the land or the appearance 
of the homes, but a statement made by each family to the State 
office ? 

Mrs. Hess. No, sir ; no survey of that kind has ever been made. 

Senator Hart. Well, it is not fair any more for me to ask you 
than for you to ask me. We should have asked the State officer 
where does he get the figure that finds 55 in that 450 group that you 
say are not entitled to it, that he says are entitled to it. 
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Local School, District Supplies Facts 

Mrs. Hess. The local , school district is the one to question as io 
where the}' get those figures. I think you will find that the figures of 
all the schools that have bused-in students have a factor that w;as ap- 
plied to their school system that gave them a number of children, 
but the factor shouldn’t have been included through the whole 
school district but from their bused-in area. 

Senator Hart. We will get this on track for the record. 

Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Beckiiam. A couple of questions. 

If the argument is made in the future that once a school lunch 
program is made available in a particular school such as Lewton, 
those who are considered needy will get a free lunch, those just 
above it will get a reduced price, and et cetera, and the majority of 
the children must end up paying for lunch because of the high in- 
come levels. And let’s assume someone decides to pursue the legality 
of such an act, on the basis that it is, in fact, a. federally financed 
program, totally federally financed, and we all accept the philosophy 
that feeding and lunch programs at school is part of the total educa- 
tional process, thereby it is the ri^ht of every child, without regard 
to income, to get that lunch free, since it is in fact federally financed 
and, in fact, is a part of the educational process and system. Would 
you then still be opposed to the free lunch program ? 

Mrs. Hess. Yes, I would. . 

Mr. Beckham. For the same reasons? 

Mrs. Hess. Yes, because I think my child needs the exercise and 
the break at noon to really concentrate in the afternoon. 

Mr. Beckham. In most schools the school lunch program, particu- 
larly when I went to elementary school, actually there was another 
20 minutes after lunch to play outside in gym so you got the exer- 
cise. You are assuming this is not available ? 

Mrs. Hess. Well, I cannot see where it would be available on 
rainy days because the gym would be used for the lunch program 
and there would be no — you are going to have them running r»n and 
down the halls * 

Mr. Beckham. I have run up and down the halls. 

Mrs. Hess. Because this is the only other place that they could get 
their exercise. 

Mr. Beckham. I have run up and down the halls before, it 
u'ouldn’t be anything unusual. 

Mrs. Hess. But 450 Students running up and down the halls ? 

Mr. Beckiiam. Well, not that many. You would be oxiposed even 
on that basis? 

Mrs. Hess. I am afraid I would, yes. 

Mr. Beckham. In the school district you are in, I have been in the 
area there, I would agree with you the income level does seem rea- 
sonably high there, and again it is strictly from a physical aiipear- 
ance, but I think it is semiaffluent, a high proportion upper income, 
et cetera. Wouldn’t it seem like a good thing or right thing to do, if 
we recognize other groups of people less fortunate, due to circum- 
stances beyond their control, needing a particular program such as 
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the feeding program, you would be for it and I would be for it, but 
with that recognition it would take but a little bit of giving on my 
part and yOur part to see how we could solve the problem? 

Mrs. Hes s. A little bit of giving for 14 students that could be 
taken someplace else and fed a nutritious lunch^ instead of feeding 
the 450 and putting in all the facilities to feed this 450 and supervise 

this 450 is ridiculous. , , , , 

]SXr. Beckham. If I were one of the- 14 I would say yes, we would 
do it,' like the crowd of 13 and one man is going to be hanged, but 
they take the vote it is 12 to 1. I am the one they are going to bang 
so I am not the one in favor of hanging. If I am one of the 14, it 
your child were one of the 14, would you want him shipped to an- 
other school? . , . i *u - , 

Mrs. Hess. I wouldn’t mind it at all. If one child is constipated 

you don’t give them all laxatives. 

Mr. Beckham. X hope hunger and constipation are not synony- 
mous, excuse me, I wouldn’t like to mix the two for a comparison. 

Mrs. Hess. You give to the one who needs what they need and 
you don’t waste your money on the other students that don’t need it. 



Common Ground— To Support Humane Acts 

Mr. Beckham. I guess what I anr saying is, if we agree a pro- 
gram is worthwhile and needed, particularly when it gets down to 
doing what we consider a pretty humane act in a civilized society, 
again, if it means a little bit of giving on my part, those of us who 
are a little more fortunate could reach a common ground on that 
point and not necessarily impose obstacles. Maybe I am wrong. 

Mrs. Hess. I still don’t see why they cannot be fed. If this is the 
primary concern they can be fed, and if you figure that there are 
other schools that have children that are bused in ^ that do not have 
as high a percentage, you could feed these in a given area for less 
than you could by putting the facilities in all the other schools. 

•Mr. Beckham. I could pursue that in another area of education. 
They talk about systems in classrooms of separating slow learners or 
somebody who is slow in reading and slow in math from anotxier 
ervoup ot kids, and I guess in stdiool systems in some parts of the 
country they make it illegal. They call it the track system. You have 
to have a reasonable separation of learning speed in the classroom, 
but you don’t segregate out a particular child because he has a par- 
ticular deficiency, which makes him obviously different than the rest 
of the school. Feeding is the same thing. In fact, you have done the 
same thing in feeding the child that you have done to the child who 
may be reading one grade slower. At either end on the poll of meas- 
urement 3 7 ou accomplish, in effect, the same detrimental effect on 
learning and social programs and until we can recognize that and 
quit looking at the hungry child and feeding programs as something 
separate from the whole positive of going to school at 8 :30 and leav- 
ing at 3 :30, we are going to miss the boat on what we are trying to 
get done here. 

Mrs. Hess. You are not going to fool the kids at all, even if you 
feed all of them at noon, because those kids know who is getting the 
free lunch and who is not. I don’t know how they know 
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Mr. Beckham. That is not necessarily . true. 

Mrs. Hess. In high school they do, because they go to the line and 
say their name and if their name is on the list they don’t have to 
Pay. . . • 

Mr. Beckham. They are trying to correct that. That is illegal, and 
we are trying to correct that. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Ivinney. 

Mr. Kinney. Mrs. Hess, what percentage of 400 students go home 
for lunch ? 

Mrs. Hess. All of them. 

Mr. Kinney. All go home for lunch now, none eat, or take lunch 
at school? 

Mrs. Hess. No. 

Mr. Kinney. What would you say the average income of those 
families would be? . 

Mrs. Hess. Of the whole school district? . 

Mr. Kinney. Of the 450. 

Mrs. Hess. Of the 450? Very roughly, I would, say at least $15,000 
a year. * ? 

Mr. Kinney. And the 55, what would that be ? 

£ rT all i y .c° n,t kn ,°f; Possibl y maybe $10,000, as high as 
$10,000. I don’t think they would be that high. 

M r - Kidney. I take it you oppose busing in the 55 ? 

Mrs. Hess. ISo, I don’t. 

M 1 * Kinney. You are not opposed to busing in the 55* 

Mrs. Hess. No. 

0l4p0Sed ‘° Setth ’ g up * totol Progmm 

Or poses Ltjnch; Program: for All Stuuents 

Mrs. Hess Not all of those 55 would qualify, but I do oppose set- 

w n?l e lunch program for 450 when only 14 or 15 would 
quality for a tree lunch. J 

Mr. Kinney. For a free or reduced lunch ? 

Mrs. Hess. Yes. 

, Mr- Kinney. Do you oppose also providing nutritional diets and 
mniTtional education programs for all children ? 

Mrs Hess I oppose providing a nutritional diet for children that 
are getting it anyway. I do not oppose nutritional education, which 
our children are getting m elementary grades anyway. I know be- 
cause my children, m going through, I have four, one is a senior 
in high school, one is in 10th grade, one in seventh grade, and they 
nave over a period of years brought home nutritional educational 
material and their projects m the school. 

Mr. Kinney. You said you opposed children who are getting nu- 
ti ltionaj diets now, you oppose? them getting nutritional diets ? 

Mrs. Hess. No, I didn’t say that, I said I opposed giving children a 

U ' Tvr^ 1 rr a dlCt 1 mf cll °° 1 lf they are alread y getting it at home. 

J ou ass . umc the 400 kids who go home have 
patents there waiting to provide them with a nutritional diet, then 
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you assume those kids who go home getting a nutritional diet have 
less ability to concentrate Ilian those kids who didn’t get a nutri- 
tional diet. In your statement you mentioned some educators will 
agree where there is a school lunch program that the kid has less, he 
is unable to concentrate. Statement after statement has testified that 
a kid cannot concentrate when he is hungry. Here you say most edu- 
cators agree when there is a school lunch program present the kid 
can’t concentrate ? 

Mrs. Hess. When I made that statement I made it in a hurry and 
I meant to convey the idea that a child that is confined because of a 
school lunch program has more difficulty in sitting still and concen- 
trating in the afternoon. 

Mr. Kinney. So what you would be in favor of is that we find a 
way to provide a recess period but not take the lunch program from 
the kid? I mean the question isn’t really whether the kid should 
have a lunch, the question is whether we should provide him with 
some time to get some exercise ? 

Mrs. Hess. Yes 

Mr. Kinney. In other words, you are in favor of a program of 
providing him with a lunch as long as c can provide him with 
playtime? 

Mrs. Hess. Adequate exercise. 

Mr. Kinney. What do these 450 kids do now when it is raining? 

Mrs. Hess. They run to school and run home. 

Mr. Kinney. Everybody takes them and picks up the kids for 
lunch and takes them back? 

Mrs. Hess. Sometimes on a rainy day 7 . Sometimes they play 
around their own house. 

Mr. Kinney. When it is raining? 

Mrs. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. Kinney. They will walk home in the rain and play in the 
house ? 

Mrs. Hess. Sometimes. 

Mr. Kinney. Are you in favor of a program that would provide 
supervision to children under the school lunch program ? 

Must Provide Supervision Aeso 

Mrs. Hess. I think they would have to have supervision, and this is 
one of the difficulties. 

Mr. Ktnney. In other words, if your child was participating in a 
school lunch program then you want him to have supervision ? 

Mrs. Hess. Definitely. He would have to have it, lie is only a 
kindergartener right now. 

Mr. Kinney. What I am pointing out here, in your statement you 
mentioned it was not bias, but at the end of each one you mentioned 
needy 

Mrs. Hess. I wasn’t biased. 

Mr. Kinney. You said it was not? 

Mrs. Hess. I. said it was. 

Mr. Kinney. You said it was biased? 

Mrs. Hess. Yes. 
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Mr. Kinney. Because you wanted to create something on the part of 
the people ? 

Mrs. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. Kinney. Which means that we want to create these answers 
we got in these responses ? 

Mrs. Hess. Those were the responses that I got. In talking with 
sonic of the other parents that had said yes. they were in favor of 
the program, after discussing it with them, I have discovered that a 
lof of them are not in favor of the program if it is going to cut educa- 
tional programs. 

Mr. Kinney. In other words, everyone is in favor of education 
providing we can provides it to kids who want an educational oppor- 
tunity and then they would also like to have an opportunity to 
learn ? 

Mrs. Hess. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Kinney. OK. You mentioned that most of the people would 
be in favor — would not be in favor of the program if it would take 
away from educational programs? 

Mrs. Hess. In our area, yes. 

Mr. Kinney. So what I am saying is you would like to provide 
an opportunity of education, provide a.n educational opportunity to 
learn ? See, it is one thing to provide educational opportunities for 
one kid. and if a kid is hungry you don’t provide him an o{>portu- 
nity to learn. We will go one more question 

Mrs. ITess. What I am saying is you give the child what lie needs 
and you don’t have to provide it to the ones that don’t need it. 

Mr. Kinney. So you would be in favor of the 14 families receiv- 
ing some food 

Mrs. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. Kinney. But you wouldn’t want to force those other kids to 
eat if tliev didn’t have to eat? 

Mrs. Hess. If they didn’t wish to. 

Mr. Kinney. Now, I notice in some of these statements, are you 
also opposed to adequate housing in a particular neighborhood to 



Mrs. ITess. This was an answer by a parent and not me. 

Mr. Kinney. OK. T want to make one other comment. In your 
questionnaire you said here it would be a greater increase in acci- 
dents. and you also mentioned at some point that there was a tend- 
cncy for an increase in fights and what have you ? 

Mrs. ITess. This was in junior high and senior high; this is where 
most of the schools have this difficulty is during lunch hours. 

Mr. Kinney. Is it because people don’t get along well when they 
eat or is it because this is a break time and they don’t concentrate? 

Mrs. Hess. It is just kids. You put kids together in a un super- 
vised area and they are just kids, they are going to push in hue, 
they are going to be just kids. And I don’t care whether they are 
colored ov white, they are just kids. 

Mr. Kinney. So you woild be in favor where we provide a 
greater opportunity for school lunch programs to provide supervi- 
sory staff at that time ? 

Mrs. Hess. Adequate supervision, yes. 
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Mr. Kinney, Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Thank you. I have concluded by reacting to the 
very opening, there is nothing unsure or tentative about that squeak. 

Senator Hart. Next we shall hear from Mrs. Gilbert Smith also of 
Lansing. 

STATEMENT OP MRS, GILBERT SMITH, LAI1SI17G 

Mrs. Smith. Senator Hart and other members of the committee. 

You asked me why I objected to the proposed lunch program at 
our elementary school. My objection is based on several factors 
which are central to the lifestyle that my husband and I have cho- 
sen for cur family. We do not want to see any child in this opulent 
lsxnd of ours go hungry. This would be a crime^ but we feel that 
the school is a place for education. 

We are fully aware that a hungry child cannot function at his op- 
timal abilities in school and we do gladly pay our taxes so that 
ADC food stamps and other programs to alleviate hunger can be 
effective. We strongly believe that the responsibility for feeding 
children rests with the parents of those children. It is not and must 
never be the schools function to provide meals for hungry children. 
The school’s function is to educate children ; to prepare them for 
adult roles in our society. It’s the family’s responsibility to minister 
to the physical and emotional needs of the children they bring into 
this world. Hungry children in this country are not needy children, 
but neglected children. 

Our schools are not presently equipped to serve lunches. Our 
school board has recently stated that without additional millage we 
cannot provide adequate programs for the 33,000 children in our 
school district. How dare we, at this juncture, then, sacrifice aca- 
demic programs to spend even one dime for any type of lunchroom 
facility. More so, even if the Federal Government were willing to 
foot the bill of this proposed lunch program thereby eliminating 
any need for local funds, I w Id still object to the lunch programs. 
Again, let me state that I feel hungry children in this day and age 
are a crime. I am glad to see the Federal Government taking ail ac- 
tive part in seeing to it that there arc no hungry children in the 
streets of America, and since we do have such excellent social pro- 
grams as ADC, welfare, and food stamps let us make it manda- 
tory that these receiving families then provide these hungry children 
with the much needed hot lunch. 

My husband and 1 work very hard to provide for and rear our six 
children. 

Senator Hart. Let me interrupt there. If you have an answer it 
would be great. How do you feed the children of the parents who 
Avon’t feed them, what law will ever cure that problem ? 

Mrs. Smith. Find out why these children are neglected and then 
treat this sore, let’s find out 

Senator Hart. Let’s assume one parent is an alcoholic and the 
other a drug addict. 

Mrs. Smith. Ther that chi, o being neglected — 

Senator Hart. N no, I cite the extreme case to test the statement. 
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L*e,t us make it mandatory that, those receiving families, I assume 
that parent was receiving some welfare already. You have incompe- 
tent parents, what are you going to do ? 



Mis. Smith. Then let’s use the money that would be spent on the 
lunch program. Let’s educate these parents. 

Senator Hart. In the meantime what do you do about the children ? 

Mrs. Smith. If the parents are being educated they are making 
progress right along with the help that they have. 

Senator Hart. Quick learners. They would have to be or else you 
are not feeding them. Education, particularly rehabilitation in the 
case I cite, would be enormously long, if you could ever achieve it. 

Mrs. Smith. You have got to start somewhere. 

Senator Hart. Why not start with the children ? 

Mrs. Smith. Why" start with the children, start with the parents 
and educate the parents. 

I forgot where I was. 

Senator Hart. I interrupted you near the top of page 2. I just 
caught you on the concluding sentence on page 1. I can understand 
the frustration. 

Mrs. Smith. I might add I am from the Model C'ies school, too. 

Senator Hart. I can understand the frustration of those that don’t 
participate in Federal programs who are responsible parents and 
have to work extremely hard to make ends meet but nonetheless do, 
to see moneys go for the feeding of children of parents who are just 
the opposite kind. The only reason I interrupted was I was hoping 
to be able to make a point that the inadequacy of that child’s par- 
ents is really a so-whatrin terms of bur responsibility to see that the 
child is fed, and a long-term educational program means there is a 
long-term exposure for the child to hunger, that was the op.lv point 
I was making. 

Mrs. Smith. My husband and I work very hard to provide for 
and rear our six children with pride, dignity, and respect. Our fam- 
ily is not what would be considered by American standards to be af- 
fluent. but we brought our six children into the world and we gladly 
accept the responsibility for these six children. We want our little 
ones to come borne at lunch time so that I can accept the responsibil- 
ity for feeding them and for finding out how their mornings at 
school went. We feel that this lunch time dialogue is important for 
the academic success of our children. If a hot lunch program is in- 
stituted at our school, our children would not be able to come heme due 
to the time factor. Even though my husband is working hard to pro- 
vide for our family, we could not afford buying three lunches at the 
elementary level, two lunches at the secondary level and continue 
contributing to our oldest son’s college expenses. 
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Ivey Factor— Home Near Neighborhood School 



One of tlie key factors when we bought our house was a neighbor- 
hood school. We wanted our children to be able to walk home at 
lunch time. Are we now being told in essence by the Government 
that because some parents do not feel an obligation to feed their 
children at luncli time that we must with our tax dollars support a 
lunch program for these low income children at the expense of our 
own children ? 

Neither I, my husband nor our neighbors want the children in our 
community to go hungry. Nor do we feel that we can sit back and 
let some of the children in our community be neglected further. We 
feel it is our responsibility as adults to object to any social program 
no matter how noble its ideals which would foster the further ne- 
glect -of children. If a hot lunch program is the only way to feed 
these hungry children, let us feed them in their own homes under 
the supervision of their own parents. Sociologists since the early 
1960’s have been saying that the poverty problem in America all too 
often is due to the breakdown of the American family uhit. We 
agree. Let us now reinforce the family in any attempt to wipe out 
hunger in America. 

Senator Hart. I shouldn’t have interrupted you because in a sense 
you answered the problem I raised right at the very end. You say 
that rather than letting the children go hungry, let us feed them, let 
the taxpayers feed them “in their own homes under tlie supervision 
of their own parents”. Now, in taking the extreme case of the couple 
who are incompetent as parents and everything else, you would in 
some fashion feed the children even though it couldn’t be done 
under the supervision of the parents at home? 

Mrs. Smith. Well, let’s face it, we can’t have hungry children, no- 
body is for a hungry child. 

Senator Hart. I wish I had read the concluding paragraph before 
I interrupted you. I got the feeling at that first point you were say- 
ing pass a law to make those parents feed those children 

Mrs. Smith. No. 

Senator Hart. And passing laws won’t feed those children. 

Mrs. Smith. No, there are so many laws passed now that are no 
good, that won’t work. 

Senator Hart. Well, the very one we are in here holding these 
hearings on, we are trying to find out if there is a better way to do 
it. That is exactly what we are trying to do. 

Mrs. Smith. I thank you for the opportunity. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. No questions, thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckhan 

Mr. Beckham. No questions. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Kinney. 
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Mr. Kl\i\et. I have no questions but I would like to make a com- 
ment. 

Wc want to express our* appreciation for your comments. We need 
this kind of input from time to time for those people who have a 
great desire to see things of this nature eliminated and at the same 
time come forth and be able to weather the storm and take care of 
large families. I think you pointed .at something here that often- 
times we start many programs that are very hard to discontinue. I 
think that is one of the main reasons for these kinds of hearings, to 
get the kind of insight to come up with something that will be very 
long range. ^Ve appreciate your comments. 

Senator Hart. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sarrra. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. This concludes the schedule of witnesses to be 
heard today. We adjourn to resume at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning 
in the Veterans’ Memorial Building in Detroit. 

Finally, I want to thank everybody who took the time, gave the 
thought and expended the energy to provide us with this portion of 
the record. Without exception, it has all been helpful. TV^e appreciate 

(Wliereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 9 
a.m., Wednesday, May 26, 1971.) 
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WEDNESDAY, IVL&Y 36, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on Nutrition 

and Human Needs, 

Detroit , Mich . 

Tlie select committee met at 9 a.m., pursuant to recess, in the 
Banquet Room, Veterans Memorial Building, 151 West Jefferson 
Avenue ; Senator Philip A, Hart, presiding. 

Staff members present: Gerald S. J. Cassidy, general counsel; 
John Quinn, professional staff; William Beckham, staff of Senator 
Hal t ; Joe Ivinney, staff of Senator Henry Bellmon, Oklahoma. 

Senator Hart. The committee will be in order. 

For a brief statement of purpose I think that most people who are 
assembled understand this is a meeting of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs, which has authorized this Senate 
field hearing. _ . 

The chairman of the committee is the able Senator from South 
Dakota, George McGovern. The. ranking minority member, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, Charles Percy. 

Under Senate rules, its committees may proceed, providing there 
is one Senator present. 

This morning we are fortunate to have represented an aide Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, Senator Bellmon, in the presence of nis staff 
representative, Mr. Kinney, who sits at my far right. 

The list of witnesses today is available and we will try and pro- 
ceed in that order so that those who anticipate testifying can sched- 
ule themselves. 

May I indicate that those who have prepared statements, we will 
receive and print the statements in the record in full as though 
given in full. If, in the presentation, you care to elaborate on por- 
tions or to summarize, feel free to do so ad be assured the statement 
t.s prepared will appear in the record in addition to such comment 
as you offer. 

May I welcome as our first witness the chairman of the Mayor- 
Common Council Task Force on Hunger and Malnutrition of the 
City of Detroit, herself from the School of Social Work at Wayne 
.State University, Miss Maryann Mahaffey. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS MARYANN MAHAFFEY, CHAIRMAN, MAYOR- 

COMMON COUNCIL TASK FORCE ON HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION, 

DETROIT, MICH. 

( Miss Maiiapfet. It is a pleasure to appear before the committee. 
Sometimes people have a feeling that they are not being heard, and 
the task force on hunger and malnutr ion from the City of Detroit 
looked forward to this hearing because it was an opportunity to be 
heard by one of our esteemed representatives from "Washington. Wo 
nope that this is only the first of several congressional hearings that 
will be sponsored by Michigan legislators (and perhaps this commit- 
tee) , in order to bring before the public the problems of hunger and 
malnutrition in the City of Detroit. 

This select committee has heard in testimony in Washington and 
other places including lengthy documentation of the relationship of 
hunger and malnutrition to problems of learning in schools, prob- 
lems of physical and psychological damage that occur when young- 
sters, particularly, as well as parents and senior citizens do not have 
adequate nutrition. In Detroit we find that the 197D census income 
data is not available. This is important because our research, as 
well as that of the ^elect committee, has demonstrated that it is dif- 
ficult to document malnutrition because of the inadequacies of ex- 
isting tests, and health reporting systems. The White House Confer- 
ence on Food Nutrition and Health came to the conclusion that 
insufficient income is closely correlated witli insufficient nutrition. 
Therefore, the White House Conference accepted the Bureau of 
Labor statistics low cost budget as being the figure for the cut, d for 
poverty and that anyone living below that figure would be suffering 
frbm malnutrition and hunger. .Our Detroit committee accepted that 
same :;?gure. As a result, we find that when it comes to documenting 
specifics of malnutrition in Detorit, we turn to income figures and 
surveys conducted in this city. X would like to point out also that '• a 
tills State we do not keep adequate medical records of hunger and 
malnutrition. As a result, our own task force is strongly committed 
to requesting State legislation that will make malnutrition a report- 
able and treatable illness. 

We do have gross population figures available for Detroit and the 
Detroit Community Renewal program survey conducted in 1969, doc- 
umenting income and poverty in this city. That survey documents a 
figure of 20 percent of Detroit’s households being poor, with 25 per- 
cent of the children being poor; 51 percent of all families with in- 
comes under $3,000 are headed by a person of 65 or over; 48 percent 
of th families headed by elderly persons have incomes of $8,000 or 
less. Statistically, in Detroit we do know we have 3,500 mothers to 
be, mothers and their infants and young children receiving supple- 
mental food as part of the maternal ana infant care project, and we 
estimate, 53,000 persons eligible for that program. We are servicing 
fewer than in the City of East St. Louis, a city with a much smaller 
Population than Detroit, Detroit is the fifth largest citv in the 
Nation. 
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USD A Refuses Permit 



We have 44,000 receiving school lunches at a reduced or free rate 
and should service 127,000 if all children including kindergarteners 
were served. .According to the Detroit School Hoard there are 127,000 
public school youngsters who are in need of free or reduced-rate 
lunches. Last summer Detroit served approximately 25,000 lunches 
per day as an extension of the school lunch program, the summer 
feeding program, because we were allowed to use volunteers as our 
in-kind contribution. This year we estimate we could feed 40,000. 
The Detroit program was held up as an example of one of the two 
good summer feeding programs in the Nation (to a meeting of peo- 
ple from across the country concerned with this program. ) . Yet the 
Department of Agriculture has thus far refused to permit us to op- 
erate that program on the same basis as last year, with an in-kind 
volunteer contribution. We have only one hot meals demonstration 
program for the elderly. It serves 1,000, fine the estimate is that 15,000 
need that program in Detroit. 

We have no Meals on Wheels program. We have no governmental 
emergency food program. People are dependent on three private or- 
ganizations and church donations. Food stamps will be available on 
a much more restrictive basis if the new food stamp regulations go 
into effect. If the Welfare Reform Bill that has passed the House 
Ways and Means Committee is signed into law, there will be no food 
stamps for ADC families. The food stamp bonus is $55.2 for a fam- 
ily of four A 4-percent increase in Michigan grants, which is what 
some legislators are talking abqut, would be $146.40 a ye^r. This will 
represent an income cut of $405.60 per family q! four, if the ADC 
family is denied food stamps. The department of social services has 
already stated in its budget request that Michigan grants no longer 
meet; the requirements of Michigan law. The grants are below the So- 
cial Security poverty line. Consequently, inany children, already 
members of families caught in the squeeze of inflation and high unem- 
ployment, will face even further restrictions on family income and 
purchasing power via the loss of food stamps. 

For example, there was some thought in the model neighborhood 
areas of food stamps being used to purchase reduced-rate lunches. 
Some of these families will not be entitled to those food stamps, and 
this will create an even greater demand for free lunches. 

As we create more programs, we . end to increase and create larger 
bureaucracies, higher costs, and hungry children are caught in the 
cracks between the programs. Therefore, the task force will not only 
continue to supP or t the school lunch program, but also the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics low-cost budget for welfare families as a more 
economical means to solve the problem. As I said, the task force feels 
very strongly that the school lunch program should continue in De- 
troit, and there should be a breakfast program. Both programs should 
be expanded. At the same time, we oppose very strongly any universal 
feeding bill that would include serving three meals a day to a fam- 
ily, for we believe that such a program would destroy the family by 
removing one of the functions of tlie family namely, the supply of 
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sustenance to the children and the opportunity for the family to be 
together, at least for the evening meal. 

The feelings of the school social workers about the school lunch 
program is best illustrated by some of the school social workers with 
whom we have talked describing instances where youngsters did not 
function projierly in school because they were hungry. When break- 
fast and lunch progra ms were begun, performance — such as reading 
ability — improved, and as one teacher said, the children who are not 
eating are mean and cross. One principal made the statement that 
now that the youngsters are being fed at lunch, they are sleeping less 
in the classroom and learning more. There is utility in the lunch 
and breakfast program, but we still maintain the family should liave 
sufficient income to feed itself for its evening meal. 

Problems a nd Solutions 

There are problems with the school lunch program and available 
solutions. (1) We have insufficient money for administration. We 
need more lunchroom aids, educational-recreation personnel. Equip- 
ment should be available without local match. 

(2) We have inadequate facilities which sometimes creates a con- 
dition where a youngster has 12 minutes in which to eat, while he 
twiddles his thumbs for 23 minutes waiting his turn to get into the 
lunchroom or for the program to be over and go back to the class- 
room. Most of our schools do not have lunchroom facilities and the 

f ym or multipurpose room is used. We need money for additional 
acilities and a sympathetic staff who are able to plan educational 
activities for the youngsters during the waiting period. Incidentally, 
neighborhood agencies near a school might be used to help relieve 
overcrowding. 

We believe youngsters need a variety of activities and levels of 
physical involvement in order to learn. We would point out a pro- 
gram, a special demonstration carried out by the Association of 
Black Students in Detroit. They did a demonstration program in 
one school providing activities, enhancing participation and reduc- 
ing discipline problems. There were 700 youngsters eating lunch in 
tlie school chosen for the demonstration — 350 could be served at a 
time. hile they were in the lunchroom, the other 350 were sitting 
on benches in the gym, each one sitting on a numbered spot on a 
particular bench. They were supposed to be quiet and still until such 
time as it was their turn to go into the lunchroom. There were two 
community aides to watch approximately 350 youngsters with the 
responsibility of keeping them quiet. T 7 onstration involved a 

series of activities during the lunch he mt included educational 
content, such as counting games, reading games, as well as physical 
activities and black history programs. The youngsters, as a result of 
that program had opportunity to release some energy, and when 
they went back to tho classroom did not present the same kind of 
disciplinary problems as was true prior to the institution of this 
program. 

(3) The menus are, of ne«esr; ; ty in uur Detroit system, mass pro- 
duced. As a result, they d r> not meet the ethnic and cultural patterns 
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of some of the youngsters in our schools. Detroit lias a population of 
60,000 Mexican Americans, and this is not reflected in the menus* 
Another problem arises when we find youngsters who are accus- 
tomed to eating certain kinds of food or certain combinations. For 
example, many youngsters are not accustomed to eating sandwiches 
with butter. They eat them with either 'dry' bread or mayonnaise, 
and will reject the sandwiches that have butter on them. It is waste- 
ful. On the other hand, we know that the youngsters will not eat 
butter oh their bread, so why do we insist on serving it to them? 
The Federal requirements call for a teaspoon of butter or fortified 
margarine. Perhaps we need to change that requirement and see that 
the vitamin content is obtained in other foods rather than insisting 
that it be in a form that the children will not eat. 

We also believe that children need to have a role in menu plan- 
ning. We recognize that the introduction to new foods may have 
seine value, but we believe it is less important than balanced meals 
of food with which the child is familiar. Some members of our task 
force go a step further and recommend decentralization of menu, 
food planning and preparation in order to include ethnic and cul- 
tural foods and provide job opportunities for students. 

(4) We need commitment to this program from the central school 
board, the regional boards, and all levels of government. We need a 
well-planned public relations campaign, to inform people of the 
availability of the lunch program. Some school personnel believe 
that the school lunch program takes too much time. At a meeting of 
school principals to evaluate the astro-pak cold lunch program, it 
was agreed that the longest it takes to service the food, prepare the 
youngsters for lunch and get them ready again for class was 45 min- 
utes. At : the other extreme, a principal stated that 1 by having the 
school lunch program, his school gained 20 minutes^ of instructional 
time because the youngsters were sleeping only 40 minutes instead of 
60. We strongly believe that there must be a rapid shift in the atti- 
tudes of many people if we are truly concerned about the health and 
learning abilities of children. A school principal for example, can 
make or break the lunchroom program. In some schools, the princi- 
pal and the school community agent have gone on an agressive re- 
cruitment campaign, making sure that everybody knew about the 
new guidelines and the availability of food, encouraging youngsters 
to participate. Others have sent an announcement home and like 
many mimeographed announcements, it does not necessarily get de- 
livered to the door. It may have been stepped on, it may have been 
used as a paper airplane, but somehow it didn’t get home. The only 
newspaper announcement about the new guidelines and the extension 
of the free lunch program consisted of a small article on tlie comic 
page of one of our major newspapers. 

Currently the board of education pays for the school lunch per- 
sonnel whom the principal hires. Those school lunch aides have very 
little training in behavior management, and what they do get de- 
pends on the principal. Aides, we believe, should be equipped to 
help youngsters eat and be educated regarding food. Those aides 
also need on-going training in behavior management techniques and 
not just as short-term orientation, at the beginning of a year. Lunch- 
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room personnel have been known to humiliate youngsters as though 
it is the child’s fault that his family’s economic condition causes him 
to need a free lunch. We believe the principal should be relieved of 
this responsibility of training aides. We need to develop an on-going 
program that runs throughout the school year and gives the aide on 
the site, if you will, help in handling some of the behavior. 

(5) There is sometimes discrimination in the granting of the free 
lunch; for example, because a child seemed to be well dressed, the as- 
sumption was made that the parents must be lying in relation to 
their income. In effect, then, we are saying to people “Don’t look 
good, trade your pride and personal care in order to prove that 
you are poor, by looking raggedy.” Then you’ll show you need a free 
or reduced-rate lunch. Although the law prohibits using the lunch 
program to discipline children, it still happens. Some personnel still 
ask children to identify the source of their income in the classroom, 
which means the child is asked to identify where his family gets 
their income. This puts the child on the spot in terms of welfare, 
public assistance. 

(6) We are very a ware that there are some youngsters not partici- 

pating in the lunch program because of the overcrowding and result- 
ant block system of scheduling, including some high school students 
and kindergartners who are in school for only half a day. Our goal 
for the youngest should be a lunch or breakfast at a minimum. 'We 
must make sure that the children are not lieid responsible for the 
economic circumstances of their families. The school lunch program 
must be expanded. There are some who believe that there should be 
a universal lunch program that is offered at such a low fee that there 
is no need to have a mearts test whereby one comes in and signs or 
indicates that he is more poor than somebody else and, therefore, 
should spend less or get a free lunch as compared to others. The’ 
stigma will be removed, we belieye, when there is a universal lunch 
program at the lowest possible cost, and more adequate incomes for 
all families. We do believe the summer feeding program in Detroit 
must be counted with acceptance of Detroit’s contribution in-kind. 
We would ask the help of this committee in obtaining the apm-oval 
of the Department of Agriculture toward this program. We believe 
above all, that it must be the right of all to live decently as human 
beings, that more attention must be given to the problem of hunger 
and malnutrition, particularly in Detroit. ^ 

This is why, in the beginning of my comments, I made the state- 
ment that we hope that this is the beginning of a series of conores- 
sional hearings in Detroit, so that we can communicate to our le<nsla~ 
tors, from not only the experts but also from the little people, Iheir 
feelings and their concerns and their recommendations about the 
vai ious piograms related to the problems of hunger and malnutri- 
tion. 

Thank you very much. 

senator Hart. It goes the other way, thank vou very much for 
giving us AVhat amounts, really, to a very complete view of the whole 
series of governmental efforts to insure that those who are disadvan- 
taged economically are, at least, fed here in the Detroit area. 
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Children Hungry Year Round 

As you know, our primary responsibility in this set of hearings is 
to attempt to identify where the school lunch and breakfast program 
stands; beginning, I suppose, with the question of whether it makes 
sense, and then wliat are the weaknesses and failures in the program. 
How can we respond to them — the inadequacies? But you mentioned 
the summer feeding program and, of , course it reminds us that chil- 
dren are hungry on a 12 -month basis, whether the school runs that 

W£ Ri tlie°summer program last year you report about 25,000 lunches 
a day, and the Detroit matching money was of the use of volunteers, 
and you said the program, was a success. Yet in connection with the 
school lunch program you report that, there have been instances 
where the supervisory personnel, the aides, were poor! 3 ' trained and, 
on occasions, thoughtless. Why were you able to find for the summer 
feeding program volunteer aides who made it work, and yet on a 
school lunch program you find the aides to be unsatisfactory ? 

Miss Mattaitey. The summer feeding program was basically a 
program of the health department with the cooperation of commu- 
nity groups. It consisted of a 2-hour recreational program, often car- 
ried on in conjunction with the department of parks and recreation, 
nei oliborhood settlement houses, and 011 school playground recrea- 
tional sites. The people, the community people who were in charge 
and worked in the summer feeding program and worked with these 
other agencies, were given regular supervision from volunteers who 
had some experience in relation to the administration of the pro- 
gram, and also in relation to child behavioral management. I think 
there is something else to be considered. That is, that when the pro- 
a-ram is outdoors and there is more room for children to run and 
play and they are not being told to sit on numbered benches for 20 
minutes, and when there are more personnel available to be with 
them than two people for 350 , ; as in the school I described, I think 
this also cuts down on some of the problems.. So you have a variety 
of circumstances that contribute to the, success, of the program. 

Other Program Guts Necessitate Greater Need 

I would like to,sa,y Senator,; that we real ize: that the fociis in this 
hearing is on the school lunch pi-bgf am. Our feeling is that the 
school lunch program has to be , seen in relation to some, of the other 
programs. For example, if food stamps are cut out, this will create 
more need for school hrnch programs. ; . . . . 

Senator JIart. You are very right, and, that isywhy I indicated it is 
a very helpful. statement on which to. base todci3 r in Detroit. 

I wanted to comment, and I will, on ' another of the points you 
made, tliat the House! Ways and Means Committee bill does elimi- 
nate ADC families from food stamps. You say the food stamp bonus 
is $552 for a . family, of four, and, a 4 percent increase in Michigan 
grants would • fee $146. 40,. . , This will represent an income cut of 
$405.00 per' family^ of four if the ADC ( 1 families . are, denied food 
stamps. Those. iyho, were, s'o enthusiastic about eliminating food stamps, 
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Miss Mahaffey, should recognize a very heavy responsibility if that 
is the road they want to go. I am sure that the school lunch and 
breakfast programs would have to be beefed up. 

Miss Maiiaffex. That is right. . . . 

Senator Hart. That is a walloping big income cut given the aver- 
age family income requirement. I am not sure they realized what 

they were clomtff* t 

Miss Mahaffey. I don’t know. This is based on the statements 

from representatives on the Welfare Subcommittee of the Michigan 
House of Representatives Appropriating Committee namely that they 
are thinking of maintaining the Michigan grants at the level that 
they are currently on, meaning the gross level of $3,660, which 
would mean a saving of some $50 to $60 million for the State of Mich- 
igan. This would be accomplished by cutting the States current 
matching share of that $3,660. It would mean a great loss to the 
families, an increasing need for other kinds of programs, including 
beefing up of the school lunch and breakfast progiams. 

Senator Hart. The school lunch program here in Detroit, let s see 
if I have the basic figures straight, and I am talcing this from the 
foot of the first page of your statement. School lunches, 44,000 at the 

reduced level, 127, 000 eligible? . 

Miss Maiiaffex. Right. These are figures from the board of educa- 
tion based on their estimates and their annual census, because we do 
not have 1970 census income data available to us. We simply have to 
make estimates based on the Community Renewal program study of 
1969. 

Program Should Reach 127,000 in Detroit 

Senator Hart. So when you conclude by urging an expansion of 
the school lunch program, you are saying, at least, let us reach 
127.000? 

Miss Mahaffet. Correct. _ . 

Senator Hart. I promise to communicate to the Department of 
Agriculture about this. 

Miss Mahaffex. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. I did not introduce the others here. 

To my left is the general counsel of this Select Committee, Gerry 
Cassidy, and to his left, the assistant to the committee, Mr. John 
Quinn. To my right is Mr. William Beckham of my office. 

Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ^ 

In your statement, Miss Mahaffey, you indicate you consider tne 
facilities to be a major problem in expanding the program. In the 
schools that have the program, the lack of, you indicate that the 
lack of a separate room to be used strictly as a lunchroom is also a 
problem. Do you think that that is responsible for some of the lack 
of enthusiasm for the program among the teachers and. school 
officials ? 

Miss Maiiaffex. I think there are complex reasons as to why peo- 
ple oppose the school lunch program, and I certainly am not in a 
position to speak directly for teachers or administrators. I have 
talked to a number of them. There are Schools I know of built m 
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1890, for example, with inadequate facilities. The playground is al- 
ready filled with portables so that the children have no place to 
play. There is no denying this kind of problem. At the same time, I 
think that some people are unwilling to try to utilize what space is 
available. I know that in some facilities the children are eating in 
basement rooms, the schools are old and overcrowded. In others, I 
would maintain that greater creativity — such as educational, recrea- 
tional programs for youngster’s — could serve some of the same pur- 
poses as a physical education program and might be carried on dur- 
ing the lunch time period, and it rvould not mean that much of a loss 
in the actual school program. 

Mr. Cassidy. Are you familiar with the operation of any 
breakfast programs in Detroit? 

Miss Mahaffey. I have very limited personal acquaintance with 
them. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Becktiam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I justed wanted to acknowledge for the record, Miss Mahaffey, 
yours and the task force’s assistance and very direct involvement in 
putting together this particular hearing as it relates * witnesses, to 
material , data, et cetera. It is appreciated, and hopefully we will put 
it to good use. Thank yon. 

Miss Mahaffey. Thank you. We are delighted to cooperate, be- 
cause we want, to work with anyone who wants to, and is prepared 
to, help us find solutions. We appreciate this opportunity 

Senator Hart. Mr. Ivinnev. 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a couple of questions here, Miss Mahaffey. 

You mentioned you fed 25,000 lunches as an extension of the 
school lunch program last summer. What was the cost of that pro- 
gram « 1 



Miss Mahaffey. It was approximately, if I remember the particu- 
larfipires, between $200- to $250,000, and we are talking about expand- 
mg it to 40,000. This would be the cost to the city which was met by 
in-kmd contributions. y 



Mr. Kinney. What was the Federal share? 

. Miss Mahaffey. That I do not have. I can obtain that for you be- 
fore the morning is out. J 

Mr. Kinney. We would appreciate that. 

lowinfftnTi a tn tlie rationale for the Agriculture Department not al- 
! owing you to use the in-kind service or this kind * 

Miss Mahaffey. Their statement was that one midwestem citv— 
w^ uo not know which one it was— used the volunteer in-kind nro- 
gram as a means of, hiking the value so that they made some money 
ofi the program. Washington has no question about the fac™ that 
ours was an honestly and efficiently run, and very successful pro 
Sj}*, because on . p Clt - V did n’t kee P accurate ^records, Detroit, 

olfiect to w'l rate records, is being penalized. This is what we 
object to. x he children are being penalized. 

upon the servioe of an 
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illations along this line? 

off from OEO guidelines, ancl 1 am sure cue u & ux 

W \£,^J2ot.“^S S «W0. Mrs. Brown, Joyce, was Are 

OEO proposed guideline of $1.60 an hour for volunteers . 

Miss fhaurnm thought so. I wanted to check with the person 

application pending for some exten- 
sion rf^£e school lunch program for the Department of Agrioul- 
ture? 

m?lMw™Did Y you send that through a local agency, or did 
you go directly to the school special services . 

Extension of Procham Denied by USD A 

lUto VSSuff However, at this mommd it has been denied, by 

group that the 

Association of Black Students formulate. a i^tiSe^ur- 

Sg 1 tlL^heari^ b ^ S H Ihe^dSt^^time 6 of&e 

Sas a ^s been the case in 

^mSmamfey Well, we believe that this demonstration project 
Miss iUAHArrEY V ' » vonn esters have suitable educational and 

demonstrated that if tlie youngsters no « = T . Pr Iiiced For ex- 

recreational activities, the discipline P 1 ®^. ' , . r. students both 

,„ n i„ ; n f-Eie nrnerram tiiere were about eiglit college sraaents, oowi 

rivnom in thev had ^ 3 ither a movie with a blaOs: kistory siio^ecr, o 

thcfh"d comitin, games, spelling games, e ,L°S’ toch father 
rnW-ir-ol activities « ' die they were waiting for their luncti, latner 
tha^sitti^^on tiie numbered benches. The demonstration program 
bore out* the thesis that the youngsters afe 

f Hi= kind of urogram, were ready to settle down lii tne ciasbrooni 
compared to their behavior when they had to sit quietly on the 
numbered benches or in the auditorium with notnmg to do, waiting. 
T would think that this would be understood that elementary sch _ 
ilSlS would flnd it very difficult to sit for co mmutes doing 

n °Mr n fiiviiET. So it is unfair to assume just because the lunch pro- 
giam is pr’iently increasing discipline, but it is fair to assume by 
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increasing tlie recreational activities we cut down on tlie source of 
the discipline and we also increase that person s attentiveness o 
learn because of tlie school lunch programs ? # 

Miss Mahattey. We know in good educational principles t ia^ 
children need a variety of activities with a variety of physical ana 
mental involvement. They need a whole span of them, it you wilL. 
some differences, so they are not doing all the same thing all the 

time. . « , , , 

Air. Kidney. - w.t the bottom of page 3 you pointed out that some 
of the easons why some of the kids are being denied is because ox 
their personal appearance, and this is not an unusual situation. It 
land of points up the fact in many, many instances, consciously or 
unconsciously, certain people in the various systems have a way to 
perpetuate the conditions because of preconceived ideas of what poor 
people are all about, which also points up, and I am sure you womd 
agree, the need to install or to initiate a program of human under- 
standing so we can understand wliat the problems are in these various 
areas when we try these programs. 

What About I£indergarten Chixdrbn? 

You pointed out here that the kindergarten children who go home 
sometimes at 12 should either have a breakfast program or have a 
lunch before going home in the afternoon. Would this be m addition 
to some type of customary snack? Sometimes in kindergarten they 
.o-ive a snack around 10 o’clock and then the kids go home around 11 
or 12 o’clock. Would you recommend he gets the lunch just before 
going home? 

Miss Mahaffey. I would, and I think that Mrs. Wagner, who will 
be testif ying before you, will beautifully describe the importance of 
food in helping a child be receptive to learning and, if you wih, in- 
creasing their energy level and their ability to incorporate the edu- 
cation that is available to them: I would like to see the kindergart- 
ners have the snack as well as the lunch or breakfast. 

Air. Kinney. If you had to choose between the breakfast and the 
lunch programs as it relates to the ability to learn, which program 
would you choose ? . 

Miss Mahaffey. I would find it very difficult to make a distinc- 
tion. Obviously,; the lunch program has more food in it, but I would 
think that our nutrition experts have pointed out sufficiently the 
need folv three good meals a day. 

Air. 3 £inney. Would you oppose the three meals ? 

Miss Mahaffey* I am opposed to three meals at the public school 
which, in effect, separates the family. X think that the family, in our 
society, should; serve its evening meal at home with the mother and 
the children, the mother and the father and the children together. X 
do not believe in separating the family to that extent, and I think if 
we do so, we are simply spending money that way, rather than in- 
creasing the grants, if you will, for the family to furnish its own 
food at home. 

Air. I£inney. This would also point out the need to better coordi- 
nate these activities, to see wliat parents are going to be able or can 
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afford to have ail adequate diet for a kid before he goes home. In 
many, many instances a kid comes to school without having any din- 
ner the day before if he had lunch at school. 

Miss Mahaffet. Eight. The task force on hunger and malnutri- 
tion in the city of Detroit is convinced that the reason for this in 99 
percent of the cases is because the family has inadequate income to 
begin with. The grant level from Michigan’s families on public as- 
sistance would be below the poveity line. 

Mr. Kidney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Beckiiam. I have one question. 

Mr. Kimiy developed a pretty good line of thinking there relat- 
ing to the number of meals we might begin to try to feed a child in 
school. Is it your opinion that the school S 3 r stem, if we develop this 
system becomes the best delivery S 3 'stem for feeding families, partic- 
ularly children? 

Benefits tc Feeding in Schools 

Miss Maiiaffey. I think that the advantage to feeding the chil- 
dren in school arises from the fact that our schoolday is laid out 
with a ver 3 " short period at ntfdxfflUid it is much easier for th.3 chil- 
dren to be fed at school, rather than eat in that time and rim 
home and back. In certain neighborhoods there are additional prob- 
lems. There are the additional problems of gang fights, of safety in 
terms of sometimes around schools we find old men standing around 
looking for little girls, to be very precise. I think the main factor is 
that given the short period of time for lunch, it is most economic in 
terms of time and energy for the child to be fed at school, providing 
he has activities so that he isn’t sitting on those numbered benches. 

Mr. Beckham. You have the same feeling about a breakfast pro- 
gram, I take it ? 

Miss Mahaffey. Yes. 

Mr. Beckham. But dinner you would relegate to the home? 

Miss Mahaffey. Eight. 

Mr. Beckiiam. Establish some supplemental program or some 
food stamp program, whatever it is, to accomplish that ? 

Miss Mahaffey. I would say yes, because we should recognize that 
any family that is living at less than the poverty line, ana the social 
security poverty line was designed as a temporary living* figure and 
not as a permanent one, is bound to have limited nutrition: available 
to them. A family of four at $3,660 a year in Detroit is hard put to 
be able to purchase adequate food given the cost of living. 

Mr. Beckham. If we were fortunate enough to be able to enact a 
basic minimum income, such as $6,500 a year, would you then be an 
advocate of feeding children breakfast, let’s say, in school, probably 
still lunch, but breakfast or some type of meal or snack, assumino* 
we accomplish this great feat ? ^ 

Adequate Income Beal Solution 

Miss Mahaffey. The task force h s gone on record that instead of 
the variety of piecemeal programs ve have, we need to have ade- 
quate income. We would say, then, that in those schools where there 



is a short lunch period there should be a liinch pro&*am, 
people would be able to buy it at a minimum cost t~*e 

stimna that is currently attached by having to come in an" w e 
that you are poor enough to deserve a free or reduced r t e i\\i> h. 

Mr. Beckham. What we are trying to get at is if the GroV, tUhm t. 
or other public institution, is not automatically the fgd ‘e 

or necessarily the right vehicle to impose its judgment on 
values, thus allowing families to make that judgment, and fam- 

ily is given the opportunity and a decent income, then puhiuhs, hi 
that way we would eliminate a lot of the need to baye t 

programs, lunch programs in order to meet the liUtntiojnM 
then dinner programs that are advocated by som® g°v^ ^ 

institutions. 

Miss Maifaffey. Yes. . ^ ^ 

]\£r. Becklham. One more question that also came up. > u -Ai * " 

tioiied all the conditions in the schools, the problems of h-oWdiJg 
and eating in bast'- -cuts, et cetra. Do you think that the \ hi'Slm -e 
of the school lunch program under a system that has tbe S 0 kdkh M 
obstacles, physical and mental, to the degree suggested thM y 
pursuing these programs we, in effect, create a buih-in la cl t °l m o- 
mentum on the part of such programs? In the name of fading th e 
hungry we say at any cost and any condition, let s do 
tions are counterproductive. Are we then, m fact, actually sm^y g 
down or impeding the direction of feeding the hungry , 

Miss Mahakfey. I think we must feed the hungry and J Bunk 
arguments that oppose the feeding of the hungry are, in ^ffegt, yn 
attempt to abdicate responsibility for those in our society y£ho dr® hi 
nesd. Let me put that in very concrete terms. I think thgh W e h a Ve 
for a long time been able to be creative in this society ip v,ertn0^o± 
the development of new products, in terms of developing 
of doino- things in relation to human services, and I thigh he pwid 
to do the same thing around the school lunch program. \'U S , 1 tmhk 
it is a stop-gap program, but I think it is an absolutely e0 s en¥al 
program. This is the feeling of the task force. Absolutely essential. 
We must make it work at the same time that we try to ehphmHe \he 
need for free and reduced rate lunches. We cannot stop f 6 edijig jads 
at this moment in history. We have too many who are hdhgry and 
too many more who are in danger of being hungry. 

Mr. Beckham. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much, Miss Mahafley. 

Next we welcome the director of food services torn tBV D e fa Oit 
school system, Mr. Howard W. Briggs. 

Mr. Briggs. 



STATEMENT OE HOWARD W. BRIGGS, DIRECTOR, EOOp 
DEPARTMENT, DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Briggs. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ^Vly rb u be 
is Howard W. Briggs. I am director of food service 0 f 

the Detroit public schools. , < . A , r 

Unfortunately, Mr. McDonald, the president, Iatn c b A. Mc- 
Donald, president of the board of education, was unable to atWhd 
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the hearings this morning. X did present to the committee a copy of 
his prepared statement. 

Dr. Norman Drachler, the superintendent of schools, also indicates 
that it Tv as not possible, regrets it was not possible for him to attend 
the hearings this morning. He did indicate that lie wishes me to ex- 
press liis appreciation to this committee for the valuable assistance it 
has provided the school feeding programs, and especially to Senator 
Hart, whose assistance spans many years, even prior to the establish- 
ment of a Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs. XVe in 
Detroit are also most appreciative of Senator Hart’s leadership in 
the fight for greater appropriations for all educational programs. 

Senator Hart. Let me thank Norm Drachler for that statement. 

Mr. Briggs. I will convey that message. 

Senator Hart. If lie thinks it is a good measure, if he thinks my 
performance was good and yet you see liow inadequate everything is, 
it is all relative. J 

If you will, tell Pat McDonald liis statem mt will be printed in the 
record in full. 

Mr. Briggs. I will do that, sir. 

(The document referred to follows:) 



PREPARED STATEMENT OE PATRICK McDONALD 

Mr. Chairman, an<T gentlemen, I am Patrick McDonald, President of the De- 
troit Board of Education. 

I appear before you today as the official spokesman for an elected bodv act- 
ing on behalf of 300,000 children, at least one-third of whom are poverty 

Our Board has long and repeatedly demonstrated its interest in improving 
food services to needy children. In both .Tune and July of 1068, and again in 
September 1969, representatives of our school system appeared in Washington 
to present testimony before a concerned committee. Once again the opportunity 
is welcomed to share with esteemed members of Congress our deep concern for 
finding the means of assuring that every child who should have free food will 
have it. 

Our record of progress in this area discloses that considerable, if not impres- 
swe, strides have been made in Detroit over the past few years in extending 
school food services to additional children. . Two years ago nearly half of De- 
troit’s schools had no lunch facilities, and only 8,000 children received free 
lunches. Now all but a handful of the city's schools have programs and ap- 
proximately 44,000 children receive d free lunch each day. 1 S P 

However, this dramatic increase does not belie jhe realit" that one *aird or 
more of Detroit’s students come from impoverished circumstances. Out current 

of .students from poverty backgrounds might 
approach 125,000. I know you agree that they should all have adequate nutri- 
Don. Yet, little more than a third of this number get a free lunch. ' V 

Obviously, a very serious problem ‘exists arid one which I might add has 
commanded much community interest and concern. Many citizens groups have 
been invited by the Board of Education to express their viewpoints. Their in- 
terest h^s,servgd....to clarify the extent to which the Board of Education is 
faced with an intolerable choice if it must decide whether to feed hungry chil- 
dren or to provide them with needed educational services. 

The Board recognizes that a child’s diet is an important factor in his school 
per. irmance, but it also feels that the- public assistance agencies must address 
themselves to the problem of feeding all children whose parents cannot afford 
to feed them. Let it be understood, however, that this is not to sav that the 
Board of Education is unprepared to assume the responsipility for the actual 
delivery qf food services if ‘the .resources -for this are made available in a wav 
Permits their utilization. However, the fact of the matter is that 
funding sources do not exist on the needed scale. If they did, the school sys- 
tem would assuredly have availed itself of them. 
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In the State of Michigan, where the economy has been beset by price infla- 
tion and the effects of the prolonged recession, it is unreasonable for us to ex- 
pect that State funds will be added to the extent that the number of free 
meals can be expanded to meet all the needs. Nor can we expect any sizeable 
assistance from the voluntary sector. The sheer magnitude of the problem de- 
mands legislative action at the Federal level. 

Existing legislation must be improved upon to reflect the fiscal realities con- 
fronting our industrial states and virtually every large urban school system. 
This means the elimination of matching requirements. It also means full fund- 
ing of existing authorizations. And, I might add my own deep personal convic- 
tion that it means a reordering of our national priorities. 

I could go on to describe, some of the technical means whereby more ade- 
quate funding could be made available, but I am sure that the committee and 
its competent staff can contrive a variety of satisfactory alternatives. This 
does not overly concern me. What I am somewhat concerned about, though, is 
that the work of the committee not be overshadowed by other matters con- 
fronting the people of Detroit and the nation as a whole. For this reason, I 
believe that it is vitally important to realize that the problem of feeding 
school children is not an isolated problem, but a part of such larger issues .as 
hunger in general, family welfare, urban crime and related to. it, narcotics 
addiction. If the connections between these problems are recognized and docu- 
mented, then I believe that these hearings will have greater impact than they 
otherwise might. 

Thank you for affording me with the opportunity to appear before you 
today. 

Mr. Briggs. My testimony this morning is brief and, therefore, I 
would like to read it. 

We have 330 public schools in Detroit with a student membership 
of 280,000. We are providing lunch programs in 269 schools and are 
serving an average of 91,700 student lunches each day. Wo are oper- 
ating breakfast programs in nine secondary schools, serving 1,513 
breakfasts daily; a pilot breakfast program in 18 elementary schools 
which serves 1,676 breakfasts daily. We are also providing lunches, 
snacks and teaching foods to 1,000 preschool students daily. We are 
operating 15 base kitchens, which are providing service to 152 satel- 
lite schools. Forty-six schools are served by self-contained kitchens 
and 56 schools have the Astro-Pack or cold lunch program, in which 
we have contracted with a food management company tc prepare 
these lunches. ...... , ... 

, Since September 1970 we liaye opened lunch programs in 58 addi- 
tional schools and are now providing food service in all but two title 
X schools. By September 1971 these two schools should be operating 
lunch programs. We have increased the average daily participation 
in the lunch program by 10.5 percent, or 26,000 lunches a d.ay. Of 
the total lunches served, 48.8 percent are served free or at a reduced 
cost to needy students. 

A daily average of 44,761 lunches were served during the month 
of March, free or at a reduced cost, to needy students, as compared 
to 10,270 lunches during March 1970. This repiesents an increase of 
335.7 percent. Yet, it is only 35 percent of the 127,000 students that 
we have estimated would qualify for free or reduced price lunches. 

LiBERAnizED Free Ltctn ch Guideline 

As of April 1, 1971, students from a family of four with annual 
income of $4,025.00 qualify for a free lurich. This represents a sub- 
stantial liberalization of the free lunch guidelines d6Mj>d,fed to past 
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years. This change was possible because of increased Federal sup- 
port. Preliminary reports indicate that for the first time in several 
years, the food service department may end this year’s operation 
with a slight surplus. During the last 2 years, the food service pro- 
grams have accumulated an operating loss in excess of $480,000, that 
was not coA^ered by prior operating surpluses. Nor does it include ex- 
penses incurred by the board of education for Supportive services, 
warehousing, fringe benefits for food service employees, custodial 
ser Alices, supervision of students, et cetera, that have not been 
charged to the food programs. In 1968—69, it was estimated that to 
provide these services to the food service department it cost the 
board of education $S1S,350 annually. Certainly, the expansion of 
the food programs this year has increased these costs. 

Our goal is to provide food service programs to all schools in the 
district, and to convert the Astro-Pack programs to hot lunch pro- 
grams as facilities become available in these schools, or a not lunch 
program is developed that can operate within existing facilities. 
However, the current and future financial difficulties that are plagu- 
ing the Detroit Board of Education and the city of Detroit Avill 
make this goal extremely difficult, if not impossible, to reach. 
Though each is a separate governmental body, cut back of services 
by one can seriously affect the other. 
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We encounter our most diffiev 
schools. The majority of these 
theory that most students wonl< 
tary schools, we are averaging j 
bership of 38.5 percent, but in mc.uj 
60 percent is common. These figures do not include students who 
bring bag lunches from home. In most instances, a multipurpose 
room is used during the noon hour for the lunch program. It, there- 
fore, is necessary for us to feed a large number of students in very 
limited facilities, and it is extremely difficult to accomplish this task 
without some infringement on the gym classes that use this same 
room before and after lunch. When classrooms are used, the difficul- 
ties are multipled. To correct this problem, in either case, will re- 
quire large capital expenditures to construct separate dining facili- 
ties. The priority for the limited capital funds available to the 
board of education is given to the construction of classrooms, and 
Federal funds are not available for this purpose. 

If I may, gentlemen, % would like to modify one statement that is 
at the bottom of page 1 and at tlie top of page 2 regarding the pos- 
sibility of our operating with a slight surplus. I would like to be a 
little bit less optimistic, unfortunately, and rephrase it, that -we will 
probably operate with a break-even point or a slight deficit Just 
last week the accounting department furnished me with a statement 
of operations through December 31, 1970. It indicated the total loss 
of both the hot and the cold programs of $409,093.81. Now, I haven’t 
had time to scan it definitely, and I am looking for errors and hope 
that I find some in our fa^or. I do know that they did not take into 
consideration nonfood assistance money that we have spent and will 
apply in the received, so I can reduce that loss to about $160,000 
through December. ' . 
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Surplus Commodities Help Budget 



In January we began to feel the initial impact of Federal surplus 
commodities. This year has been a good year for commodities. In 
this aspect, some of our fortune comes from somebody else’s misfor- 
tune. In this case, this year’s breeders of pigs, the market was suf- 
fering, so we benefited by their misfortune on the market, in that we 
received somewhere in the neighborhood of $215,000 in value of do- 
nated pork. It is the meat items primarily that help reduce our cost, 
so that we have hopes that our food costs will be substantially re- 
duced during the last half. The meat has lasted pretty much 
through January and has carried us on to our program now. Some- 
times somebody else’s misfortune is also a misfortune for us, and 
this is the case of fresh cranberries. We received, I don’t have the 
exact quantity of fresh cranberries, in this case I think the best peo- 
ple that made out were the sugar beet growers, because they had to 
use a lot more sugar to sweeten the cranberries to serve them to the 
children. So the problem with the commodity system with the 
schools is undependable. We never know from 1 year to the next 
whether it will be a good or a bad year. 

Basically I can go back over the years and tie in our loss or profit 
with commodities, it pretty much goes up and down. As we receive 
heavy meat supplies, we either have a very minimal loss or have 
made money in the past. As meat supplies drop down as a commod- 
ity item, we generally can experience a loss. 

At this point I would be li py to answer any questions. 

Commodity Support Should Not Influence Program 

Senator Hart. I am glad yoii made that additional comment, be- 
cause it reminded us, and we ought to put it on the record, of an as- 
pect of this school lunch program that the public generally 
understands and doesn’t buy. The motives that produced the school 
lunch program, as with most things, was mixed. One very strong 
area of support came from at that time very heavy commodity sur- 
pluses that had built up in this country. By funneling a lot of that 
surplus into this program, it had the effect of rescuing or rehabilitat- 
ing certain of the agricultural economy/, but it produced a wretched 
food assortment upon many occasions. I say that not in criticism of 
some of my colleagues from agricultural areas, because I have been 
guilty of the same thing. I remember periodically when our sour 
cherry crop was in enormous surplus, pounding on the Department 
of Agriculture to put cherries in the school lunch program. 

Now, your operation of this program and thA quality of feeding 
available to children really should have no relationship as to who is 
stuck with the big crop. I am glad you put that in the report here. 

Mr. Briggs. I agree, we are relying more heavily on the commodi- 
ties than we should from this standpoint. Seven years ago we were 
receiving in value per lunch served, commodities valued at 12 cents 
per lunch. This has steadily gone down. It hit a low of 5 cents per 
lunch, and in ihe past few years has come back up, so last year and 
the year before it was about 9 cents value per lunch, and again this 
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helps us. At the same time last y r ear, we turned in a record loss, so it 
didn’t help us all that much. 

Senator Hart. Well, before asking- our staff to develop it, I think 
you have given us in very brief compass here each of the specific 
facts that one would require in order to determine just what the 
feeding program is through the Detroit school system. Incidentally, 
this is not easy to come by, as we discover as we go around. 

Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Briggs, you testified before the Select Committee, I believe it 
was m July or June of 1960 ? 

Mr. Briggs* Yes. 

Cassidv. And at that time the increase, it still only represents 
'^ OU sa ?’ ^ percent of the 127,000 now needy or eligible 
children, but the increase you have shown in the program now I 
think is just about impossible. IIow much of this success can you at- 
tribute to increased Federal funding? What I mean to say is, I 
think you have the ability to administer a program that would im- 
prove, but there was a lack of adequate funding at the time, and 
now you have increased this much and there is an increase in Fed- 
eral f unding. What I guess I am getting to is, do you feel we need a 
lot more Federal funding before you can be feeding 127,000 or all 
the eligible children ? 

NEED FOR INCREASED FEDERAL FtESTDIHG 

Mr. Briggs. I would have to say yes. I think much of the increase 
is due to increased Federal support. The attitude of the Detroit 
Board of Education has not changed over the years. Their ability to 
furnish free and reduced price lunches has changed, and has 
changed because of increased Federal support. The desire to feed 
needy children, we have always had that desire, we haven’t had the 
financial ability to do this. : : : ■ 

Mr. Cassidy. I think you mentioned a very good point, a point 
that I think is perhaps the key point in the present legislation that 
is in need of changing, and that is the provision that makes use of 
funds from the equipment section of the law unusable for construc- 
tion. Do you think that— let me ask you this way, what difference do 
you think it would make to the program if there were two changes 
in the program in the legislation, the first change being that the lo- 
calities and States didn’t have to put up a 25 percent matching re- 
quirement for Federal equipment funds and, No. 2, that those funds 
could be used for construction. How would that affect your problem 
here in Detroit, assuming there was adequate funding of that sec- 
tion ? 

Mr. Briggs. I think we could make greater — well, substantial 
changes in the program to improve it, improve existing programs, 
improve the service. I think that if we had better facilities in which 
to serve the lunches that we would have less disruption at noontime 
than the program sometimes contributes. It would be easier to ad- 
minister and handle the students at noontime. So that the matching 
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funds, for the most part, up to this year, we nave used sales from 
adults in our program and have come up with the matching funds. 
The funds haven’t been all that available, but what we couldn’t come 
up with, we had revenue this way to match the funds that were 
available. Partially because of our — not partially, but primarily be- 
cause of our need, for next year we are able to equip a base kitchen 
out of school construction funds, wo have a new base kitchen that 
was being constructed, but the project lacked the recessaiy funds, 
and we have been able to receive nonfood assistance in this manner. 



Facilities are one of the things that T think we lack the most We 
have schools that go back to well over 80 yeai'S of age, at least 11 
schools. Many of these schools, the older schools, are in the inner 
city, and these are the schools where we have substantially inst alled 
the Astro-Pack program, simply because we could move in with i re- 
frigerator, and in contracting* for lunches, we did not have to build 
a facility, we do it ourselves, and it allqwed us to expand rapidly. 
We could not have provided expansion of 58 schools without the 
program. With both programs, be it hot or cold, we realize, I guess 
what I am trying to say, we can always improve, it doesn’t remain 
stagnant, we are not constantly using the same menus, we do vise 

them. We meet with student groups for their comments. It u /fc 

done on a regular basis or a scheduled basis, but it is done at a*y 
opportunity that we can, to be able to talk to principals, teachers, 
and. students to get tlieir reactions to the menus and to tlie food that 
is prepared or sent to them, so that we need more of this. 

Again, tlie facilities are, I think, of prime concern for the objec- 
tion, in some cases, from the administration. It makes it difficult to 
administer the program that needs it. 

Mr. Cassidv. What is your opinion of the breakfast that the [De- 
partment of Agriculture has approved for use as an entire breakfast, 
the breakfast program ? ' 

Mr. Briggs. I don’t think very much of it, primarily because al- 
though it is fortified and engineered to provide all the requirements, 
cake and milk is not a breakfast mix. I don’t believe it is conducive 
to good eating habits, it does not teach what a balanced breakfast is. 
I think if a student eats cake and milk at school for breakfast, that 
lie can safely assume that e<,ke and pop on the way to school is just 
as good, and that is breakfast, and I think this is teaching bad eat- 
ing habits. If we were back to the wall and there was no other way 
to reach the child, we would use it, tut we would not call it break- 
fast, I would call it a snack: I would claim breakfast reimbursement 
for it, but I would not label it a breakfast. 

Mr. Cassidy. Dp you think there is danger of going in that direc- 
tion, of one-unit meals like a Twinkie, that has the effect of saying 
to poor children, this is good enough for you, you don’t eat a regu- 
lar meal % ..... 

Mr. Briggs. I think there is that danger, not really only for po^r 
people, but for all of us. I think we are losing the whole value. 



Facilities Are Prime Concern 
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think it should be eaten and it should be enjoyed, from this stand- 
point. We should be teaching proper nutrition which we don’t do 
enough of, there is no question about that. I think it is trying to 
find the simple solution to a complex problem, and I think it is the 
wrong solution to the problem. 

Mr. Cassidy. What impact has the change in regulations allowing 
private industry to enter the school lunch program as a supplier and 
to l rmg their technical skills into the program ? What impact has 
tliac had as you have seen the school lunch program? 

Mr. Briggs. I think it varies from district to district. What we 
are doing in Detroit, actually, with the exception that we are fur- 
nishing the contractor with commodities, but what we are doing in 
Detroit has nothing to do with changing the regulations. It could 
have been accomplished 10 years ago. It was not probable that it 
would have been done 10 years ago, because basically it was a com- 
ing together of a lot of people and a lot of changing in the attitude. 
We are receiving greater reimbursement for the Astro-Pack pro- 
gram than we are in the regular hot lunch program. This was es- 
sential to the start of the program. We got started in the program 
because of involvement of new Detroit. Their involvement came 
about because of the lawsuit that was brought against the city of 
Detroit, so last year there was really a coming together of ideas that 
allowed us to develop the program and get it, we feel, improved and 
checked out before administering to a Targe number of schools. In 
that way we wore able to solve some of the problems of the pro- 
gram, but basically a lot of it is attitude. Much of it is, again. Fed- 
eral funds, the availabilitjr c Federal funds, as to what impact it 
would have. I think it would be a mixed impact on the school lunch 
program. I think there are cases, undoubtedly, where a contractor 
will be involved in a school lunch program where the school district 
would have been better off leaving it operated by the district. I 
think, also, that there are cases where perhaps a contractor would 
add the expertise that was needed to make and improve the Program 
of the school district. I am not in a position to say where or how, 
but I believe in just generalization there has got to be some of both 
where there would be advantage and disadvantage. 

I don’t think that it is going to make as big an impact as the con- 
tractors themselves. Initially they were going to come in and feed 
all the children. I think basically, and I think one thing that ought 
to be kept in perspective, is the availability of Federal funds. If 
(suddenly funds are available, we can certainly do a lot more if we 
have the money, and if the same money could have been made avail- 
able to us or to the school districts a long time ago, without a con- 
tract managing company, the same progress could be made. 

Mr. Cassidy. That is a point that really I think has reoccurred 
through all the hearings, the progress as related to increased Fed- 
- eral funding. It should be obvious, but it is a point that I think is 
really well worthwhile. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 
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What Is Quality of Astro-Pack.? 

Mr. Beckham. Mr. Briggs, what is your opinion of the quality of 
the Astro-Pack? 

Mr. Briggs. I honestly believe that the body is comparable, that it 
is a suitable quality, that is a satisfactory 'quality. We have had 
some problems in the program which, again, is a continuing process. 
One of the things we have found out when we started the program 
in a large number of schools this fall was that both ourselves and 
the contractor -had put our interest in other areas, which was a mis- 
take, from the standpoint it took us a little time to realize that ac- 
tually the quality of the lunch that we were receiving in September 
was not the same quality of the lunch we had used in the pilot pro- 
gram. We believe that we hold now meetings every 2 weeks with 
representatives from the food service department and the contractor, 
reviewing the items that are causing the problems, so that we are 
making changes in the menu and rejecting items. We have rejected, 
some items and removed them, because we did not feel the quality 
was suitable, meatloaf in this case, being one item. The contractor, 
the company readily substituted Canadian bacon in a bun, which has 
gone over tremendously well, except one time they got a bad prod- 
uct. 

They are suppling, rough ly- — well, they are furnishing, we are 
counting 12,000 lunches a day, but they are generally furnishing or 
putting together 13,000 to 14,000. The most receipt instance that 
comes to mind would be where we have used a hard-boiled egg in 
the program, and the last time the egg appeared on the menu, which 
I think was last week, it was not hard-boiled, which caused us a tre- 
mendous amount of difficulty and trouble. It was not the first time 
that it had occurred, but there, again, this was a subcontractor 
supptying the egg. We are not claiming any reimbursement for the 
lunches, for this the company will experience the loss, and I am sure 
they will pass it on to the subcontractor. To end the problem we are 
taking the egg off the menu. 

Lack op Variety ix Cold Luxrcir 

At the same time, the difficulty Avith the cold lunch is that it is 
harder to come up with variety with cold food than it is with hot 
food, so that when we remove ail item like this and take it from the 
menu, certainly it decreases the variety that we can offer. Well, it is 
one of those things that we simply have to do, but it does limit the 
variety and sometimes I think the acceptance of the lunch. The ac- 
ceptability of the lunch from the students as a percentage of mem- 
bership, the participation is not much different in the Astro-Pack 
program than in the hot lunch program- Again, the difficulties are 
about the same in both. There isn’t a great deal of difference in the 
two programs, be it in food that is not eaten and is, therefore, 
thrown away. The problem here is not really so much the quality of 
the food as it is getting the child to taste tlie food. There is where a 
lot of the problem begins, j ust getting the child to taste the food. 
This is not unusual with children, I have the same problem at home 
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with this, and this is where personal attention would be, you know, 
best; eating in small groups with an adult would be the ideal situa- 
tion, where you can hold conversation and coax the child, if need be. 
Once this can happen, get one child to taste it, it often means an- 
other child will come over and see wliat is going on and he will, taste 
it, will want to taste it, but our tastes do differ from one to another. 

Mr. Beckham. This would relate to Mrs. Mahaffey’s comment in 
her statement about the need to have trained personnel supervising 
the lunch who had the ability to begin to educate children as to the 
needs to eat ; the association of good eating and good nutrition. 
Wouldn’t you agree ? 

Mr. Briggs. There are, you know, some of these x^eople in the pro- 
gram. I think it is more perchance than because we have trained them 
that way, but I think training, be it food service people, be it the 
noon hour aides to supervise the children in the dining rooms, training 
is essential. 

Mr. Bn civil am. Is it fair to say that given the option of an Astro- 
Pack or a hot luncli program in the school, you would go with the 
liot lunch? 

Mr. Briggs. We would prefer the hot lunch program because of 
the added variety and general accei^tability. I think hot and cold 
sometimes, though, is honestly more of a hangup that we have as: 
adults. The children don’t always have this same hangup so far as 
sandwiches and being opposed to them. 

Again, one occasion we ended up putting covers on all the contain- 
ers. We were trying to first get eye-appeal into the lunch, and this 
kind of thing. We were trying without covers nnd ’ sn’t 

work, because we end up with soggy sand so to oui Lcet that 

.dtuation we now put covers on the lunches so we lose some eye-ap- 
peal, 

Mr. Beckham. Under the present .physical conditions within the 
Detroit school system is it nossible to attain 100 percent feeding of 
the needy ? If yc . go to ho. lunch programs. I mean if that is, in 
fact, what you w ould like to get to, is it possible under the present 
conditions, to achieve 100 p reent feeding of those considered needy? 

Mr. Brtggs. Over a perio^ of time it is possible. We would antici- 
pate changing or converting some of the Astro-Pack programs this 
year somewhere between three and five to a hot lunch program. Two 
of the schools are fortunate in that they are having ah addition 
built to the school which includes a multipurpose room. This gives: 
us the needed facilities. In others, either through a remodeling proc- 
ess, the removal of a wal that either has been accomplished or will 
be accomplished, we feel we have the facilities to ait in a hot lunch 
pjrog'ram We feel we need a minimum of a sink, some work area, a 
separ ate room to set the lunch s up in the hoi lunch program. When 
we origin illy put the jprogram in, we were in a satellite program.. 
We made mistakes in. these areas, and we went into schools that 
there was no question . in . ray mind that we should not be there with 
a hot program, 'that llie school should liave a cold lunch program 
that is better situated* for them. But I think if we went iii ; at this: 
time and said, we are going ^ tc change . to a cold lunch program, we? 




would have the community up in arms to avoid the situation, al- 
though it is au extremely difficult situation under wlucn to operate a 
program. 

Many Facilities Needed To Achieve 100 Percent 

Mr. Beckham. In all fairness, is it fair to say unless funds are 
provided, capital outlay for facilities, et cetera, you probably could 
not achieve an effective 100-percent program of feeding the needy a 
hot 'lunch without the changes in facilities. _ 

M". Briggs. Without a lot of changes it would be impossible. 

Mr. Beckham. That is the point I wanted to make. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

Mr. Briggs, you mentioned you feed approximately 1,000 pre- 
school children daily —I am sorry, you trail i that many — — 

Mr. Briggs. No, we are providing teach-in foods, lunches and 
snacks. 

Mr. KiNNEr. When you ■■■■say. teach-in foods, to what are you refer- 
ring ? 

Mr. Briggs. In this jas** when we initiated the Headstart pro- 
a-ram? when it was introduced in Detroit, it was a summer program. 
They use for the first 2 years a breakfast program, a bowl-pak ce- 
real, milk and juice. The third year they went to a full day and had 
to furnish lunch, as opposed to breakfast. We were involved m the 
program and tried to work in teachers, such as today we would fur- 
nish a head of cabbage, tomorrow the teacher would talk about cab- 
bage in its raw form to the students. The day after that they would 
o-et it as cole slaw, so they could see the relationship between the 
foods as they are grown and the food that we eat. So they know 
what a head of cabbage looks like, and we would carry it out 
through the program where it has worked out with the teachers. In 
fact, tomorrow I will he meeting with a committee from Headstart 
or pre-school program whereby we will review the menus and the 
teach-in foods* ^We also try to give them background material on the 
foods. We feel it is a good way to work in nutrition in education. 

Mr. kiNNET iWhat hss been the strength of this program? Do 
you get better acceptability on the part of the children to try the 
food on the diet ? 



]\Ir. Briggs. I think we get better acceptability. The comments 
that were made by the teachers that I visited with a couple of weeks 
ago, und primarily it was a complaint session, it didn’t quite end up 
that way, but their one comment was don’t take away the salads. The 
children did not want the salads and it was difficult , to begin with, 
and initially it is, but now they feel the children are going home 
and wanting salads at ho^e. So not . only are .we; reaching the child, 
w;e are reaching the parents in the various types of foods. I think 
sometimes we are missing an excellent opportunity, be it mass educa- 
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tion, so that their one comment was don’t take the salad away. At 
the beginning of the year they might have very well have said cut 
down on the salads, the kids aren’t eating them. 

Mr. Kinney. You see the need ay we initiate a food serving pro- 
gram, we need to tie it in with an educational concept and educa- 
tional training so everyone involved can understand the nutritional 
value ? 

Mr. Briggs. Very much so. 

Mr. Kinney. A! curriculum needs to be built or needs to supply 
additional money in this area? 

Mr. Briggs. JReally, I will be honest with you, the southeast 
United States does a better job of this than any region that I know 
of. For a long time I think 1 accepted the fact we were in the North 
and this was not possible in the North. A year ago one of my super- 
visors, Mrs. Washington, was saying, you know, we should do some- 
thing about it, and I guess partially to get her off my back, I said, 
why don’t you go talk to Ur. Uuby and see what lie says. He wel- 
comed it with open arms. Now, unfortunately, we really haven’t de- 

loped the time, but we have the spirit of cooperation. If we can 
[jointly develop a nutrition-education program, it will be put into the 
lower elementary grades, and this is really where it has to start. 

Mr. Kinney> What was the attitude on the part of the teachers 
and instructors regarding the implementation of this additional bur- 
den on the part of the teachers ? 



Mr. Briggs. It is not really an additional burden, it is part of 
their job. It would be worked into the lesson jilans, they would have 
the curriculum. There are many ways to tie in foods with other sub- 
jects, be it geography, history, and so on, so it would not be an addi- 
tional assignment. It is one that they have a section on now, but I 
am not sure that it is sufficient to really do an adequate job on nu- 
trition education. 

Mr. Kinney. So you have 

Mr. Briggs. We haven’t put it in yet, but I really expect that it 
will be. ; \ 

Mr. Kinney. You mentioned here all but two of the title I 
schools have school service programs at the present time. 

Mr. Briggs. Bight. 

Mr. Ivinney. Wliat percentage of those title I children would fall 
under the categories of receiving free or reduced lunches, approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr. Briggs. I really couldn’t give you that information, I don’t 
know. We have to go on a school basis. My recollection, it would 
seem that most of the schools where free lunches are available, al- 
though they are wherever there is a program, the bulk of the free 
lunches would come from our title I area schools. 

Mr. Kinney. How many title I area schools do you have now? 

Mr. Briggs. I think it is now 123, or something on this order, but 
they have dropped from that to the title I-C schools. They run in 
categories of A, B, and C, and the 121 or 122 include only the A and 
B ^schools, of which the figure which comes to mind there is some- 
thing like 86,000 or 83,000, somewhere in that area, of feeding stu- 
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dents in those schools. This is really where the basis of the 127,000 
estimated needy children comes from, our title I schools. 

Mr. Kinney. What has been the major reason wl^ these particu- 
lar two schools have not been included at this time? 



Mr. Briggs. In one school, Harding, which is out, really, on the 
extreme west side, close to the Rouge Park area, it qualifies as a title 
I school. It is a “C” school. It qualifies primarily because of the 
housing project. There we have the facilities, we did not initially, 
but we have since installed a sink, the tables are there, it was a 
school that had a kitchen at one time, so that it has adequate facili- 
ties. We met with both the principal, the new region board, and the 
region superintendent, in I guess it was February, and there we 
were requested not to put the program in until September, because 
they just rescheduled one group of children and had to reschedule 
another to put the program in. It was felt they would have to re- 
schedule all the junior high school students to put the program into 
the school. The facilities are there, and there it was done at the re- 
quest of Che regional board. 

A school that is without the program is the Ives Elemen- 

tary., whv.Ii is on the extreme east side. There we lack tables. Ives 
was added to the list. In reviewing it, many times as I reviewed the 
list of poverty area schools, for some reason we had not included the 
Ives on our list, and when it was discovered the mistake had been 
made, it was put in, more of an afterthought, so we did not have the 
tables ordered, but as soon as they are, the program would be in ef- 
fect, but I would have to admit at this stage of the game, we would 
probably not put it into the school, even if the tables arrived tomor- 
row, until September. 

Mr. Kinney. When does the school term end ? . 

Mr. Briggs. Probably within 2 or 3 weeks, about the middle of 
June. 

Mr. Kinney. You mentioned here on page 2 — I am sorry, down 
at the bottom of page 1, that you have been able to expand the 
school lunch program due to the increase in Federal money, and you 
raised the level of income to $4,025 for a family of four, to receive 
free or reduced price lunches. It is fairly easy to see that you could 
possibly run the risk of decreasing the number of people served, 
even though you had increased moneys, and last year you had a con- 
siderable number of people who fell within this particular income 
range. Now, what percent of the 65 percent, or 127,000 children, 
would fall in that $4,025 range? 

Mr. Briggs. I have really no way of knowing. The figures, and 
really the basis of our title I figures, go back to I960, they are based 
on the 1960 census. Since that time in Detroit there has been a great 
deal of mobility, so that some schools, I am sure, that were not title 
I schools, certainly are now or will be when we get a new list made 
up based on the 1970 census. Much of it is based on conjecture, from 
the standpoint that I believe title I OEO is 3,000 something, it is at 
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a 3,000 level, and using that as a basis, and basically I guess X am 
responsible for coming up with 125,000, it is not all that scientific, 
but I think a reasonable figure in view of the information that is 
available to us, but there is a certain amount of guesswork that went 

on or assumption. ^ _ - 

Mr. Einney. So it is not unfair to assume that by increasing the 
level of qualification, that you missed considerable numbers of peo- 
ple that would have received free lunches under the present pro- 
gram ? , . ' 

Mr. Briggs. No. Basically the $1,025 figure was a figure we were 

using for reduced cost. b „ 

Mi*. Kinnex. Before you had an increase in b ederal limcis « 

Mr! Briggs. Oh, yes. In January $4,025 for a family of four was 

the guideline for induced price lunches, so we know - 

Mr. Kinney. That clears it up. It gave me the impression it was 
another level before you inereasea it. 

Mr. Briggs. No. For free lunches it was $2,825, so we went from 
$2,825 to $4,025. 

Mr. Kinney. For free lunchc 3? 

Kedijced Price Lunch- — “If” 

Mr. Briggs. For free lunches, but, again, we are still talking about 
a croup of children that we are serving, except some of the children 
were paying at a reduced price. Anybody above 4>2, 825 was receiving 
a reduced price lunch if they had applied for it, and that is a big 

“if.” - ^ 

Mr. Kinney. So you are aiming to make those lunches free ? 

Mr* Briggs. Yes. Initially the impact, and I know you have indi- 
cated the question yesterday, is what the initial impact has been for 
April, and I have checked the figures this morning and substantially 
there is a slight increase, but it is nominal in this. Basically it lias 
been a shifting of reduced jjrice lunches to free lunches. The public- 
ity that it was possible to give this since has been very limited. The 
articles, two articles, one article appeared in each paper, what was 
basically buried, was not given page 1, which I suppose they have 
their priorities, too, and expect this to be a page 1 story, it is of con- 
cern to us, but not necessarily the papers. We have had better pub- 
licity since the announcement of the Select Committee, in that I be- 
lieve the guidelines have been indicated in this. We publicized it to 
the principals. It was in the Pipeline that is published by the super- 
intendent after each board meeting. The full guidelines were pub- 
lished and that was distributed to the total staff of the school districts,, 
but the public itself has not been given, it has not received a great 
deal of publicity, I am sure, in the public sector, not sufficient to do 
it. I note in September we will probably be again sending out an- 
other letter home to the parents, and I would also assume by Sep- 
tember the guidelines would be higher than $4,025. I have no way of' 
knowing for sure, but I would expect -that the States would increase 
the guidelines. If they don’t I would be very much surprised. 
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Mr Kin net. As a public service agency, have you been able to 
take advantage of radio and TV in giving these announcements? 

Mr. Briggs! Ho. We send them information m a press release, and, 
again, it depends whether it is a good news day or a bad news day. 

Mr Kinney. This may he one avenue you want to look into. We 
are addicted to TV and radio, biit we pay little attention ^ reading 
printed material that is special to some communities, and sometimes 
small children might take this as an announcement t g 

have been a bad boy in school and it might not get home. 

One other question. Your arrangement with private contractors. 

TVTiat is the cost of the meal to the schools? believe 

Mr. Brings. We estimated it m September at 68 cents, 1 believe, 

and I think I have got- . Q 

Mr. Kinney. What would a student pay for it • i w 

Mr. Briggs. Twenty cents is the maximum cost ot that luncn. we 

^Oro^^eVoices. No more hearings, we want food; no more hear- 
ings, we want food; no more hearings, we want food; no more hear- 
ings— — , 

[Gavel sounded.] 

Voices. We want food- 



Senator Hart. All right, listen — •*. . 

Voices. No more hearings, we want food; no more hearings, we 
want food ; no more hearings — — 

Senator Hart. Settle down — - , o 

Voices. We want food. Let the people speak ; let the people speak , 
let the people speak; let the people speak; let the people speak; let 
the people speak; let the people speak; let the people speak; let the 
people speak ; let the people speak ; let the people speak. 

Male Voice. Bet the people speak. 

f Gavel sounded.] _ , - , , + 

Senator Hart. We will make a part of the record the message that 

you have given us. 

Female Voice. We haven’t given it yet. 

Male Voice. Yes. . 

Senator Hart. Well, give it; we welcome it. ■ 

Female Voice. How come you turned down the Westside Mothers 
when they asked for a speaker ? - ■ _ ' « 

Male Voice. You don’t welcome it unless people light tor it. 

Female Voice. That’s riglr* . , - T 

Senator Hart. You are welcome; now put .t on the record, inevi- 
tably we are going to get more money for a school program. We are 
going to have a record 

Male Voice. There s plenty of money, we don’t need that crap. 

Senator Hart. Is there anything 

Male Voice. Plenty of money. 

Senator Hart. Is there anything else you would like to say < 

Female Voice. Yes. 

Male Voice. Yes. 

Senator Hart. All right, put it on the record. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN SCOTT, DETROIT HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 

Mr. Scott- Well, I am John Scott, a high school student. I have a 
brother and a sister that goes to the Detroit school system. I think 
that food for all high school kids or for all kids in school should 
be free. We shouldn’t have to pay for food we get. More than that, it 
should be good food, you know, not the junk they serve in school. 
Like at Uorroughs the students had a strike around miserable food 
and only 60 kids showed up in school. All these hearings and stuff 
don’t accomplish anything. We have hearings and even more hear- 
ings, and we still get bad food and kids have to pay a great deal of 
money for this lousy food they get in school. These hearings are a 
bunch of junk, and we shouldn’t have these hearings. What we 
should do is, you know, fight for food. You like the kids and with 
parents and demand food and spoke for food, not ask for food and 
have hearings. I mean, like, you know, all the liberal politicians get 
together every once in awhile and say, we are going to solve all 
these problems, but they never do. There hasn’t been a liberal politi- 
cian since the 1800’s and people are still getting messed oyer. So we 
shouldn’t have these junky hearings, we should organize. Unite, 
students and workers, to fignt for food. 

Male Voice. That’s right, don’t fall for liberals and their lies. 

Voices. Don’t fall for liberals and their lies; don’t fall for liberals 
and their lies; don’t fall for liberals and their lies; don’t fall for 
liberals and their lies. 

Male Voice. Don’t feed liberals and their lies. 

Voices; Go, go, bury your lies. 

Male Voice. We have one more speaker, Jim Thomas from the 
Detroit Workers Council. [Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF JIM THOMAS, DETROIT WORKERS COUNCIL 

Mr. Thomas. My name is Jim Thomas. I have been working with 
this council ever since they started. I have been following this pro- 
gram and reading about it in the paper. I guess it was a week ago I 
read the article they had in the paper where they said 127,000 kids 
were entitled to this food program, but how many were getting it? 
About 33,000. Now I don’t think this is right. It is not right for the 
kids; it is not right for the parents to have to pay for this; it is just 
not right. They come here, they hold hearings, they go back to 
W ashington and what do they do ? 

Male Voice. Nothing. 

Mr. Thomas. They r put the kids off for 2 or 3 months, they still 
run around in the schools hungry. .What do they say to the papers? 
They say the kids, why feed hungry kids, make hungry kids fat? It 
is hard for them to learn if they are full. I think this is a bunch of 
crap. This is a bunch of filth. 

Senator Hart. All right 

Mr. Thomas. You hold these hearings. What do they accomplish? 
Just like I say, they go back to Washington, they will be there for 2 
or 3 months, and what do you hear about? It will be the same thing 
over again next year, next y* ar. I don’t see anything. You can sit 
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there and talk all day, but if you don’t do anything, you haven’t ac- 
complished nothing but wasting the peoiffe’s time, the kids’ time, the 
parents’ time coming down here. 

Male Voice. And our money. 

Male Voice. That’s right. 

Mr. Thomas. And the taxpayers’ money. 

Male Voice. Let’s spend that money on food. 

Mr. Thomas. I don’t see where it’s right. I’ve got kids. With my 
kids, who knows ? Maybe tomorrow I’ll be out of work and my kids 
have to go to school for this free lunch. Wliat would I do? What 
would these poverty kids do, these ADC mothers? They can’t afford 
this. They can’t afford it. 

There is a lot I would like to say, but every time I say it, I get 
mad. It is not that I don’t appreciate what you are trying to do, it’s 
the way you are doing it. They come here, they’re holding hearings 
all day, but just like I said, they go back to Washington, and wliat 
do they do? There you go. The next year it’s the same thing all over 
again, the same thing, and I think it is a lot of people in the audi- 
ence that came down today, if they got up here and talked, these 
people are professionals, they don’t have to worry about their kids 
getting no programs. [Applause.] 

Male Voice. Right. 

Voices. Right. [Applause.] 

Mr. Thomas. They live in Shaker Heights and in Cleveland, all 
out there, where is this getting us? They don’t care, they certainly 
don’t care; they don’t care. All the West Side mothers sitting over 
here, these are the people, listen to the people that need this stuff, 
the working people. These professionals can’t tell you but statistics. 
[Applause.] 

You can’t bring a 1960 census in to what’s happening toda3 r . That 
was in 1960. That was 11 years ago. [Laughter.] 

Eleven years ago, you are going to try to use it for today. 

This is all I got to say. Suppose you let these West Side mothers 
talk ? 

Male Voice. Right. [Applause.] 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. 

Voices. We have one more. 

Male Voice. We’re not quite done yet. 

Female Voice. It is an interesting thing about Senator Hart’s his- 
tory, I think people might like to know, and that’s where his wife’s 
family got their money. 

Same Female Voice. What we think is that people want to see us 
fight for food. 

Female Voice. I don’t want your crap either. 

Same Female Voice. Pie is just doing this to make himself look 
good. So we want the people to leave with us and make a real fight, 
a fight that can win, a fight that is based on the parents and the stu- 
dents and the Detroit schools. [Applause.] 

Male Voice. No more hearings, we want food. 

Voices. No more hearings, we want food; no more hearings, we 
want food; no more hearings, we want food, come with us. No more 
hearings, come with us; no more hearings, come with us; no more 
hearings, come with us; no more hearings, come with us; no more 
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hearings, come with us ; no more hearings, come with, us ; no more 

hearings, come with us; no more hearings, come with us; no more 

hearings, come with us; no more hearings, come with us, no more 

hearings, come with us. 

Senator Hart. They have left, but I renew my thanks to them. I 
know their sincerity is unquestioned and their ’ !g:n^ t is ques- 
tionable. 

I would react personally onl y go the reference tc .y wi re, whom I 
( nk has contributed more in the effort of feeding urn gry children 
ti an any one of those rlier witnesses to whom you L re just lis- 
tened. 

A Voice. We can’t hear you. 

Senator Hart. Let us take a brief recess. I am told -hat the PA 
system does not carry. 

A Voice. No, it does not. 

Senator Hart. We were notified of that, and we were about to do 
it before. 

There was one figure that Mr. Briggs was going to give us. Bet us 
get that on the record and then we will see if we can fix the PA 
system. . t : ’ . .. 

Mr. Briggs. The cost that was estimated in September was sixty- 
seven and a half cents, or about 68 cents for each lunch that was 
served. It included a cost of pickup and delivery of three and a half 
cents; service in schools of three and a half cents; milk, in addition 
to the lunch, of five and a half cents; the cost of unused lunches at 
three and a half cents, and the cost of reduced price lunches at 3 
cents. That was built in to our cost factor. 

Now, we used a volume price of 48 cents. This price, because of an 
increase in volume, is now forty-five and a half cents, so our total 
cost is .reduced somewhat, except the only thing we are sure of at 
this point is that the cost of the lunches is forty-five and a half, and 
milk is five and a half. The cost of service on unused lunches, and so 
on, is not a cost we have been able to. pick out of the program, ex- 
cept we were running close to these estimates at the last time we 
checked it. ......... 

Senator Hart. Let us recess briefly in order to see that the PA 
system can be adjusted in order that those in the audience can hear 
the testimony. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Hart. Come to order; 

Our next witness is the president of the organization of school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, Mr. Martin Iyalisli. 

Apparently, if you speak right in it and are lucky, with the hum, 
we will be able to hear one another. 

Mr. Ivalish, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MARTIN KALISH, PRESIDENT, ORGANIZATION OE 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS, DETROIT 

Mr. Kaeisii. Senator Hart, representatives of the Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs. 

Mv name is Martin Kalish, president of the Detroit Organization 
of School Administrators and Supervisors. X am most pleased to 
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have this opportunity to address you regarding the school nch 
program in the Detroit public schools. May I say at the outb- ’ so 
that there will be no misunderstanding, I do not represent the De- 
troit public schools. I am the president of the Detroit Organiza ’on 
of School Administrators and Supervisors, that organization be:ag 
the sole collective bargaining agent for the 1,300 middle-mans la- 
ment educational within the Detroit public schools, x 

am, however, a former Detroit principal and presently on profes- 
sional leave of absence to serve as the president of OSAS. So, what 
X have to say speaks for the 1,300 members of my organization, art 
not for the superintendent or the Detroit Board of Education. 

The institutional history of our country is one in which the rela- 
tively self sufficient family and community has had to divest itself 
of responsibilities which have been gradually assumed by larger ana 
more remote agencies. In the area of education, jDartial education .te- 
came universal education with a compulsory requirement. This rep- 
resented a quantum leap in the responsibilities of the educational es- 
tablishment. After the family, the school is thought of as the most 
important socializing agency; not just for the child, but for the 
citizen. 

the School Do It” 

Our schools deliver basic cognitive skills, baby sitting services,, 
health services — -both physical and mental — and have more recently 
entered the area of nutrition as well. In fact, there is virtually noth- 
ing related to children that someone or other is not likely to say,. 
“Let the school do it.” But, while the wealth of the country has in- 
creased, the metropolitan schools in particular have become impover- 
ished. The simple but direct and irrefutable explanation is that they 
have not been given the funds and facilities to perform the multiple- 
duties they have assumed or been assigned. 

The school lunch program has become a critical factor in the non- 
education of our student population. It has, additionally, taken on 
the valence of a sacred cow, for who could be opposed to the feeding 
of children in this jingoistic world? Do we not know that hungry 
children are poor learners ? Discipline problems? And has not the 
Select Committee on’ Nutrition' and Human Needs received testimony 
that pre- and post-natal malnutrition is responsible for a variety of 
irreversible physical, mental and emotional deficiencies ? Then how 
can professional educators do otherwise than wholeheartedly ap- 
i:>laud and encourage broadly intended Federal assistance of nutri- 
tional problems incidentally found within the school setting? 

Perhaps the answer to this last question lies in a brief review of 
the historical development of the elementary lunch program in one 
of America’s largest urban school systems, Detroit, Mich. 

New “Eottcationae” Opportunity 

Some years ago a Detroit superintendent of schools developed and 
institutionalized the quaint notion that all elementary child, er. 
should have the “educational” opportunity afforded by a scho cl 
lunch program. Up to that time it was generally believed that chil- 
dren staying for lunch were there because they needed a lunch due 
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to indio-ency, because their parents were working or because they 
lived too far from schools. Schools had to provide a lunch 1 oom serv 
ice for these children who could not go home for one reason or an- 
other. This service was provided for the purpose of feeding children 
who otherwise would not be fed. Never did it occur to anyone that 
as we feed children we were also providing them witn an educa- 
tional” experience that no child should miss. To the contrary, until 
this epic pronouncement by this Detroit superintendent of schools, 
leading child psychiatrists, psychologists and pediatricians had been 
saying that a break in the school day for the child to go home, to 
see mother was a most beneficial way to improve that child s disposi- 
tion for learning. But obviously, our now departed superintendent 
saw something none of the rest of us had ever seen. Xn our mainly 
overage, overcrowded, uudersupervised lunchrooms, he saw educa- 

Teacliers and administrators who had taken the lunchroom duty 
for years saw only disaster. The daily struggle to feed more children 
than could be handled by the personnel and facilities available was 
tin experience in exhaustion for hoth student and staff. TJndaunted, 
this superintendent saw the beatific vision of education and piously 
pronounced, “Come one, come all.” So came the directive every 
child hereafter could stay for lunch, whether he lived across t] ^ e 
street from school, whether mother was home or not, whether the 
family was rich or poor. Our already overburdened facilities and 
staff now had this new challenge, feed more children and also pro- 
vide the educational experience decreed by the superintendent. 

Now Kemove Teachers 

Having decreed that the lunch program was a part of the total 
educational learning experience available to all school children, this 
same superintendent now did the most amazing thing of all, he took 
the teachers out of the lunchroom. 

By contract agreement teachers were granted a duty-free, 45 min- 
ute lunch period in the elementary schools. Now, education would 
have to take place without teachers and with more kids. Harried 
and harrassed parents were employed for 1 hour a day, first for $1.25 
then $1.40, and now at the magnificent rate of $1.75 per hour and, 
with the principal and assistant principal, tried to maintan some 
semblance of order during the lunch period. ^ _ 

Today that superintendent of schools is gone. But what he de- 
creed still persists: Many more children staying for lunch than can 
be handled by the personnel available and with the limitation of 
facilities. X/V*e now have exhausted children and exhausted administra- 
tors, many of whom spend one-third of the total school day super- 
vising the lunchroom. The behavioral problems for the whole school 
that result from the daily breakdown of order during the lunchroom 
periods is now notorious. Many of our most serious school upsets origi- 
nate in the lunchroom because of too many children^ and too little 
supervision. If the school lunchroom program today, without teachers 
to supervise and without rules limiting the number of children stay- 
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ing, is an experience — it is certainly not educational. It is an experi- 
ence in disaster. 

I submit that the elementary lunch program as it is now operated 
is one of the most important single causes blocking the improvement 
of educational quality in our schools. Children are learning in our 
lunchrooms, but they are learning the wrong things. The behavioral 
“fallout 55 as a result of the lunchroom situation contaminates many 
school programs. It is time for reexamination of the Detroit lunch 
program now. 

OSAS has taken a hard look at the total lunch program and 
makes the following recommendations for your consideration : 



(1) The Federal guidelines must return to the principal some dis- 
cretion for making decisions as to whether or not a child needs to 
stay for lunch. Lunch should be provided only to those children 
needing it because of poverty. Children from homes in other pro- 
grams such as ADC and welfare should not automatically be in- 
cluded in the free lunch program, we cannot continue to overburden 
our lunchroom facilities with children who have no poverty need 
and are remaining in school for lunch only for the convenience of 
the parent. The only justification for the school to provide a lunch is 
because the child cannot secure that lunch in any other way. The 
Federal program should not be the vehicle by which the parent ab- 
dicates responsibilities to children. 

(2) The Federal lunch program does little for education when it 
provides funds essentially to cover the cost of the food without pro- 
viding for facilities and equipment. The impossibility of feeding 
children in present facilities must be obvious to anyone who has ever 
been in a Detroit elementary school. To continue to press funds on 
us for food but leaving us to feed children in old auditoriums, play- 
rooms, classrooms and hallways does a disservice, . 

,r (3) The Federal guidelines must include financial provision for 
adequately trained lunchroom supervisors. The amount of money al- 
lowed previously under Federal guidelines is totally inadequate to 
employ the quality of people needed to effectively supervise the 
lunchroom program. Coupling this fact with the lack of availability 
of teachers to perform this function, it is obvious that we need para- 
professionals of high enough quality to perform the duties of this 
important and demanding job. The persons that we have employed, 
even at the $1.75 rate have, in too many cases, been inadequate to the 
task. 

So, in conclusion, may I suggest to you as strongly as I can that 
you take a look at, the Federal program and find ways to restrict it 
only to those in actual need, as well as provide the funds necessary 
to build the facilities;, purchase the equipment, and hire trained 
high-quality lunchroom supervision. Unless you do this, we must 
conclude that the present elementary lunch program as operated 
under the Federal guidelines, is a hindrance rather than an educa- 
tional help. 
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Senator Hart, I thank you 

Senator Hart. Thank you. 

You would oppose the program even if Federal funds had created 
adequate eating facilities and provided trained and competent super- 
visory personnel? ' ; 

Mr. Kalis k. My disposition, Senator, would be similar to the op- 
position of the first speaker. There are better ways, obviously, to 
deliver services to children than through the schools. My position 
would be that ADC and welfare programs or guaranteed annual 
wage, whatever, should provide the opportunity for parents to feed 
their children at home. Given that impossibility of it at this time, 
the nonavailability of it, we cannot continue to live with an impossi- 
ble situation which resides in the fact that we don’t have the facili- 
ties to adequately feed children. So, if you cannot move in the direc- 
tion of moving feeding back to parents, to other programs, then you 
must provide the millions of dollars that are necessary to building 
the facilities so that we in the schools can treat children humanely, 
and we are not treating them humanely. ; 

Senator Hart. That is the point I want to get clear. You do sup- 
port the school lunch program, provided the facilities, and. supervi- 
sory personnel that are necessary are there " 

Mr. Kaltsh. And providing that we still keep in mind the guar- 
anteed annual wage, or some other form of income to parents so 
finally that responsibility for feeding children does, in fact, go back 
to parents. 

Purpose of ADC Program 

Senator, I submit to you that the ADC program was created for 
the purpose of having parent and child together, and certainly the 
ADC program, in its funding, ought to be funding the parents’ 
right to feed the child at lunch. I submit to you it is rare to find an 
AD C child in the whole city of Detroit that does not stay for lunch. 
What we continue to do is put on the schools a social burden. Cer- 
tainly hungry children need to be fed, but what I am saying to you, 
the school is not the place to do this if we can find a better delivery 
service, and there are better ones, but in the meantime, if we have to 
continue this, we cannot continue it in basements, we cannot con- 
tinue it in roach-infested classrooms ‘ after the lunch period, we can- 
not continue to operate it. I don’t know where you intend to eat 
lunch today, but T would invite you to eat a free lunch at my ex- 
pense, in an elementary school today at noon, so you yourself can see 
what a 70-year-old building can offer to children at lunch time. 

Senator Hart. I am told we did have an offer to have such a 
lunch, and I hope our schedule will permit us to take you up on the 
offer. 

We do agree, not happily, that while neither will come into being 
in the next few days, it is much more likely that we would allocate 
the money for facilities and personnel to operate a lunch program 
than to establi sh ; nationally an adequate minimum income fo r every 
family. Given that unhappy dssumpti on, you support the increase in 
funding to establish adequate facilities within which lunch can be 
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served, and the training and employment of personnel competent to 
supervise the lunch program? 

Mr. Kaiish. Yes, sir. 

Senator! Hart. Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. No questions. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr Kiunet. I have one comment here. , , ., 

Mr KalishTyou mention that due to the fact that very likely it 
will be an impc^sibility to feed children at home at the present time, 
vou point out the fact that most AFDC children remain m school, 
but you support the concept of haying 

fliPT'fk iq a nossibility of him receiving some food at home. X 
ported SpCTof the reasons for establishing AFDC Programs isto 
keep the children together. Now, how do you feel aboutthenew 
move or requiring AFDC mothers or ADC mothers to sioi ij 
work or training? This looks like a move to separate the child and the 
parent, father than what you propose to do m the family assistance 

Pr kH a KlnisH. Really, I don’t think I should comment on that. It is 
a separate political issue. My point is as long as we h^e th^ADC 
program, and I personally think it is a sound approach, that ap 
proach being an educational approach, in my estimation a child gets 
the most out of leaving the school, going home, at noon, .^eeing 
mother, having a lunch at home, ^would hope that perhap^twi 
turn out that it would be much cheaper, and I haven t, diagnosqO 
this one but it may be millions of dollars cheaper to give to ADC 
mothers’ and welfare mothers increases, more food 
could adequately provide the lunches than it will be to build the ta 
cilities in the school. 

Dooic at Alternative Systems 

I think vou need to look at the alternative systems. Inmy estima- 
tion it would cost us much. less: You see what you are dealing with 
in a large city is an elementary school building program. We have 
buildings up to a hundred years old. Our forefathers never intended 
to serve lunch. : When, you come, in there and try to get a facilityun, 
you are .not talking about $5,000, you may be talking about a mil- 
lion dollars in a single school. You put, all the mdhons, together, a 
it may be a lot cheaper to do something in tlieADC and welfare. • 
Now, mother is supposed to be home as ADD is now constituted. 
She isn’t supposed tc be working, she is supposed to be there To take 
care of her children, and I think many ADC mothers would wel- 
come that opportunity, but they don’t have that now, because they in- 
sist they are underbudgeted, and they probably are, I We no way 
of knowing. I would ask, the committee to take a look, at the relatiye 
cost of delivering the service, which we all agree it must be delivered^ 
but only if it can be delivered besf, most efficiently arid economically 

to the school system, that. is the, question. I would^.submit, to you 

there are many things that enter into, this, that interfere , with dear 
ing in children,: and hunger is .one .of them, bad eyesight is another, a 
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drunken mother is another; a father who beats them is another, so 
we cion t come to the store in eacli and every instance of what inter- 
feres with learning. You say now we put a psychiatrist on the staff, 
now a doctor, and so on. We have designed other delivery systems 
tor those services, and I say to you that with the situation that we 
tace in Detroit, the kind of money that is involved to make these 
schools^ a decent place to eat would be so great that we probably 
would be better off looking to another delivery service system. 

Mr. Kixney. What is your position on using the ADC mother 
mother to come into the school system, to where the 5 
clula happens to be, to supervising these programs ? 

^ r * Kalish. Well, in many of our programs, many of our parent 
professional programs, not only in the lunch program, but various 
* ederal programs, many welfare and ADC mothers have been em- 
ployed in the school. Some can do it, some can’t. Some have other 
younger children which does not permit them to leave the home So 
there are many complications, but only if efforts are made in any ol 
the parent special programs to use the parents from that neighbor- 
hood to work in these programs. 

The little demonstration you saw here -today, Senator Hart, mav 
be somewhat disturbing. I would tell you we have many such dem- 
onstrations m the schools every day, many serious ones that result in 
violence find, juries, and many times, as was truly said, it revolves: 
around the issue of food in the schools. We know we are doing a 
lousy job of delivering food, we grant you that, but I operated hist 
week . Ml a junior high school where we were using the converted au~ 
onn ) ™ I ( 4 . aS i a lunchroom. We had 1,400 children and we could only seat 
in ™ the lunchroom at one time. We started our lunch period at 
10 minutes to 10 in tlie morning, and we ended at 20 minutes after 1 
m the afternoon. During all that time you had children marching 
ack and forth, cleanup problem. Really, we weren’t running a 
school, we. were running a restaurant. . . 

School Function Is To Educate 

The basic function of the school is to educate. Maybe we need to 
fW *L h ® alternative systems for doing some of the other things 
that need ^to be done. Whomever we have a social problem in the 
schools, when too many children were killing themselves with the cars, 
we made the decision that the schools would have to teach driver ed- 
g v fc drugs, and then what are the schools going to 
5° f ? r u ? ? schools can’t do everything. We educators are the 

first to admit this, and I say to you we are being overburdened to the 
W S are unable to function in what we are supposed to do 
and that is educating children, and this is nothing about appreciating 
the need to feed hungry kids. I want to feed them, but in a bettef 
way than we are able to do now. ’ eccer 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you very much. 

Senator H a rt. Thank you very much. Mr. Kalisli. 
i think our. next witness who was mentioned by Mrs. Mahaffev in 
M statement, we welcome from the Merrill-Palmer Institute 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MURIEL WAGNER, MERRILL-PALMER 
INSTITUTE, DETROIT 

Mrs. Wagner. Tliank you very much. 

I would like to read my prepared statement. 

This committee lias heard voluminous testimony concerning the 
multifaceted problems of hunger and undernutrition in the United 
States from the scientific community and concerned citizens. Re- 
search directions, proposed new food programs, critiques of existing 
programs, supportive data for the incidence of undernutrition and 
the interrelationship of food and good nutrition to the social-cul- 
tural, physical, and psychological well-being of infants, children, 
teenagers, pregnant women, adults, and elderly people in the United 
States have been exhaustively and relentlessly reviewed and pursued. 
I would like to warmly welcome you to Detroit and to say “thank 
you” for giving us the opportunity to explore tlie dimensions of the 
school lunch program of critical import to Detroit children. 

'You are also familiar with the clinical effects of undernutrition in 
American children which are manifested in delayed physical growth 
and maturation. These effects are well documented in the nutritional 
literature from the classical studies in the 1930’s of Spies, Mann, 
and Dreizen to the geographically fragmented reports of the re- 
cently completed new survey. 

But to give more immediate geographic focus to such effects, I 
would like to share the results of an tuipublished study of the effects 
of the race and environment on the height, weight, and skeletal de- 
velopment of 8-year-old children. These data were collected at the 
Merrill-Palmer Institute on 480 8-year-old children attending 
schools in the Metropolitan Detroit area from 1962 to 1965. The 
heights, weights, and skeletal development of the children were 
grouped according to race, Negro and Caucasian, sex, and socioeco- 
nomic group level. The criterion used for socioeconomic group deter- 
mination was the parental grade level completed. There were no sig- 
nificant differences in ages between the groups of children ; the range 
of age being between 95.73 months and 96.42 months. 

Our analyses revealed significant differences in height and weight 
due to socioeconomic groups leather than race. That is, children be- 
longing to the lower socioecbuomic group, both boys and girls, were 
significantly shorter and lighter than their middle-class socioeco- 
nomic group counterparts. It should be emphasized that this finding 
held i-egardless of race. With regard to skeletal develoxnnent, each 
lower socioeconomic group lagged behind the corresponding middle- 
class socioeconomic group, again regardless of sex or race. 

Environment Is the Crucial Variant 

Thus, environment is highlighted as a crucial variable in the phys- 
ical development of these Detroit children. Environmental influences 
can be spelled out as (a) nutrition which provides the raw materials 
for growth and development, and (b) medical care which prevents 
Childhood illnesses -from interfering with growth progress. 
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These results coupled with inferences from other reports dealing 
with the effect of nutrition on mental development, attention span, 
and psychological functioning of the child strongly support efforts 
to ameliorate the nutritional milieu of the low-income child. Not 
only should a school lunch be made readily available and accessible 
to every child in Detroit, but school breakfast programs must also 
be instituted. The one-third of the recommended dietary allowances 
supplied by some school lunch program, unless augmented by other 
meals, is, in itself, not enough to provide for full expression of the 
child’s growth potential where there may exist significant deficien- 
cies. 

In addition to the foregoing, I would like to highlight two areas 
related to the school lunch programs. The first concerns the regula- 
tions pertaining to these programs. In one school lunch program, for 
example, department regulations require that white milk be a part of 
the lunch. Many children do not drink the milk ; many do not even 
open the cartons. The carton of milk is placed on the tray, then dis- 
carded, since it cannot be used in food preparation even if it is un- 
opened. Chocolate milk, cheese, or milk puddings apparently are not 
considered valid substitutes, even though they may be nutritionally 
comparable aiid actually consumed. Another incident relates to the 
serving of enriched crackers and whole rye wafers as a bread ‘ami ce- 
real substitute under the special food program for children. This was 
an unacceptable substitute for cereals or bread, even though the crack- 
ers may have been nutritionally similar to the stipulated bread or 
cereal and eaten in greater quantities. 

N’lmjmoNisTS Ready To Heli> 

The second and last point pertains to the educational benefits of a 
school lunch program reenforced by nutrition education experiences 
for the child. Children are learning to eat for a lifetime, daily. Is it 
possible that greens cooked, and eaten with the lean of a ham hock 
and a slab of corn bread might be an adequate substitute f of maca- 
roni and cheese and buttered spinach ? The psychological Value ; of 
recognizing sociocultural differences in food patterns perhaps helps 
a child bridge the gap between the family dinner table and the 
seemingly old, impersonal, school food service. Teachers, although 
overburdened, need assistance with ways of integrating nutrition to 
their curriculum. Nutritionists in Detroit are ready aiid eager to 
help interpret their disciplines. 

The nutritional needs of people are becoming an object lesson in 
gamesmanship. The new food stamp regulations and the failure to 
raise adequate funds to expand the desperately needed supplemental 
food program for pregnant women and nursing mothers are addi- 
tional cases in point. The unequalness and inequities of the school 
lunch program make children pawns in. this game ; their physical 

and psychological development the stakes. 

: I thank you. \ i: " 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. . ; ' v . , 

I think, while ivye have not, while ;I have : npt ;J?een able i to stay even 
with your reading of this, because it involves elements of which I 
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am so unfamiliar, one useful purpose served by this study that you 
give us relates not just to the necessity for insuring that the children 
are, but i sponse to the still broadly entertained notion that race is 
the determining factor in so many things, and your study simply de- 
stroys that notion. 

Mrs. Wagner. Environment is a far more crucial factor. 

Senator Hart. I am told by staff that there is no prohibition as 
far as the school lunch program in the Department of Agriculture 
against the use of chocolate milk. 

Mrs. Wagner. This, I feel, has to do with the interpretations of 
the regulations of the school lunch programs. And, perhaps, this is 
due to an individual school and it may be an idiosyncratic kind of 
thing. 

Senator Hart. It may be, and we should determine that some State 
rule or city regulation has narrowed the Federal Department’s au- 
thorization used on both white and chocolate milk. Certainly we 
ought to find out and be sure there is a very clear understanding in 
all areas, that it is not required that you provide white milk to be 
thrown away. 

Mr. Cassidy. ' -• 5 : •• : 5 v ! ' >. ■ ;■ ■; 

Mr. Cassidy. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hart. Mi Kinney. : \ : 

Mr. Kinney. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hart. Well, Merrill-Palmer has done* many significant 
things, aiid it is a magnificent history, tod I am sure this unpub- 
lished study, now published, will be one. When it is coining out? 

Mrs. Wagner. We expect it to be published within a year. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. V ; // . r r • 

Mrs. Wagner. Thank you. ; 1 v ; ; • . ; : • ’ * * ; r 

Senator Hart. I am advised we will recess at this point to resume 
at 1 :3Q p;m. : v ',-- T ;; / Vv;'. ■?.’ ' \ ’ ' ! v . 

(Whereupon, at 11 :35 a.m. , the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1 :30 p.m,, the same day.) ; ; * : , " t . . 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 2 6, 1971 — AFTERNOON SESSION 

Senator Hart. If there is no objection, although it is not yet quite 
1 ;30, we will resume. 

I hear no objection. 

The first witness scheduled for this afternoon is the president of 
the Detroit Federation of Teachers, Mary Ellen Riordan. I noticed 
she was here, but is not present at this moment. 

I wonder is we could then proceed to hear Mrs. Erlaine Taylor of 
the field annex schools. 

Is Mrs. Mary Moseley here ? 

Is Mrs. Shirley McCoy, the education consultant for food service 
here ? 

Mrs. McCoy. I am here. 

Senator Hart. Are you ready to come on now ? 

Mrs. McCoy. Yes; sure. . 

Senator Hart. Mrs. McCoy. 

STATEMENT OP MRS. SHIRLEY B. McCOY, SCHOOL POOD PROGRAMS 

CONSULTANT, WAYNE COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT, DETROIT, MICH. , v 

Mrs. McCoy. Senator Hart and members of the committee. This is 
a great opportunity for me to appear before you today. ; 

I have been working with school lunch; programs in Michigan for 
20 years. Fifteen years were spent in the Waterford Township 
School District in Oakland County. The past 4% years have been 
with the Wayne County Intermediate School District. 

Mr. Cassidy, I think perhaps those of us in the intermediate 
school district need to explain our role as far as our connection with 
tile State and local district. X think we act as a liaison group or or- 
ganization that brings information from the State to the local school 
district. My job is that of a school lunch consultant or school food 
piogram consultant, as X call myself. One of my responsibilities is to 
evaluate school lunch programs in the districts in Wayne County. 

I have been concerned chiefly with the 36 school districts in the 
county outside of the city of Detroit. Of course you have had full 
testimony from Mr. Briggs this morning. 

In these 36 districts there are 410 schools. You might like to in- 
sert. m these 410 schools there are 300,000 students, and these 410 
schools are public schools. Two hundred and forty of these have 
school lunch programs. This leaves 170 schools without school lunch 
programs. One hundred and forty-three of these are elementary 
schools. Fifteen of these 143 have breakfast programs. Five of these 
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breakfast programs are in the Inkster School District, where a free 
breakfast is served in the classroom each day by teachers and stu- 
dents to every child. Classes begin with breakfast. 

Three Years To Inttiatej Program 

It took 3 years of effort to initiate this program. The district was 
operating on funds borrowed from the State department of educa- 
tion. The superintendent was in favor of some kind of food program 
for the elementary children, but there wasn’t a penny available in 
the district budget. Wc were able to obtain some funds available for 
breakfast programs under the Child Nutrition Act, so began a pro- 
gram for 30 special education students in the Carver Elementary 
School in November 1969, operating it from the Wayne County In- 
termediate School District. 

This is quite a departure from the usual thing because in order to 
get anything going at all the superintendent didn’t feel he could 
stick his neck out to any extent to start a program, not having any 
money to do so. 

As more money became available in 1970 for these kinds of pro- 
grams, they have expanded to include 1,500 students daily in five 
elementary schools in the Inkster School District. 

We also, in that same district, have a program operating in the 
vocational education section, a food service program, and the stu- 
dents in the food service program are preparing lunch, a school 
lunch program, under the instruction of teachers. This is a depar- 
ture, too, from the ordinary way of doing the school lunch program. 

We could tell a similar story for the programs in Hamtr amck, 
River Rouge, Romulus, and Westwood. They were initiated because 
of local interest, along with assistance from the State level. 

We are aware and deeply concerned that we have 130 or more ele- 
mentary schools without school lunch programs or breakfast pro- 
grams. About one-half of these schools are in the so-called deprived 
areas. There are needy children in the so-called deprived areas. 
There are needy children in every school district. I regret that the 
attention is focused on the needy children in specified areas. To 
reach every child and to avoid discrimination, our goal is to initiate 
food programs in all of these schools. Food and nutrition education 
is meaningful and applicable for preschool and elementary school- 
age children. 

You are asking why these children are not being reached. I might 
refer to a statement reported by one of your staff members which 
states that schools are focused on teacher contracts, order, discipline, 
and classroom procedures, and that some administrators feel that 
school lunch adds another burden to the school system that is 
already breaking down. 

It Avould be easy to blame others for failure to reach the children, 
but we as school food service administrators, dietitians, and nutri- 
tionists must share the responsibility since we have not convinced 
too many people that food and nutrition is worthy of high priority. 
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In Michigan, we have not interpreted to the public to any extensive 
degree the significance of the national nutrition survey, indicating 
that the prevalence of malnutrition in the children in the Michigan 
schools is a serious problem. 

Reasons for ITnsxjccessfxjx* Attempt 

Some of the reasons for our unsuccessful attempts to initiate pro- 
grams are : 

(1) Reluctance of school administrators to any kind of change. 
Some administrators are near retirement; some are new to the dis- 
trict ; some are contemplating change of positions. This may indicate 
some instability in W ayne County. I am sure this is true ; 

(2) Lack of interest on the part of some school administrators, 
school staff, students, parents, and the community. People are not 
convinced that we have hungry children nor is it their responsibil- 
ity; 

(3) Lack of funds to budget for school feeding programs; 

(I) Lack of facilities; can’t serve food in classrooms, too smelly; 
cost of supervision is too great; too much work for custodians ; 

(5) Failure of mill age increases to operate “essential” school pro- 
grams. . j 

The national School Lunch Act of 1946 made provision for the 
sponsors to supply lunches without cost or at reduced price to all 
children unable to pay. The agreement did not say who would pay 
for these free lunches. So many districts had the children work for 
part or their lunch period in return for the free lunch. School dis- 
tricts did not have policies on free or reduced priced lunches until it 
became mandatory in 1968. Since then free and reduced priced 
lunches have increased threefold, especially since December 1970. 

A spokesman for the TJSDA Food and Nutrition Service states 
that the actual cost of lunches now average 62.2 cents. In Wayne 
County, Mich., lunches average or exceed this cost in many cases. 
Except for a few^ specified areas, most districts are receiving a maxi- 
mum of 35 cents in cash for each free or reduced priced lunch and 5 
cents cash for paid lunch. The charge for type A lunches ranges 
from 25 cents to 50 cents. The donated commodities add a value of 
about 10 cents per lunch. This comes a long way, really, toward cov- 
ering the cost of the f >od or for serving a lunch. 

One of the problems in Wayne County with the 36 districts with 
which I am associated, we have about 24 districts that are maybe 
just on the fringes of needing help. Maybe you don’t qualify for a 
type A lunch in every case, but we do have families that need the 
lunch at a reduced cost. 

Districts are now saying that they cannot feed ever j needy child 
or continue the type A lunch program unless they receive reimburse- 
ment and aid that covers the complete cost of the meal. 

Michigan differs from other states in that there is no State contri- 
bution to the school lunch program. Many other States do make con- 
tributions. Michigan must provide matching funds by fiscal year 
1972 if we are to continue to participate in the national school lunch 
program. This is our hope for reaching all needy children. 

p r 




Senator, I do not agree with your statement that “Everyone rec- 
ognizes that learning ability is directly related to nutrition”. If this 
were true, perhaps more educators would have established a philoso- 
phy concerning the relationship of food and nutrition education to 
health and to the school curriculum. Such a philosophy, when put 
into action, relates directly to the school lunch and breakfast pro- 
grams, since they serve as a laboratory for the practice of what is 
being learned in the classroom. 

I would like to just insert here teachers don’t necessarily have to 
be with the children when they have lunch, but they could teach 
them things in the classroom, show how it is related to the lunch 
and any other school food service or breakfast. I might add when 
the day begins with the breakfast, the teachers integrate this break- 
fast program into their classroom work, and I have an article which 
I would like to read a little bit later, some evaluation of the break- 
fast programs. 

Students might discover the pertinence of the National Nutrition 
Survey, if we had a program of nutrition and health education in 
the school. 



As school food service people, we have a lot to do in public rela- 
tions : 

Even within individual school buildings we need to take time to 
let everyone know what we are trying to accomplish and extend this 
inf or mat ion to the parents and community ; 

School administrators need to be sold on the value of the school 
lunch program as an educational tool to enrich the curriculum ; 

Students and teachers must be involved in the operation and evalua- 
tion of the program ; 

Parents may be reached by inviting them to the school to observe 
the program, including the food preparation and to eat lunch with 
the children ;r v *s ■ ; K : • * • ; r 1 ; 

We can get the school lunch story to the general public through 
the news media that are readily available as a public service. 

I am sure that the Michigan department of education has definite 
goals for the school lunch program in Michigan. 

My personal feeling is that food and nutrition is a vital part of 
living from birth until death and that nutrition education programs 
in schools and nutrition information to the public become a common 
goal for all of us that have felt the need for this emphasis. 

It would follow that nutrition education would become a require- 
ment for teacher certification. We might begin immediately by spon- 
soring nutrition education courses for our classroom teachers. Addi- 
tional research in the areas of individual food consumption and 
human nutritional heeds will continue to support our existing knowl- 
edge of the extent of malnutrition among our people. 

We are fortunate that Dr. John Porter, superintendent of the 
Michigan department of education, supports the school lunch pro- 
gram m our State. 



Need for Public Pee ations 




Mr. William Shunck, superintendent of the Wayne County inter- 
mediate school district, is keenly aware of the value of nutrition edu- 
cation in the school curriculum. 

I thank you. 

Senator Ha nr. Thank you, Mrs. McCoy. 

I think you have identified in the five numbered sentences, which 
begin at the bottom of page 2, why we find so many schools without 
a school lunch program and why so many children who, on an eco- 
nomic basis, apparently are eligible are not being fed. This isn’t 
blaming anybody, is just describing human nature, reluctance to 
any kind of change That is the mark of a human, whether he is a 
school administrator or anything else. Some people really don’t be- 
lieve there are hungry children and then if tne child is pointed out 
to them it is somebody else’s job to feed them, because the parent is 
irresponsible or, in any event, people are not convinced we have hun- 
gry children nor is it their responsibility, although everybody agrees 
no child should be hungry. 

Extent of M a ln tjtritio n Unknown 

Mrs. McCoy. I don’t think we realize the extent of our malnutri- 
tion, though. I think if we had more studies in local districts of 
what children are actually eating, I have done some of this work but 
not to any great extent, but I was able to point out to some adminis- 
trators, especially at the secondary level, that 80 percent of the high 
school students did not eat any breakfast, so this is really true and 
this was in a semiaflluent community. 

Senator Hart. You remind us that there was the National Nutri- 
tion Survey and it shows the high percentage of malnutrition in 
Michigan and it is a serious problem. 

Your third point is lack of funds, money, and your fourth is cor- 
ollary, I suppose, lack of facilities. j ; 

Mrs. McCoy. I think I would like to make the statement, too, I 
think there is a fear, especially in our school districts that have 
never had any kind of a food program, I know, in the districts we 
were able to go into, to start something for the first time. There was 
much more confidence when they knew you would actually go in 
there and help them get started. But there is a fear that it is some- 
thing new, you see. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Cassiaay. 

Mr. Cassidy. No questions, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Beckham:. No questions. 

Mr. Kinney. I have one comment, Mr. Chairman. 

You strongly recommend an educational program on nutrition, is 
that correct ? 

Mrs. McCoy. Oh, definitely. I think it is a necessity, 

Mr. Kinney. TVTiat do you think the cost of such a program, a 
comx>rehensive program, would be? 

Mrs. McCoy. I couldn’t tell you that, but I think our classroom 
teachers are going to be the greatest influence to get a program in 
nutrition, and I think we could give them some nutrition education 
courses in the summertime that would be available to them without 
cost to them. 
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Mr. Kinney. You are talking about teacher e now ? 

Mrs. McCoy. Yes. 

Mr. Kinney. What about the students 1 ; 

Mrs. McCoy. Cost to the student? 

What About Educational Nutrient. Program ? 

Mr. Kinney. What about a comprehensi 3 program, educational 
program, in nutrition for the students? 

Mrs. McCoy. Well, I would think that this could be worked into 
the curriculum without any great cost. I ruean why couldnh it be 
part of the health education ? 

Mr. Kinnyy. That is my question, why isn’t it a part of the 
health education program? I know to soiiB extent it is being cov- 
ered, but I guess these things are going to have to go together. We 
are going to have to find some way to make an education process, 
you know, take advantage of educational opportunities that are 
available in the whole school program. 

In your opinion, would such a program include training of chil- 
dren on table manners and things of this nature or just nutrition as 
your statement said? 

Mrs. McCoy. Well, I think both. 

Mr. Kinney. The reason why I am concerned about this is that I 
think most schools or most people will agree when we go through an 
educational qirocess the end result of that particular process is to 
maintain some kind of livelihood in this country. I mean it is geared 
toward earning a living, making a place in the community for your 
kids and your family. And it has been my experience that in busi- 
ness and industry and in working situations that a lot has to do 
with the social graces that you have in a working situation. I think 
we need to start a very early life in this kind of training. 

Mrs. McCoy; I think so, too. I think one of my statements X made 
is most applicable in preschool and in early elementary. This seems 
to me where we have had a great deal of success. And in the Head- 
start pragrams there has been a lot of good things done in that area 
with interested people who want to make food, and just experiences 
with food available to these children. 

Mr. Kinney. How much time do you think it would take, I mean 
how long, are we talking about 3 weeks 5 , 2 weeks’, training for 
teachers in the summer, or how much time are we talking about ? 

Mrs. McCoy. I would think the training that would be equivalent 
to a term,, it could be as little as a summer, 3 weeks. You can get 
quite a bit done in a comprehensive course of that kind. Now, this 
summer something is being offered at the University of Wisconsin 
for a school food service administrator function which is federally 
funded. This kind of thing will be marvelous. But, you know, school 
hmch administrators may be able to do a little bit in the classroom, 
as I understand. But it is the classroom teacher who is doing it 
ev* vy day and works it in, and everything that has to do with the 
u r r iio y 3 1 VI ' s and it can be worked in that style. 

. ' Mr/ Let me congratulate you on this very attractive 

YkK v in which you put your presentation. 

i r e. McCoy. Thank you. 
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Mr. EZtnney. That is usually the way to tell JllLLij good things | 

begin. 

Sen at "Hart. Mrs. McCoy, thank you very much. 

Mrs. McCoy. Yon are welcome. 

Senator Hart. Is Miss Vera Jehnsen, the food service director of 
the Oakland county school, here? 

Miss Jehnsen. Yes, I am here. 

Senator Hart. Miss Jehnsen. j 

STATEMENT OF MISS VERA JEHNSEN, DIRECTOR, SCHOOL FOOD 

SERVICES. OAKLAND SCHOOLS, PONTIAC, MICH., ACCOMPANIED 
; BY MRS. ADELAIDE TIRRELL, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN SCHOOLS I 

; SERVICE ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 

Miss Jehnsen. Senator Hart. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 

Mrs. Adelaide Tirrell, president of the Michigan Schools Service 
[ Association, which is the professional organization for food service 

Xiersonnel of the State of Michigan, is seated at the table with me. 
f Senator Hart. Mrs. Tirrell, welcome. • • V V 

f Miss Jehnsen. I take this opportunity to thank you for allowing 

j r * ie testify on the operation of the school lunch program in Michi- 

[ gan. I am Vera Jehnsen, food service director for Oakland schools. 

Oakland schools is the intermediate school district in Oakland 
County, which services 28 local school districts. In Oakland County 
schools there are 373 public schools, 238,322 pupils in grades kinder- 
garten to 12, 256 school lunch programs, approximately 60,000 aver- 

lunches daily, approximately $8 million plus yearly gross school I 

lunch income. j 

I cite these statistics to point out the school lunch program is an 
important factor in the economic climate of the community, a fact 
which, by the way, oftentimes is overlooked. 

Any additions to my prepared statement are for purposes of clari- 
fication. I would emphasize I have remained in school lunch icor the 
past 21 years because I believe in the basic philosophy of school 
lunch programs. I offer my comments as food for thought. The com- 
mittee is here for 2 days of hearings in an effort to hasten the imple- 
mentation of free or reduced price lunches for all children. 

I subscribe most vehemently to the theory that “a hungry child 
can’t learn” and that our goal should be to ^.>ipe out hunger”. I se- 
riously question, however, the methods used to attempt to reach the j 

| goal. To blame all of the problems of the school lunch program on a ’■ 

j lack of funds is ignoring some basic problems which must be re- j 

solved. More money alone will not solve the following : j 

Problems Money Can’t Solve j 

(1) The school lunch program, must teach and be part of the 

child’s education in order to be accepted by school administrators, 
faculty, and the community. Nutrition education is not just feeding | 

but should be a program to teach the whys and hows of good eating ! 

habits ; ■ ■ 6 ; 

(2) The school lxmch program as it is currently operated in .Mich- 
igan is a welfare program .which has been foisted on the education 

\ O J _ . . 
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program. And before I am charged with heresy and deserting my 
own field, let me insert I make the statement to point up a need to 
gain acceptance of the program so that we in the food service area 
can concentrate on needy child ren. Certainly there is no objection to 
feeding the needy ( as X expect tb school facilities will eventually be 
utilized to feed the elderly), bur the responsibility for identifying 
the needy and funding the needy rightfully belongs in the area of 
welfare. The schools should inr— available to all children an attrac- 
tive, nutritionally well-balancea i/anch at minimum cost. The schools 
can have within their power and facilities such that they can teach 
good food selection, good nutrition, good food purchasing, and good 
food preparation as part of the school lunch curriculum. The func- 
tion of schools is to educate, and the school lunch efforts must be di- 
rected to that end ; 

(3) The feeding of the needy will be accomplished only if there is 
a healthy ongoing “parent” program in the district. If the parent 
program fails because of a lack of money and support, the goal to 
feed the needy children fails also; 

(4) The reimbursement payments formula (sectkm 210.11d of the 
regulations), as applied in Michigan this school year, has not been 
equitable. Districts eligible for maximum special assistance can re- 
ceive 60 cents for free lunches while those districts whose main 
source of income is derived from sale of lunches have been held to a 
maximum return of 49 cents (45 cents from the child and 4 cents 
reimbursement). In a few districts, permission was obtained from 
the State office to charge 50 cents for a type A lunch. This maxi- 
mum reimbursement amount has been increased 1 cent beginning in 
April 1971. These districts,: which do not receive maximum reim- 
bursement on the basis of need, are supposed to operate on 6 cents to 
11 cents less per lunch than is allowed for each needy lunch. In 
these same districts which do not qualify for maximum special as- 
sistance, each free lunch served in September, October, and Novem- 
ber returned 24 cents (20 cents plus 4 cents) on a lunch which cost 
from 60 to 64 cents to serve. From December through March, each 
free lunch in these districts returned 34 cents (30 cents plus 4 cents) 
on a 60-64- cent lunch. I point out these figures by way of the finan- 
cial duress of most school districts in Oakland County at this time. 

Revised Regulations Nejed DEFixmox 

Implementation of the school lunch regulations as revised, in Sep- 
tember 1970 has been very difficult because information and direc- 
tion have been so minimal. The new regulations have had a 
schizophrenic effect on most school administrators. On one hand, I 
sincerely do believe that the school administrators do want to make 
sure there is not a hungry child, but I can appreciate, on the other 
hand, they are working within a strict budget for the district educa- 
tional programs. 

Changes must be made in the method of operating the school 
lunch program in Michigan. Moneys rc^st bo distributed so all chil- 
dren benefit. The school lunch program must be an integral part of 
the educational system. We must fill the minds as well as the stom- 
achs of our school children. 
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Senator Hart. Mrs. T is there something you would like to 

add there ? 

Mrs. Tirrell. I would r~ like to say, speaking for our organiza- 
tion, the Michigan Schc ; od Service Association in Michigan, 

that we fully support the 1 . f that every child in Michigan should 

have a; lunch at school. 3 n’t possible without more Federal fi- 

nancial support and/or So- support. It seems at this point in 1971 
that parents are unwilli g unable or uninterested in paying the 
60 cents per meal cost. TL means more groundwork in apprising 
the parents and children need for nutrition education. 

All children in the Stax. of Michigan, outstate, Detroit, Pontiac, 
Birmingham, they all need a well-balanced meal in whatever income 
group they are in. Part of the problem is a question of whose re- 
sponsibility it is to provide nutritious meals for schoolchildren, is it 
the home, is it the school, or is it the comnumity. Until this is made 
clear, Michigan schools food service had a difficult time interpreting 
Federal regulations. 

Senator Hart. What is your address ? 

Mrs. Tirrell. Birmingham School District. 

Senator Hart. You make the point, Mrs. Jehnsen, that money 
alone won’t solve the problem, and it is a point that ought to be 
made. I am usually making the point that prayer and good work 
alone won’t solve it, either. Bnt you have introduced a balance of your 
own there. 



Mechanics op Program Causing Bog-Down 

Miss Jehnsen. Yes, if X may interject there, yes, money will help 
a great deal, there is no ioubt about it. I think that some of the 
other problems, and I d ' intend to sound like a heretic, but I 
think some of the implementation problems, some of the mechanics 
of putting this program into effect, are causing a bog-down. The 
mere process of identifying students and communicating with the 
community in this area, I think we have heard in the last day and a 
half of testimony reference to this item by school administrators and 
faculty members, that this is a problem they feel is time-consuming 
and detracts from their other educational program. If you can find 
some solution to alleviate this problem, I think it would help a great 
deal in gaining acceptance so we can get on with the job of feeding 
them. 

Senator Hart. Mrs. Tirrell addressed the question who is responsi- 
ble for feeding the children. 

And you said it is t\v nine 

Mrs. Tirrell. School, u. community. 

Senator Hart. I suppose x- agree the perfect place would be the 
home ? 

Mrs. Tirrell. In some mscaxces but not in all. 

Senator Hart. In the pexfect world, all those instances would be 
gone, but it is because we will never be in a perfect world and it is 
because there are an enornu;. number of those instances that we 
next turn to the school. X ux > dd make a point even in the all-per- 
fect world that nutritional education ought to be a subject included 
and with some of ermrv , t sis in the school? 

Mrs. Tirrell. Y . 
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Senator Hart. Hoes the school lunch program represent an activ- 
ity which is essential to teach nutrition ? 

Mrs. Tyrrell. Yes, if the school lunch program is presented in 
the way in which the original intent was, and that doesn’t mean that 
we have Coke machines, pop machines, potato chips, and candy 
available to children at any hour during the day. This is one of the 
big problems in any school lunch program, in any district, affluent 
or otherwise, the pressure of student groups, administrative groups, 
in some instances the commercial vendors, insisting that money can 
be made from the sale of such items, which furnish only calories to 
the detriment of a well-planned type A lunch or any other part of a 
type A lunch. 

Senator Hart. I would assume that that is a problem that is more 
acute in the schools where poverty is less identifiable ? 

Miss jErnsrsEN. X would assume, yes; I would go on the assump- 
tion, yes. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidi. Ho questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Beckham:. Ho questions. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. KiisnsrET. Ho questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

Miss • Jehxsex. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Is Mrs. Erlaine Taylor of the Field Annex Schools 
here ? 

Mrs. Taylor. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. ERXAINE M. TAYLOR, HOME CURRICULUM 

SPECIALIST, FIELD AND FIELD ANNEX SCHOOLS, NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD EDUCATION CENTER, DETROIT, MICH. 

Mrs. Taylor. I want to thank you, Senator Hart, for your interest 
in the poor, the hungry children, and we are grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to speak. ? ; ' - 

Senator Hart. This rig is tough. If you pull that just a little 
closer or lean into it a little. 

Mrs. Tayxor. Can you hear me now? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mrs. Tayxor. The school lunch program as it is presently adminis- 
tered is definitely inequitable. Inequities exist because the guidelines 
which are used to determine who shall have free lunch and who 
shall pay a reduced price for lunch are excessively stringent and un- 
realistic. As an example, to qualify for free lunch a family of four 
must have a gross income not exceeding $47 per week. Thus, access 
to a free lunch is limited to those children whose families are at the 
lowest extreme of the income scale. Xo qualify for the reduced, price 
lunch a family of four must have an income not greater than $66.25 
per week. A. family of four in a depressed area where blacks pre- 
dominate is usually, comprised of a mother and three children. 
Lunches for these children at the reduced price will cost 45 cents per 
school day. A trained nutritionist would find it uifiicult, perhaps im- 
possible, to provide well-balanced meals on the allowable income of 
the guidelines, which incomes must also pay for clothing, shelter, 

' s ' v ‘ 171 
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utilities, ±ood, medical, and other needs. The families to whom the 
guidelines apply are not experts. In general, they are the least edu- 
cated, least knowledgable, least healthy, and least able to make what 
little money they do have do the impossible. 

Many Neediest Miss Free Lunch 

Additionally, many children who need free lunch do not get it be- 
cause their parents either do not apply or fail to give required in- 
formation oa the family data sheet. Often tlfese people are, 
sometimes, I should say, illiterate, they don’t wish to admit their il- 
literacy, therefore they put down whatever they think or what some- 
one tells them they should. Sometimes they don’t understand the 
check isn t weekly, it is biweekly, and sometimes they aren’t con- 
cerned with the privilege they have of applying for free lunch. 

Conversely, parents who are more sophisticated give the informa- 
tion which they know will make their children eligible for free or 
reduced price lunches. Therefore, I think the schools in communities 
assessed as poverty areas should be enabled to provide free lunch to 
all students. The elimination of the need to prove eligibility would 
serve a dual purpose : first, it would insure that all children in these 
schools get lunch, and, second, it would relieve families of the neces- 
fc ° reveal income. The family data sheet was certainly not so de- 
Agnea, but is, in enect, one more device which strips the poor of 
JSF.y an d privacy. The onus of having to lay bare one’s financial 
status tp school personnel does not tend to promote meaningful and 
namomou s school-community interaction. ... . 

I 1 }® inches served in the schools, although nutritionally well bal- 
anced, ar e ^frequently unpalatable to the children for whom they are 

'*T, 1SO p W u 6 ^ e !*- er ? are not Proper facilities in large enough 
kitchens, the food that is brought into sattelite schools is often only 
hot for the first perhaps 100 children:, after that it tends to be cool 
or, m some instances, cold. Thus, much food is wasted by that seg- 
ment of our population which needs it most. Children also tend to 
shun unfamiliar foods This indicates that effort must be made to 
u. — hlC K J? e ^tractive to children, without loss of 
sound nutrition. Also indicated is a need for parent education con- 
food, nutrition, and low cost menus. 

A ^EiS ,n ° f c j 1 . ildr . e 1 n who lunch in school is a serious problem. 
Administrators ordinarily assume responsibility for noon hour su- 
pervasion assisted by noon hour aides. There may be only four or 

chf]dr™ eS TW^t ad ™ lnistra t<>r to supervise four to five hundred 
^ S ’ °j dourse, here a safety factor involved. Ob- 
if w r ^ ed to en ?P lo y a greater number of noon aides. 
They should be paid more than the $1.75 per hour they presently 
dependability and good job performance. Orientation 
programs and/or job training is desirable to increase their effective - 



Pleasant, Unhurried Litnoii Not- Possible 



f of children participating in the school lunch pro- 
gram necessitates having children eat m shifts inasmuch as schools 
do not have dining areas sufficient to accommodate all lunchers at 
one sitting. Thus a pleasant, unhurried luncheon for the majority of 
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school lunchers is not possible. Outdoor play areas are often too 
small or nonexistent so that appropriate activities are severely cur- 
tailed. lt may be that where school facilities are grossly inadequate 
the lunch program could be housed outside the school setting in a 
building central to the school community. 

Malnutrition is a serious problem in our society. The school lunch 
program is commendable as one means of preventing the develop - 
merit of nutritional deficiencies. However, the program needs to be 
expanaed to include all children who need this service. 

I would like to add that very often children from poor families 
come from homes where conditions are such that the family does not 
come together for an evening meal in the sense that we understand 
re. ana therefore it is very important that they be able to eat lunch 
m a pleasant, relaxed climate, and this lunchtime is one way to pro- 
vide that meal that they can enjoy. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mrs. Taylor, how long have you been observing the 
school lunch program at Detroit ? 

Mrs. Taylor. I taught 15 years and for the last 2 years I have 
been employed as a home ; curriculum specialist, which means I not 
only see _ the program at school but I also visit homes from which 
these children come. . >. .. t , ; 

Senator Hart. Your suggestions, without exception, are very 
thoughtful. Towards the very end you mentioned something that has 
occurred to me occasionally and to others before us. When you have 
a school, when we say there are a number of schools that lack facili- 
ties but some lack it more than others, when you have one that is 
just loaded to the gills with children, classroom use ; consumes every- 
thing with maybe temporary classrooms built in the back some- 
where, you say the lunch program could be housed outside the school 
setting in a building » central to the school community, is :/ there in 
-Detroit any such building outside the school where school lunches 
are being served? Perhaps it isn’t even permitted under the law; I 
don’t know,.: r; . ^ . . . . . .. 

Mrs. Tatlor. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Hart. Here again it would upset the order of the school 
day , I loiow, and in too many of the neighborhoods where this very 
acute inadequacy of facilities exists, this is probably the very neigh- 
borhood where there isn’t any community facility. 

Mrs. Taylor. There may not be a community facility, but usually 
there is some building which is capable of being converted satisfac- 
torily to such usage. v 

Must Be Flexibility in Flooding 

Senator Hart. I think it behooves us when we talk about getting 
additional funding to improve facilities, creating improved facili- 
ties, we ought to be very sure that there is flexibility sufficient to use 
some of that money to engage or to improve facilities in the neigh- 
borhood, if that is cheaper and the quicker way to respond, subject, 
however, to the local board’s judgment as to the danger of crossing 
streets and so on. Every hour you listen, you are reminded again by 
the fact it is tough to be poor. I guess that is tils message. 

Mr. Cassidy. 

I- .. 




Mr- Cassidy. Just one quick question. 

You are objecting to identifying poor children through their par- 
ents having to go through the application procedures. Outside of a 
guaranteed annual income that would provide people with the in- 
come necessary to pay for the lunches, something like that, which I 
think we all think is necessary, do you have any ideas what you 
want to be done to improve the application procedure itself if we 
must live with it for the time being? 

Mrs. Taylor. I was speaking to the so-called depressed areas. I 
feel that in these areas lunch should be available to all children, 
there would be a small percentage of children who would be so af- 
fluent that they couldn’t profit from this. 

Mr. Cassidy. Wouldn’t you think it might be possible with money 
saved in those areas of going through an application procedure 
might pay for the few lunches that are going to people who could 
pay for them? 

Mrs. Taylor. Do I understand your question now ? 

Mr. Cassidy. What I was saying was, don’t you think that in 
these areas that you are describing where there are large numbers of 
poor children, large majorities of poor children, if you were to serve 
everybody in those areas a free lunch and have no application proce- 
dure you might save as much money in administrative costs, in the 
cost of having to have people apply and having to judge the appli- 
cations and everything else, as it might cost you to pay for the few 
extra lunches that the child might be just over the income guidelines 
for? 

Mrs. Taylor. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Beckham. Mrs. Taylor, I have one question concerning the 
facilities and the success of the program. Would it be your opinion 
that given the facilities that we are now operating with in mostly 
inner city schools that we will have a tough time meeting a 100 
percent feeding of the needy children with these kinds of facilities ? 

Mrs. Taylor. That we presently have? 

Mrs. Beckham. Yes, that we presently have. 

Mrs. Taylor. Yes; yes, it would. Even with the additional funds 
there would still be problems. But certainly it would be minimized, 
you know, with the additional aides and expanded facilities. 

Mr. Beckham. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am happy to see you point out one of the areas that sometimes 
disqualifies an individual or causes him to disqualify himself here in 
the area of family data sheet. I wonder if you could supply our com- 
mittee with one of those sheets at a later time if you don't have one 
now? 

Mrs. Taylor. Yes; I brought one just for that purpose. 

Mr. Kinney. If we could get one for the record, it would be of 
heip. “ 

Senator Hart. We will make it a part of the record* at this time. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

♦See also Appendix 2, pp. 1503—1506. 
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FAMILY DATA SHEET 



I 



Dear Parent: A request that . be furnished hn« 

child or children 

been received by the school. Please fill out this blank completely and return it to the school. Yaur application will be carefully considered. 



FAMILY NAME 
ADDRESS 



-PHONE _ 
REAR _ 



List the names of ALL CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY WHO ARE LIVING AT HOME. 



name 


AGE 


WHERE EMPLOYED OR SCHOOL ATTENDING 


TAKE HOME PAY OR GRADE 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6 . 








7. 








B. 








9. 








10. 









juLVclr. list all other people living in your borne. 



nam; 


ACE 


RELATIONSHIP j 


WHERE EMPLOYED 


TAKE HOME PAY 


1. 










2. 











Father’s piace of employment 

place of employment 

Does anyone pay room or hoard? _ 
Unemployment Compensation per week $ _ 
Monthly income from rentals $ 



_ Badge No,_ 
_ Badge No. _ 



_Take home pay/week $_ 
_Toke home pay/week S_ 



_ How much per week $ 

_ Social Security per month $_ 



. Income from olhei sources $_ 



Rent ( ) ar Payment ( ) on home per month $ . _ 

Automobile: Year Make 



Payments per month $_ 



... Central Intake ( ) 

We, fare 15fh DIstrief { j 

A.d from or Non-Settlement ( } Ca5 * Number - 

A - D - C A. D, C. ( ) 



FIRM OR COMPANY 



LIST AU OTHER DEBTS 

MOtlTHlY PAYMENT 



3 

4 

Give any other information which you might think helpful- 



- ‘ 

%■ 



You may contact yaur school if you have any questions regarding this questionnaire. Please be assured that this information will be held 
strictly confidential. 



SicnafU''® of Por»nl 



o 
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Mr. Kinney. I think this would be a good point in time to introduce 
this particular data sheet from Vigo County School Coro., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Senator Hart. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Vigo County School Corporation 

REQUEST FOR FREE OR REDUCED PRICE LUNCH 

Date 

Student Age Grade School 

Address 

Date of birth 19 City State" IZIIZZIIZIIZ 

Father Mother 

Ages of other members of family 

Problem I IHIIIIIII HI 



Family receiving assistance from 

Amount of assistance Week: Month' - Year: 

Other income: 

Father yearly average. 

Mother yearly average. 

Others year?-/ a 

Family status : 

Parents living together 

Parents separated 

Parents divorced 

Family deserted by 

Deceased parent (M), (F) 

Student living with relatives of 

Home conditions: 

Type of house 

Exterior condition _ _ „ 

Interior .audition 

Home is owned 

Rented @ month 

Mortgaged 

Investigation requested by 

Recommendation : 

Free lunch 

Partial payment 

Request denied 

Amount student can pay 

Other 



Attendance officer. 

Request approved Denied : 

Form II— Fl 1/23/68 



Director of Food Services . 

Mr. Kinney. It kind of points out the regular routine of things 
but it gets down to the basis of asking some very pointed questions 
that most people would hesitate to answer. For instance, it goes into 
a family's specific problems. It indicates an investigation will be 
conducted on the family, and anyone would hate to have an investiga- 
tion by the sheer fact they are a little embarrassed by their family's 
conditions. For the record, we would appreciate your comments. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

The Regional Director of the Food Nutrition Services of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, M!r. De nni s Doyle. 

Mr. Doyle. 
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STATEMENT OE BENNIS M. BOYLE, MIDWEST REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 

EOOB ANB NUTRITION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OE AGRICUL- 
TURE, DETROIT, MICH. 

Mr. Doyle. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your invitation of this 
committee to testify at this hearing on the operation of the school 
lunch program in Michigan. I am aware that you have been talking 
with the Michigan Department of Public Instruction and other in- 
terested parties about the State of the national school lunch pro- 
gram in Michigan. 

What I would like to do is give an overview review of what the 
Food and Nutrition Service is doing to provide food to children in 
both public and private schools in Michigan. 

We recognize three general areas of interest and concern : where 
we are today in the program, where we want to be with the program 
in the months and years ahead, and what obstacles we must meet 
and overcome to operate the program more effectively in this State. 

T am sure that in view of this committee’s intimate knowledge of 
the child nutrition problems it isn’t necessary for me to go into any 
detail on the mechanics of program operation. But, ver}^ briefly, the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction administers the pro- 
gram m public schools in the State and it is generally responsible for 
expending Federal funds and must comply with all Federal regula- 
tions in such expenditures. It assumes the administrative responsibil- 
ity for the program and all that that responsibility entails m terms 
of expanding and maintaining the food service program, of provid- 
ing technical assistance to schools, and in providing leadership in 
planning training programs and encouraging and supporting schools 
without a lunch program to initiate them to have a program. 

The Food and Nutrition Service is responsible for such things as 
establishing program guidelines, apportioning program funds to the 
State for public schools, establishing meal-type requirements, ship- 
ping donated commodities in this State to central points designated 
by the State where the State then assumes the responsibility for fur- 
ther distribution, and, of course, promoting and supporting outreach 
efforts by the State agency to expand the program. 

Less Than Half Public Schools Participate 

Regarding the public schools, according to the most recent figures 
I have available to me, there are 5,300 schools in the State of Michi- 
gan, and of these 2,521 are in the national school lunch program. 
Within the schools participating in the national school lunch pro- 
gram, the average daily attendance is 1,632,440, and the average 
daily participation in the national school lunch program is 598,518. 
In other words, 20 percent of the children participating in the pro- 
gram are receiving free or reduced-price lunches. 

Due to legal complications, of which I am sure you are aware, the 
State of Michigan does not administer the school lunch program in 
nonpublic schools. Rather, the Food and Nutrition Service, the re- 
gional office of that service, administers the program in Michigan’s 
nonpublic schools. 
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Only O ne- Fifth Private Schools in Program 

According to present figures I have available there are 1,170 pri- 
vate schools in the State, of which 235 participate in the national 
school lunch program. 

The average daily attendance in March of 1971 in participating 
schools was 69,961, and there was an average of 41,763 children par- 
cicipatmg m the program each day. In other words, of this total 25 
percent of them were served free or reduced-price lunches. 

With the major thrust of the past year being expansion of the 
programs to additional private schools and children, we have cooper- 
ated in every way possible with private schools in Michigan in 
trying to find new approaches to accomplish the goals of the pro- 
gram. 

As one small example, we recently held in Detroit, as a matter of 
fact it was last week, a meeting with the private school administra- 
tors who circularized all of the private schools in the Detroit area, 
asked them to attend the meeting at which we could explain the ben- 
ents of the program and hopefully induce them to enter their 
schools in the program, and frankly, Senator, our response was dis- 
I think as a result of the meeting, however, we will 
bring two additional private schools into the national school lunch 
program. 

Senator Hart. What type private school are you talking about, 
parochial? 

Mr. Doyle. We are talking about nonpublic schools, parochial 
schools, private schools, that are not public. 

. Senator Hart. I understood that, but I mean when you met here 
m Detroit last week with whom were you meeting, not bv name but 
by organization ? 

w^’rP OYL,E ' P r ^ nc T a Hy with administrators of Catholic schools. 

With respect to the implementation of the free or reduced-price 
lunch policy in the State, I can say unequivocally that we have from 
every private school with which we have an agreement a policy 
statement agreeing to the implementation of a free or reduced-price 
lunch policy. And we are continuing to work with the Michigan de- 
partment of education to obtain adequate policy statements in full 
implementation of all public schools in the State. 

Whenever, of course, we have any adverse comments on program 
operations, regardless of the source, we look into them and, where 
necessary, try to initiate corrective action. 

There are still a large number of Michigan school children who do 
not have access to food service at school, and many of these, of 
course, are neeay. Our objective is to reach the highest number pos- 
sible with a -A-Ood service. A paramount consideration is to see that 
every school child has the opportunity to receive a nutritious lunch 
while at school. 

present, according to our latest figures, approximately 225,000 
children are eligible for free and reduced-p/rice lunches. 

I saw a reference in this morning’s paper about 300,000. I am 
talking about asking the schools in the State that are participating 
m the program to report the number of children in the school who 
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are in need of a free or reduced-price lunch, and the report we set 
approximates 225,000 in the State in both public and private, schools. 
So that our figures show that about 62 percent of the potential eligi- 
bles for free lunches, or about 189,110 children, now receive free or 
reduced-price lunches in the schools. Of course we are wanting to 
make this 100 percent of those attending school. 

In our work with the private schools , . 

Senator Hart. My. Hoyle, could you tell us whether the statistics 
that the Midwest Region operates require the reporting of the per- 
centage of school children who would be eligible for reduced or free 
lunches? Ho the schools report the number, or the statistic as to the 
number, of children eligible for your reduced price to the total num- 
ber of eligible children, or just the total number of children in the 
schools which, in fact, operate a school lunch program ? 

Mr. Hoyle. What we get now, Senator, is a report from partici- 
pating schools twice a year on the number of children who are eligi- 
ble for a free lunch, and then, of course, what we are getting on a 
monthly basis in terms of program operation are the total number 
of lunches served and the total number served free. 

Senator Hart. So that when we say that 62 percent of the poten- 
tial eligibles for free lunches now receive free or reduced prices, that 
means that 62 percent of those who are eligible in the total of the 
participating schools? 

Mr. Hoyle. That is correct. 

Senator Hart. If we included the total of children eligible for 
free or reduced lunches in a school system, we would discover a 
lower percentage, wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Hoyle. That’s right ; that is exactly right. 

Ointly Three States Reach Hess 

Senator Hart. I have cititiciz^.d the Michigan performance for 
failing to reach more than 85 percent of the needy children. My im- 
pression is that when I say the total of needy children in Michigan, 
I am talking about the children in all the schools, not just to those 
that participate. And when we compare Michigan, as we have, to the 
rest of the country and find that only three other States have a 
lower percentage of participation, are we making a comparison on 
the same basis ? 

Mr. Hoyle. Yes, I think we are. I don’t know what figures you 
have available to you. Senator. 

Senator Hart. I am told the answer is yes. 

Mr. Cassidy. Across the country they are all reporting. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has requested, has directed the States, the 
schools participating in the program to report their number of eligi- 
bles and then that becomes the total number of eligibles from which 
the Hepartment does all their basic work or eligibles and percentage 
of children reached. 

Senator Hart. Well, then, the 62 percent participation by Michi- 
gan still leaves it four from the end ? 

Mr. Hoyle. I have some figures here before me with respect to 

Senator Hart. I want that question answered somehow before we 
get out of town. 
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Mr. Doyle. Whether or not they are fourth from the end, what I 
have with me, Senator, and all that was indicated X would need, were 
some figures with respect to the 11 States here in the Midwest. X 
have no national figures with me. However, I would be glad to do 
what I can to get them for you. 

Anyway, on the basis of the figures I have, if you would like to 
have these, your ranking might be exactly right. As a matter of fact, 
it is the lowest of 11 States here in the Midwest. They rank as the 
lowest of the 11 States in the Midwest. 

Michigan Lowest of 11 Midwest States 

Senator Hart. Michigan’s percentage of participation by children 
who are entitled to free or reduced lunch is the lowest* of the 11 
Midwestern States ? 

Mr. Doyle. That is deriving the figures from the source that we 
talked of. 

Senator Hart. Namely, the report to you by the participating 
schools? 

Mr. Doyle. That is right. 

Senator Hart. And you tell its that we have 62 percent of the po- 
tential eligibles who were free? 

Mr. Doyle. That is right. 

Senator Hart. And the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Food 
and iSutrition Service out of Washington shows that Michigan’s 
participation percent of eligibles reached is 32 percent. X can see 

why the report from the last at 32 percent 

Mr. Doyle. What X am doing, Senator, if X may, X am citing fig- 
ures for March of 1971. B ^ 

Senator Hart. That is what 

Mr. Doyle. And those figures 

Senator Hart. The Washington office tabulates. 

Mr. Doyle. X think they are low. 

Senator Hart. X think it is important enough and basic enough to 
attempt right now to resolve, if we can, this business of where we 
stand. 

Which: Formula Is Being Used? 

Yesterday Mr. Boroughs was asked what occurred that would have 
dramatically increased the percentage of participation in Michigan 
trom January to March, a very dramatic step up, from 32 percent to 
b2 percent. He said, well, that prior to January, prior to early this 
year, we had been reporting the percentage of participation against 
the total number of children eligible, whether they were in or out of 
the participating schools. But early this year, apparently at either 
direction of the Department or in recognition of the practice of 
the Department to accept the other formula, he reported the per- . 
centage of participation of needy children against the total of the 
? hl i? ren ln P a Jt lc ip a tmg Michigan schools, and he jumped from 30 
^ percent. Do the other States in the Midwest region, or did they 
at the time of your March 1971 computation which shows Michigan 
the lowest, use the new Michigan formula or the old Michigan for- 
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mula? Did they report the percentage of the entire population of 

needy school children or just the participating schools? . 

Mr. Doyle. They reported the percentage of the schools partici- 
pating in the national school lunch program. . . 

Senator Hart. Let me stew over these two things, having m mind 
the difficulty we are having. I am not relating like a Michigan na- 
tionalist to say it is impossible xhat we are that bad, it is altogether 
possible, but I want to be sure. You are not responsible for the na- 
tional document that I hold in my hand, but that shows Michigan at 
32.5 percent participation, and yet it shows Wisconsin with 104 per- 
cent participation. I can’t buy the notion we are making a comparison 
on the same basis. I mean I hope we discover that we are not. 

Mr. Doyle. The only information I have is that we are getting 
comparable figures from the States in the Midwest and that they are 
based on the way I have explained it here. 1 don’t know about that 
104-percent figure. It is conceivable, of course, that more free lunches 
are being given than needy children are being reported. That is the 
only way you can explain a figure like 104 percent. What is 104 percent 

of 100 ? , 

Senator Hart. It has been pointed out to me on the document 
there is a footnote following that Wisconsin figure of 104 percent. 
The footnote reads, “State feels reported figure is correct. 
It didn’t go unnoticed. And you are not responsible for this. 

Mr. Doyle. I didn’t prepare this. 

Senator Hart. I think we interrupted you. You were at the top ox 
page 5. 

Mr. Doyle. Talking again about the private schools. In our work 
with the private schools we find that many, and. particularly church- 
related schools, face an uncertain future. They are reluctant to think 
of adding a food service when they are not sure that they will still 
be in operation 2 or 3 years from now. This is especially true if they 
now lack space and food service facilities, even if the school serves 
low-income children and thus could get Federal assistance to finance 
part of the cost of needed equipment. I am talking about one of the 
problems of getting child feeding programs into private schools. 

I think that overriding these consideration?, ? o, is the problem of 
apathy. In some instances school administrator's fail to realize the 
serious nutritional problems faced by needy children. School admin- 
istrators answer to the people they serve. However, if the commu- 
nity is apathetic towards the child nutrition program, then adminis- 
trators find it hard to sell the idea even when they themselves 
recognize the need for the program. 

I would say in conclusion, Senator Hart, that, despite some of the 
figures we have seen, a relatively good job is being done, and, I 
think, the recent figures you just cited there would evidence this 
fact. I think a great many people in the State of Michigan are 
working toward the end of feeding all the school children in the 
State and I think with the continued support of the Congress and 
the aggressive leadership on all levels of administration that the ob- 
stacles I mentioned here can be surmounted to the ultimate good of 
the people most affected by the program and that is our children. 

I am certain you have some more questions and I will endeavor to 
answer them. 
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Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Hoyle. 

I made a statement in the morning session which may or may not 
have been correct and I think you can correct it if I was wrong. 
Some criticism was voiced that certain children simply do not like 
white milk, that nonetheless white milk continues to be delivered as 
part of the lunch and it is wasted. Why not use a chocolate milk? I 
was advised, and stated on the record, there was no requirement that 
would prohibit chocolate milk. 



Mr. Doyle. You are correct. The requirement with respect to milk 
is that fresh fluid whole milk meeting the butterfat standards of the 
State must be used and, of course, you can add chocolate to the milk 
and make chocolate milk out of it. This is a precaution against a fla- 
vored drink, Senator. 

Senator Hart. Let’s assume, without pursuing this business of the 
figures, that we indeed are fourth from the last among the 50 States 
in the country of the number of needy children we reach. I am not 
asking you to make a judgment, a comparison between ourselves and 
Florida and Maine, but you had an opportunity to observe the per- 
formance of this school lunch program in the 11 States which are 
our neighbors. Again assuming that we are the last among those 11, 
why ? 

Mr. Doyle. Why are we the last among the 11? That is a $64 
question, of course. I don’t know how it is possible to answer that. 
There are so many things that go into it, so many things were 
talked about here today as I listened, the apathy of some school ad- 
ministrators or the just disinterest, the facilities, and so forth and so 
on. I do think this, Senator, that there is a pronounced improve- 
ment, particularly in the area of serving free lunches, in the State of 
Michigan, and I believe these figures are accurate. I think that cer- 
tainly there is an interest on the part of the Department of 
Agriculture, on the part of the Department of Public Instruction. I 
think with the advent of State administrated expense funds here in 
the past f ew years they have been able to add some people to their 
staff and as a ^consequence they have been able to do some outreach. 
I think there is a lot of education that needs to get into the program 
in Michigan. I think efforts are being made to that end. But just to 
be able to pinpoint what is the essential difference as between this 
State and another State, I don’t know. 

Senator Hart. Does any one single action occur to you that was 
taken in any of our neighboring States which produced a very sig- 
nificant increase in the participation in that State ? 

Nearly 50-Percent Rise Dxje to State Legislation 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. In Illinois, for example, Senator, a more recent 
school lunch legislation was passed which provided $6 million of 
State money to pay for free lunches exclusively. That is the purpose 
of the money. There has been a tremendous increase in free lunches 
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in the State of Illinois, As an example, in the city of Chicago before 
this money was available they were serving about 90,000 free lunches 
per day and this figure jumped to — I am afraid to cite figures like 
this because it is off the top of my head — I know it was at least 

130.000 and I understand it is higher than that. So that is a phe- 
nomenal increase, with the additional money that the Congress has 
made available for free lunches plus the State money. 

Senator Hart. There was an increase of 130,000 ? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; yes. 

Senator Hart. Over what, 250,000 or 300,000, something like that ? 

Mr. Doyle. No; there were about, and I don’t have the latest 
figure, Senator, please understand that, but let me cite a figure that 
I know of. and this goes back several months. They were, before 
they had this State money available, serving 90,000 free lunches a 
day in total in the city of Chicago, and the latest figure I saw had 
risen to 130,000, but I understand it is considerably more than that 
at the present time. 

Senator Hart. I won’t push you any more and get you into fur- 
ther trouble, either with us or our neighbor. All of us do want to 
understand what it is that will improve our position. 

Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. No questions, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr. Beckham. Mi*. Borough yesterday estimated there are about 

197.000 needy children in buildings where food service is currently 
available in Michigan. We are reaching about 130,000 or 61 percent 
of the needy. The document we were talking about earlier from 
Washington talked about 224,000 as the number of eligible needy 
children, let’s see, 72,700, a percent of 32.5. Somewhere the bookkeep- 
ing is absolutely broken down. 

Mr. Hoyle. I think that figure is wrong. 

Mr. Beckham. Which figure ? 

Mr. Hoyle. The 32 percent figure. 

Senator Hart. Let me identify it for the record and insert the 
document* we talked about. 

It is captioned “Estimates of needy children in National School 
Lunch Program schools eligible for, and reached with, free or re- 
duced-price lunches, March 1971”, from the Food Nutrition Service 
of the USD A, the United States Hepartment of Agriculture. 



Mr. Beckham. My next question would be that Illinois listed 

265,000 estimated needy in buildings where there are food services, 
they are reaching 261,000 of those, 98.5 percent. Those of us who 
know just a little bit about Illinois asurne it is fair to say that if 
there are 265,000 needy in the schools with facilities, there is a good 
number, say 100,000 outside of these same schools, which means that 
regardless of what the statistics show here and the ratings and the 
figures, we are missing several hundred thousand needy children sta- 
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tistically and foodwise. Even if Illinois showed 100 percent under 
this measurement here, there would be a hundred thousand, proba- 
bly, or better, children still not receiving food. With Michigan, 
Avhich reports 224,000 estimated needy, Mr. Borough himself con- 
| servatively guessed 300,000 needy children in the school system in 

the State of Michigan. So even if we hit 100 percent based on this 
formula, we are still missing almost 100,000 needy children. 

Mr. Doyle. I have no idea what the figure would be but I am 
| sure we would be missing some. 

Mr. Beckham. Just from Michigan, exactly 88,000, and that is 
conservative. My only point is that this is the kind of numbers game 
and the kind of bookkeeping operation that will definitely slow the 
progress, creativity, drive, and determination to eliminate the kind 
of thing we are after, which is hunger. There is no way an agency 
which claims to be in the business of trying to feed hungry children 
i can devise an accounting system that, in fact, eliminates a third of 

| the people they are trying to help. It is awfully tough to understand 

j that. 

j This is the reason we had the demonstration this morning. Noth- 

j ing disturbed me more than to have to see it happen here. We have 

\ to answer it, too. So far we have not received an answer. 

You say you didn’t compare the figures, but, by golly, I think the 
record of this hearing ought to stay open long enough to make sure 
that in a very short time, not just Michigan’s figures but probably 
• every State is listed. The true figures on the number of hungry ch.il- 

i dren should be, in fact, reported, recorded, and then should begin 

! the effort to appropriate the money and everything else to see that 

L we get at the problem. Short of that, I don’t see how we can neces- 

] sarily listen to any more answers. I don’t think there is any further 

i need ; we are talking a shell game from here on. 

I Mr. Doyle. Of course it isn’t the purpose of the accounting system 

to do what you indicated. The purpose of the accounting system, 

I hopefully, is the best accounting system that we have. Guessing how 

j many needy children are in the State is sort of a perilous und^rtak- 

; ing, and we would hope that if these are actually needy chile eii in 

the schools that are xiarticipating that we could reach a hundred 
percent of them, at least you would have that much of the problem 
solved. We have gone to every known source for figures on needy 
children and we have gone to Title 1, USD A which are old figures 
and not too many people put any credence ill them. We have gone to 
the welfare office, and when you go to welfare and talk of people on 
i public welfare and children m schools and how many there are, you 

j can get these figures but at the same time you are missing the people 

on low income families who are not on welfare, who are not account- 
able any other way. One of the advantages of the application system 
that I heard criticized this morning is that it provides a form of eq- 
t uity. If you feel you need a free lunch, you can make an application 

and a determination can be made that you need a free lunch and can 
be given. But until we do, I agree 100 percent, what we ought to do 
. is to have figures that indicate how many children there are. Maybe, 

■ hopefully, we can get better figures out of this census when they are 

published. We are all trying to meet the entire need. It isn’t a case 
of trying to juggle figures so some child won’t get a free lunch. 

ERIC : 
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Juggling Raises Percentage From 32 to 62 

Mr. Beckitam. That is the end result. Michigan is the perfect ex- 
ample, the figures were juggled. It was to the administrator’s benefit 
to change his computation system to that which better patterned 
USDA’s. It was to his benefit to get that 32 percent to 62 percent to 
show on the record, because whatever his inducements, incentives, or 
motives in Washington or Chicago were, he felt compelled to do it. 
That is my only point, at the point at which the director of the pro- 
gram feels compelled to do it, you know what that means all the 
way down the line of the program. So I understand your position. 

Senator Hart. Let me explain where I got caught in some consid- 
erable embarrassment on that. Each year in the last series of years a 
number of us in the Senate have gone in and tried to get increased 
funding, and we cited the progress we were making, complaining, of 
course, that it was unsatisfactory until we had gotten to 100 percent 
of all the children who were needy, and we were working even 
through much of this year on a bookkeeping system, a set of fig- 
ures, that showed we had now narrowed it to where there were only 
a million yet to be reached. You know, when you cut it that close, 
some of the zip goes out of the argument we ought to increase the 
funding. Then we discovered, as we are trying to unravel here, that 
we were one whale of a way away from reaching the last million of 
the hungry children just because of this kind of bookkeeping. And it 
does have a very practical effect on the ability of those who are con- 
cerned to get the money otherwise, if you think you are just talking 
contrasted to 10 years ago a handful, than if you can go in and say, 
you know, this many million of children. 

How Many Hungry Children in All Schools % 

That is another reason why it is important, I guess that is the 
most important reason, to get our accountants to sit down and un- 
ravel it and the figure that we ought to have in hand, as you have 
indicated you agree with me, what we have to know as a society, 
hoAV many of our children are hungry. Not how many children who 
live on the west side of Woodward Avenue are hungry, but how 
many children are hungry. Not how many children are yet to be 
reached in schools that are needy, but how many children are in 
school. Not to belab r it, but that is the reason for our reaction. 

Mr. Cassidy. 

Air. Cassidy. No further questions. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. Air. Doyle, you mentioned that 235 private schools 
participate in the school lunch program. How much does that cost 
the Federal Government in Federal money? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t have any cost figures here right now. 

Air. Kinney. Could you supply them later ? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, I could. With respect to how much it costs, what 
Ave are reimbursing Avith in terms of the child nutrition ? 

Mr. Kinney. How many Federal dollars do these private schools 
receive ? 

Mr. Doyle. I would be very happy to supply* that. 
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Mr. Kinney. You might not be the person, X can’t remember 
whether we had any previous testimony to this effect or not. Are we 
experiencing the same kind of disciplinary problems in the private 
schools relative to the lunch programs as have been indicated we 
have been experiencing in public schools ? 

Mr. Doyle. Not to the degree, certainly. 

Mr. ICinney. Why ? 

Mr. Doyle. Simply because there are more public schools and 
more children. X presume this would have some bearing on it. I 
really don’t know. 

Mr, Kinney. Do the private schools have more supervision, more 
personnel for supervision, or better staff? 

Mr. Doyle. No, I don’t thin they have better staffs or more peo- 
ple for supervision. Actually, there is a lack of teachers and so forth 
m the private schools, is why so many of them have a lack of money. 

Mr. Kinney. So due to the number of children in the private 
school 

Mr. Doyle. I really don’t know. I said naturally numbers -would 
have some bearing on any degree of disciplinary problems. And ac- 
tually I am not certain what the difference is so lai* as disciplining 
is concerned as between public and private schools. 



Mr. ICinney. OK. You also mention here that our private schools 
have submitted some form of approved policy statement. 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. This is required under the regulations, new legis- 
lation, part of the mandatory provision for the service of a free or 
reduced price lunch to a needy child. The school offers a plan for 
providing such lunches, and every private school in the State of 
Michigan has submitted such a plan to my office. 

Mr. Kinney. I wonder if we could have a cross section, a cross- 
representative view of the particular plans to get some idea what 
that policy statement is ? 

Mr. Doyle. I think they are fairly standard in terms of agreeing 
to serve a free lunch to children from families with a given income, 
t hey’re standard here in the State. We are using the guidelines es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Agriculture. It is simply an agreement 
that they will abide by the regulations and abide by these income 
standards in providing free lunches. And, of course, this is a provi- 
sion that has national applicability. 

Mr. Kinney. How many students are we talking about in 235 
schools? I can’t tell about the number. That is on page 3. 

Mr. Doyle. It covers daily attendance in March 1971, 69,961, and 
41,763 participated daily in the national school lunch program, in 
other Avords, and 25 percent of the total who participated were 
served free or reduced price lunches. 

Mr. Kinney. This is in the private schools ? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Doyle, thank you very much. 

Mr. Doyle. Thank you, Senator. 
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Tliank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Hart. Mr. John Ruggles, president of the Community 
Action Administrators Association. 

Mr. Ruggles. I am John Ruggles. 

Senator Hart- Foi the record will you identify those you are asso- 
ciated with ? . 

Mr. Revis. Ed Revis, executive director, O.C.C.B.O. . . 

Mr. Grier. Cris Grier, chairman of State Coordinating Committee 
on Emergency Food and Medical Services for Michigan. 

Mr. Goldberg. David Goldberg, consultant to Control Systems Re- 
search to the national office. Office of Economic Opportunity for 

Emergency Food and Medical Services. . . 

Mr. Call. I am Jack Call from the State Economic Opportunity 
Office. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN RUGGLES, CHAIRMAN, MICHIGAN COMMU- 
NITY ACTION AGENCY ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION, BARRY- 

TON MICH., ACCOMPANIED BY J. CRIS GRIER, CHAIRMAN, 

FIVE-CAP, INC., DAVID A. GOIDBERG, CONSULTANT TO CONTROL 

SYSTEMS RESEARCH, INC., EDWARD P. EVIS, EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR, O.C.C.E.O., AND TACK CALL, MICHIGAN ECONOMIC 

OPPORTUNITY OFFICE 

Mr. Ruggles. I have a prepared statement. I will give this state- 

ment to you. . . 

I apologize for the statement being somewhat incorrect in typing 
but tile young lady that typed it this morning informed me she did 

not have an adequate breakfast. „ 

Americans today are seriously probing into the general quality ot 
life in this country and whether we agree or disagree on the variety 
of problems and issues. There cannot be any disagreement that mil- 
lions of children are going hungry each day and that this is a result 
of inadequate leadership and indifference at the national level ot our 
Government. The community action agencies in Michigan see this 
lack of ini Native and commitment as an illegal and immoral attack 
on the birthright of the children of this State. To allow this to oon- 
tinue is to doom another generation of poor children to the cycle ol 
poverty. Americans think of themselves as being deeply devoted to 
the well-being of their children and yet we ai’e denying the lullest 
intellectual and physical development of poverty stricken children m 
this land because of badly constructed and misunderstood programs 
that are designed to eliminate hunger. Therefore, our association has 
appointed a statewide committee to seek solutions to the barriers in 
the national school lunch program and present our report to you. 

It is my pleasure to introduce Mr. Cris Grier who is the chairman 
of this committee and who will now deliver the association report. 

Mr. Grier. Senator Hart, Gentlemen. 

Feeding hungry children is our number one priority. ; 

The amendments to the National School Tunch Act (F.Lj. 91-4c) 
signed by the President on May 14, 1970, makes a free or reduced 
price lunch available to every low-income child in the country. 
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President Nixon pledged that all low-income children in the Na- 
ticm would have a free or reduced price lunch by Thanksgiving 
1970. Federal money is available to help school districts set up and 
operate school lunch programs in all schools. In November of 1970 
there were 295,000 children eligible for a free or reduced price lunch 
m the State of Michigan. There are probably more eligible children 
by now because of the high unemployment. But only 88,000 children 
were being fed such a school lunch. This means that there were 
207 000 eligible children waiting for a lunch program. There were 
still 1,500 schools that did not have any lunch program. 

Department of Agriculture officials and State school lunch di/sc- 
tors share a common commitment to carry out the objectives set 
forth m the new school lunch regulations which went into effect 
January 1, 1971. Both of the above encounter one major difficulty. 
At the State level, there is not sufficient staff to visit every school 
district and encourage full participation in the program. 

Federal Regulations Made Evasion Possible 

In spite of the Congressional/Presidential mandate to see that the 
needy children are fed, some local school district are still reluctant 
to expand or initiate lunch programs. Federal regulations leave 
room for local school districts to reinterpret laws and evade their re- 
sponsibilities for feeding poor and needy children. 

A statement taken from the Clearinghouse Review, January 1971 
is as follows : 

-* 11 almosfc evury state in the country, and particularly In the Northeast and 
Midwest, there are still many schools without a school lunch program. The 
»i re implement programs, particularly in impoverished areas, is mainly 
attributable to the limited enlightenment and misplaced priorities of educators. 
In most cases they have either failed to comprehend the relationship between 
nutrition and the ability to learn, or they have decided that poor 
children s nutritiona! concerns should take a back seat to political priorities 
established by the richer community. However, there are other reasons which 
are frequently asserted by school administrators, the most common being the 
absence of cafeteria and kitchen facilities. 

While it is true that many schools do not presently have equipment or facili- 
ties to prepare mid-day meals, it does not necessarily follow that those schools 
are unable to operate a lunch program. Quite the contrary. A school district 
which does not have kitchen facilities in all of its schools can still operate a 
lunch program through one or a con:*- inatlon of several methods. It can: 

(1) set up a satelite feeding sys tem; 

(2) establish a central kitchen program; 

(o) provide meals through a catering service ; or 
(4) distribute cold lunches. 

Each method of program Implementation differs in desirability, but all of 
them at least make nutritious foods available. 

If a school district prefers to purchase facilities and equipment, so that 
every school has a self-contained school lunch operation, then substantial 
amounts or federal money will be made available to help subsidize such pur- 
chases. The most important federal source of funding for this purpose are ss 5 
of the School Lunch Act and ss 5 Of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 ; the spe- 
cial school lunch program authorizations from ss 32 of the 1935 Agricultural 
and Title 1 of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act (called 
E.S.E3.A.). In addition, state funds may also be available to mireliase equip- 
ment for the implementation of the School Lunch programs'. In short, for 
school districts timt are determined to feed needy children, there are ample 
methods and resources available to assure mid day meals for everyone. 
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If political and community organizing efforts fail to force the districts to es- 
tablish school lunch programs in every school, then litigation efforts must 
ensue. 

Many school boards refuse to become financially liable in appro- 
priating local school funds for feeding programs. These school 
boards feel more Federal funds should be allocated for lunchroom 
construction and also for the operation of a lunch program. 

Stigmatized Treatment Prevents Needy Participation 

Poor children frequently choose not to participate in the free 
lunch program because of discriminatory and dehumanizing treat- 
ment against recipients. Parents often feel that their children will 
be slighted in school activities if they are getting a free lunch. Ad- 
ditionally, they fear either a moral judgment on the part of the 
teacher concerning a child’s right to participate or a superior atti- 
tude on the part of other students who discover which children are 
getting free lunches. Although the teacher cannot directly prevent 
the child from receiving a free lunch, she can dramatize to his peer 
group a stigmatism of poverty. An extreme example of this may be 
witnessed in one northern Michigan school district, where a teacher 
writes the names of the children getting a free or reduced price 
lunch on the front blackboard so as to facilitate the weekly distribu- 
tion of lunch tickets. 

The State Coordinating Committee on Emergency Food and Med- 
ical Service finds that approximately 40 percent of the children eli- 
gible for a free or reduced price lunch are not. being fed. This figure 
is around 300,000 children. A direct cause of this 40 percent 
nonparticipation is rooted in local interpretation of the laws. In 
some school districts, if a student lives within a mile of the school 
he must go home for lunch- There are a considerable r iunber of poor 
and needy children that are forced to go home for lunch. Most of 
the poor never receive lunch at home ; perhaps because they are 
aware of the lack of food at hor for lunch ; perhaps because the 
home lunch period is diverted to a home play period perhaps be- 
cause the parents can’t force the child to eat food that does not 
exist. 

In Kalamazoo, Dr. John Cochran, Ko.lamazoo School Superin- 
tendent, explained at a school board meeting in October 1970 that 
Kalamazoo’s schools were built with the theory that children attend- 
ing them could walk home for lunch. Because of this, no lunchroom 
facilities were built. Therefore, about 3,000 Kalamazoo children who 
are eligible for a free or reduced price lunch cannot receive them be- 
cause of the lack of lunchroom facilities. 

Account Not Taken of 10-Year Inflation 

In Detroit, school authorities “determine” that a child whose fa- 
ther ea.rns $47 a week for a family of four is able to pay. That’s 
what Detroit’s superintendent of schools testified in a lawsuit. He 
also stated that his school board ^terrretation excluded every pub- 
lic-assistance-household hild in. JUetroit from a free school lunch and 
every child on AFDC Aid to Families of Dependent Children). 
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This $47-a-week rule was set back in 1960. Although the dollar is 
worth some 20 cents less today than it was then, no one has troubled 
to change the $47 exclusion level. 

In Rural Grant, Mich., in January 1971, there were approximately 
101 children eligible for a free or reduced price lunch : 39 received 
lunch at a reduced price, while only four received lunches free. This 
means there were 122 poor not being served. We find this school dis- 
trict’s policy statement only refers to lunches at a reduced rate and 
fails to mention lunches “Free.” There are other school districts that 
likewise fail to mention free lunches in their policy statement and- 
only refer to lunches at a reduced rate. 

Battle Creek, Mich., Calhoun County, the 12th largest county in 
the State, is only serving 10 percent of their needy children lunch at 
a free or reduced rate. 

The State Coordinating Committee on Emergency Food and Med- 
ical Sc rvice wishes to acknowledge the indepth farsight that Senator 
Philip A. Hart had as early as 1964 to introduce to the Congress one 
of the earliest bills on the school lunch program. Community Action 
agencies were aware of his endorsement when they found cooperative 
efforts within their respective areas to implement the school lunch 
program of January 1971. . 

We base evidence of some 10 or more school districts not provid- 
ing any f ree school lunches to their children. We show son ' compar- 
ative figures for January 1971 and March 1971. 

In two of the school districts no free lunches were served because 
the reduced price lunch was only 5 cents and in two other school dis- 
tricts they decided the reduced price lunches were far below the 20- 
cent level so thev at this point were providing no free lunches. In 
one school district they told the State they received no applications 
for free or reduced price lunches. The local Community Action 
Agency is checking this situation out. 

Flint, Mich., will expand their lunch program operation to 41 
schools and by September they will be serving in all school build- 
ings. This should show a marked increase in reduced and also the 
free lunches. 

On the four school districts of McBain Rural, Whitmore Lake, 
Stephenson, Mendon, we have little or no information on their pro- 
grams, we are in the process of having the local Community Action 
program check the local procedures being followed. 



Forty percent of the 300,000 Michigan students who qualifiy fo*. a 
free or reduced price lunch are not being reached. The goal of the 
Community Action program and the Emergency Food and Medical 
Service program is to cut this number by one-half to only 20 i>ercent 
not being fed by September 1971. The January 1972 goal is to fur- 
ther reduce the number of children not bo’ng reached to 10 percent 
of those who qualified. We are aware that tliere are some children 
who, for reasons of their own, do not want a free lunch. But by uti- 
lizing the Community Action program, Emergency Food and Medi 
cal Service outreach workers, we will be able to zero in on this total 
gro^p of 40 percent not now being fed. 



40 Percent Not Being Reached 
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After discussion with regional staff, USDA staff, and the State 
School Lunch Director, it was determined that OEO region V and 
local Community Action programs could provide valuable assistance 
in helping school districts implement new feeding programs and ex- 
pand existing programs. . 

The following is an outline of the procedure followed by the State 
Coordinating Committee on Emergency Food and Medical Service 
to accomplish these objectives : Existing resources of USDA and 
Child Nutrition Division, enlisting the aid of VISTA, Legal Serv- 
ice, Emergency Food, Control Systems Research, Inc., of Arlington, 
Va., the regional OEO, the State Resources such as the State School 
Lunch Directors, State Economic Opportunity Offices, additional 
possible State resources, the State labor federations and other state- 
wide civic organizations, statewide church organizations and Wel- 
fare Rights Organizations, the local resources, the Local Education 
agencies. Community Action agencies. Outreach to assure that par- 
ents understand and that all eligible children are receiving a free or 
reduced price lunch. Emergency Food and Medical Service staff to 
assist local school districts on a short-range basis with the possibility 
of utilizing small amounts of Emergency Food and Medical Services 
moneys. 

Emergency Food and Medical Services Outreach staff informed 
their policy groups and local area residents to encourage response to 
State legislature aiding the school lunch program, such as House 
bills Nos. 4106, 4103 and 4636, requesting State funds for a free or 
reduced price lunch for all needy children. 

Our plan for action is to arrange meetings with the State School 
Lunch Director, req nesting our local SEOO to make necessary ar- 
rangements; to develop lines of communications between Commnjnity 
Action agencies, local school officials, Parents’ Advisory Councils, 
low-income groups and others to gather a program and pinpoint the 
area of concentrated need. 

The progress to date is an overview of the Emergencv Food and 
Medical Services programs, the role and functions of C tfitrol Sys- 
tems Research as it relates to the program and the need for input re- 
garding training by trainees. 

Some of the immediate training needs are training for Outreach 
Workers, managerial training relative to guidelines, administration, 
and implementation of tlie new emphasis, and the first major need is 
the input on the school lunch program. 

Recommexdatio ns 

The State Coordinating Committee of the staff therefore makes 
the following recommendations : 

(1) We recommend that no Federal funds be made available to 
school districts that do not have school lunch programs. 

(2) We recommend that the Federal School Lunch Law require 
free lunches *be provided to every child of a family where annual in- 
come is below the USDA subsistence level guidelines; currently the 
USDA guidelines for eligibility of children to receive free or re- 
duced price lunches are well over $1,000 below that subsistence level. 

(3) We recommend that every school district having a significant 
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poverty population and wishing to institute a lunch and/or break- 
fast program receive Federal funds for building construction and 
facilities. 

(4) Wo, recommend that Community Action agencies be desig- 
nated and funded as a vehicle for certifying eligibility of children 
to receive free lunches throughout Michigem 

And on a graph by the American Committee showing the counties 
with serious hunger problems, there are 17 counties in the State of 
Michigan, 15 of these counties are located in the northern rural half 
of the State. This only aids to dramatize we do need the free and 
reduced price lunches throughout the State of Michigan. 

Senator Hart. I wish to thank all of those who assisted in the 
preparation of this brochure: Regional OEO, State OEO, Control 
Systems Research, CAP Directors Association and VISTA. Thank 
you very much, sir. 

Senator Hart. Did Mr. Goldberg conduct this training program 
that you mentioned ? 

Mr. Goldberg. Yes, sir, there were two sessions, one was in Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., and the other took place in East Lansing. In fact, 
the one in East Lansing was within the past 2 weeks. 

Senator, since I am here on the people s money, I would like to 
make one statement in addition to this 

Senator Hart. The reason I inquired, I would like to get some un- 
derstanding of the training. If there is something else you wish to 
add, we might well have that, too. 

Mr. Goldberg. The situation has been that I covered most of the 
States in the OEO region V. 

Senator Hart. Name the States for the record. 

Mr. Goldberg. That would be Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Indiana. 

The application that you have in evidence from Vigo County, 
Ind., was one that I picked up in the school department yesterday. I 
probably could have gone somewhere in Michigan had X been in a 
location in Michigan yesterday and produced an application for you 
that would have been very much the same. 

Part of the problem of this I feel reflects two major things. One is 
paternalism, the second is a general effort on the part of the many 
local school districts to discourage participation in this school pro- 
gram. And this is in evidence throughout the country. The concern 
seems to be not with human beings but rather with something else. 

You have seen from the statistics as quoted by Mr. Doyle and yes- 
terday by Mr. Boroughs, that there are no statistics for children, 
there are statistics for lunches served, but there are no children in- 
volved. You cannot get figures for the number of children, you can 
on ly ge v figures for the number of lunches. You have to do some 
math to come across with the other. 

The State plans of operations that were mentioned sound very in- 
teresting, there are a few problems there. Let me just mention one 
thing in connection with this application. The TTSDA now, know- 
ing that this application has been used will, I assume, under their 
manadte, go out and do something about it, but their alternatire of 
doing something about it is saying if you don’t change this applica- 
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tion we \vill withdraw your funds. The USD A and the State School 
Du rich Director’s offices in Michigan or any other State do not have 
the kind of stall that can keep a constant , patrol going in every 
school district in .tlie United. States and find out what they are ac- 
tually doing. If they come across an instance of violation of the law, 
something can be done, but they cannot be on constant watch for this 
kind of thing. 

No Friivrns fok EjsrroRCEMENa 

This is part of the problem, funds are simply lacking to provide 
the kind of enforcement that is necessary. Volunteer agencies such as 
the Community Action Program funded through other Federal 
funds can’t do this, but the emergency food and medical program is 
at this point being phased out, there are no new budgets for them on 
emergency food and medical and where do they go from there in 
connection with this ? 

The State plans of operation outline how each school district 
within the State and school districts must file these by a certain 
date, will have every school in the district on a free lunch program 
or a national school lunch program. But this has no teeth in it, there 
is no deadline, they could have this done in the year two thousand 
something. There is no force on this. Everything is left to local op- 
tion of the individual school district’s governing board. The people 
having the least club with that individual governing board are the 
poor people who can benefit most from this program and they have 
no real input into it, they are the ones who lose most from it. There 
have been local cases of litigation, Boston, Detroit, other places, 
where school districts having one school or two schools feeding hun- 
gry children under the national school lunch program are offering 
free lunches, where the case has been won by the plaintiff saying 
that all schools within the district therefore must have this under 
the 14th amendment, geographical location of a person not being a 
discriminatory factor. 

Sc riooL District Has Option To Withdraw 

The other is in the national school lunch program, the law strictly 
states that priority is given to the neediest first. So the neediest 
iunercity school districts, Title I school districts and so on, were the 
ones this was aimed at. The problem is that the school lunch pro- 
gram ffi like a sensitive plant, you touch it and it simply curls up 
and dries away. Bight now if you win in a litigati like this with 
an individual school district, the individual school district has al- 
ways the option at the end to simply say we will withdraw froni the 
national school lunch program, simply give no lunches to anyone. 

The problem I think we have to look at is school lunches for 
needy children, for all children is a priority, or is it not? If it is a 
priority, then does the 14th amendment apply only to local school 
districts or the entire State or the entire country ? 

Thank you. 

Senator IIart. Mr. Grier, you have told us the program objectives 
that the Emergency Food and Medical Services Coordinating Com- 
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mittee has set for itself, you do this on page No. 7, 40 percent of the 
300,000 Michigan children who qualify now are not being reached. 
The goal of the emergency food and medical services to cut that 
number by half, so that you fail to reach only 20 percent by Septem- 
ber of 1971- Now, that is very close at hand, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hart. How optimistic are you ? 

Mr. Grier. At this point, Senator, now that as of July 1, Con- 
gress, as you know, has eliminated the funds in the program of 
emergency food and medical services, and that the program no 
longer exists, now, for some community action agencies as of July 1 
they would be losing “X” number of outreach people that have been 
in the field to do this. Our point now is to try to get the emergency 
food and medical "ervices program refunded, or since USDA has, 
by act of Congress, and in the official congressional records, 
been stated as the,, one to do this job and they have put in their food 
nutritional service program and outline a point of “Outreach”, an- 
other point of “to inform the low-income people of the need for serv- 
ices of the USDA.” ^We feel at this point the expertise of the 
community action program and the medical food and service pro- 
gram, outreach workers should come into play ana do this very via- 
ble thing for USD A. We. are asking that the TT.S. Department of 
Agriculture count the community action programs and be funded 
for this. We have sent a letter to Mr. Springfield in Washington, 
D.C.y for this very thing. I haven’t heard his answer yet but I am 
awaiting a reply from him to see exactly how it is written or how it 
is interpreted, 1 know how it is written, but I want to know liow it 
is interpreted. . . ; ‘ . .. 

. Senator Hart. If possible, if one is available, would you let us 
have, a copy of the letter that you mention ? Not now, take your 
time.- / ; ? ‘ ' 1 ‘ ' ‘ i T 

Mr. Grier. I can give you one. 

Senator Hart. We will make it part of the record * 

Mr. Cassidy, Mr. Kinney ? 

Mr. Cassidy. No questions. 

,Mr. &\NEY. No questions. • : - . . 

Senator Hart. Is there anything that you would want to add since 
you have three members here? 

Mr. Kevis. I would like to kind of cite one of the examples in 
terms_ of experience that the CAP has had over the years, and that 
experience is in the operations, operational direction that relates to 
Title I, the elementary and secondary act. 

Congress, vuen they went together this past year, what they did 
was eliminate the check-point procedure which said Community Ac- 
tion Agencies should be .very much involved in dealing with the edu- 
cation or academic improvement of disadvantaged kids in local com- 
munities of a school district. Now, we lost that across the country, 
and what it did was really undermine the effect that Community 
Action Programs had in terms of identifying school districts that 
weren’t really focusing on the disadvantaged children for academic 
achievement. What I am asking here is that I would like to see, I 
am speaking for my colleagues, the Community Action Agencies 
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across the State of Michigan, that something like this that we would 
have some kind of a club in dealing with school districts to truly 
identify those needy kids within that school system and that they 
must supply the school breakfast or the school lunch for those kids 
and have it be a check-off because we feel that like the educational 
program, the Title I, we lost the club, and only because of the em- 
phasis by the State Board of Education we are still involved, but not 
as strongly. 

Dovetailed Responsibility Would Assist Districts Better 

If we were able to dovetail the same kind of responsibility into the 
Community Action Agencies throughout the State of Michigan then 
we would be able to better assist the school districts to identify those 
kids and to make certain that these youths were getting the kmd of 

program that they were entitled to. 

Mr. Call. Senator, if I may, I would like to amplify on one point 
in the statement of the Emergency Food and Medical Services 
Directors’ Coordinating Committee. In their recommendation they 
make a point, let’s see what page it is, on page 12, No. 2, “A¥e rec- 
ommend that the Federal School Lunch Law require free lunches be 
provided to every child of a family where annual income is below 
the USD A subsistence level guidelines,’’ saying further that c *eur- 
rently the USD A guide lines for eligibility of children to receive 
free or reduced price lunches are well over $1,000 below that subsist- 
ence level.” I think w( were correct in making the statement that 
wav in referring to USDA guide lines, if that is the proper 
word, it is the amount of dollars a family needs currently for sub- 
sistence living. I recall a figure of something like fifty-two hundred, 
fifty-four; hundred dollars to maintain the minimums in shelter, in 
clothing and food. As you are aware, as all of us are aware, the Act 
required as of January* 1971 the figure for a family of four to qualify 
for a free lunch was something like $4,025 or somewhere immedi- 
ately like that. It is clearly at. least a thousand dollars under the 
figure established previously as a basic figure for the consideration 
of the United States Government as to what it takes a CJ.S* family 
to maintain subsistence living. That is a tremendous disparity. When 
we are talking about that level of income, $50, $300 means a whole- 
lot, and here we are talking about what amounts to easily a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Data Gathered in a Yague Wat 

We got into the question earlier, you got into the question earlier 
with several people as to what was the figure for Michigan as to the 
number of children who were eligible, was it 300,000, then we heard 
225,000, I think it is very plain that the data the schools use and 
therefore the State uses and therefore the Feds are able to use^i. 
counting up tin number of kids who are eligible is done in a very 
vague way, in a way which is done one way in one school district, 
another way in the next school district. They count the number of 
children they determine are eligible for Title I against jounty figures 
for the number . of families on ADC, against still additional figures 
which are many times guesses, no accurate, basic systematic scheme 
of accounting is available, so there is no end to the kinds of figures 
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which might be made up. In fact, between 300,000 to maybe 400,000 7 
hack' to 225,000, and that is using these very, very low income figures, 
‘‘OES\S ■ income figures, for Headstart eligibility, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps eligibility or anything else, which are, a; you know, 
•thirty-eight hundred fov a family of four currently., that is $200 
under the IJS HA figures for tree lunches which makes it twelve 
hundred or more dollars under those Federal Government figures for 
subsistence living. We are talking about real misery. If anybody 
wants to argue we are going to relate somebody’s relative misery to 
someone else’s greater or less misery, we are in the area where there 
can be only the sense of immoral judgments about how a final deter- 
mination should be made. We are talking about millions of people, 
and in Michigan I am certain we are talking about 300,000 as an abso- 
lute minimum figure of children right toda}^ eligible fGr free 
lunclies, by a proper logical criteria, not one imposed somehow in 
the Congress when somehow a figure must be arrived at or the 
USDA comes up to meet the intent of Congress. People through- 
out this state, only 29 Community Action Agencies attempt to speak 
for, provide services to, to mobilize resources for, so that service fi- 
nally reaches their homes, are consistently being denied in this way, as 
in many others, that all of you here are aware of, whether it is in the 
welfare system or in this system. It is a criminal matter and I don’t 
think can be approached any other way, but as Mr. Puggles said 
very properly, we have a circumstance where tens of thousands of 
families are just simply, frankly denie 1 what every other family in 
somewhat better starts takes for granted, and their kids do not per- 
form in school. They will not be able to perform until they are eat- 
ing regularly, getting the nutrients that all of us must have to reach 
mmimums of performance. 

I think it is proper, too, if you let me make one other point to em- 
phasize the first recommendation on page 12, that no Federal funds 
be available 

Senator Hart. When you go to that one, I noticed it and, I was 
going to be honest with you, I am' not prepared to buy that, to speak 
to it. . 

Intended To Make Point of Priorities 

Mr. Call. I do ^uy it, I think it is a proper point tc make because 
it is intended here to make a point of priorities.- Title I money can 
buy just about any kind of educational material or educational expe- 
rience for a child, but it has been said many times, here find all 
kinds of other places, none of those services are gom<r L o mean what 
they could mean unless that child is physically, i ^ally capa- 

ble of receiving the value of those new materials, >se additional 
experiences intended to compensate for his circumstance of poverty, 
and the easiest way, the readiest wav, the one we know how to do 
and could do with, if the authority were imposed and the money was 
available, was to see that there was sufficient food L )wing to that 
child every day. . 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rctggles. Senator Hart, in concltx^iori I would like to point 
out fhat our Association is not alter pting now, nor will it ever, to 
get into the action of feeding children and taking over controls of 
Io6al school districts or USD A. of anyone else, but if we ’are* in the 
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business of helping j>oor people, that is. why we are getting* funds 
from von and other Senators and Congressmen and I think it is 
damn well right ■: \ve concern ourselves to the children who are not 
only completely denied a free lunch or a breakfast, I believe, and I 
firmly believe, we should have breakfast right along with the school 
lunch, but also be concerned with the fact that children are denied 
in many different ways. We talk about statistics, I think Title I sta- 
tistics are bad and I think CAP Agency statistics are bad, and 
whatever you are dealing with. We talk about the application form, 
but we never talk about how that parent is treated when he comes in 
to apply for that free lunch, and if we are talking about the need to 
feed them, then we better talk about the positive apx^roacli to do 
that. 

Nations Eight^-No One Goes Hungry 

I think the. only way we can get at some of these kinds of prob- 
lems, whether this first recommendation agrees with your committee 
or not, is to state it simply* it is a right, it is just, a complete right 
in this country that nobody goes hungry. If we can feed the children 
at Pakistan, we can feed the children in Alpena. We feel that is ah 
essential right in Michigan. IVe hope it is felt in this country. 

We thank you for allowing u$ to speak to this Committee today 
and recognize that maybe a portion of our expertise will get a reac- 
tion. . . ^ “ 

Senator Hart. The Committee is grateful r it had your counsel, and 
when. I said I am yet w/j be persuaded on your point No. 1, I cer- 
tainly don’t want to stick other members of the Committee with this, 
to be persuaded that this is the only lever left. My reservation is the 
one hope that there are other means, to the fear that I am not yet 
clear enough on what other adverse consequences will follow if we 
shut off all federal moneys to schools, this is my reservation. Put it 
is a personal one. I don’t speak for the others. 

^ r * Higgles. When we considered that recommendation, we oom-r 
pared that to other movements in this country, other priorities in 
this country, and it is a right of any child, no matter what his color, 
to go to school, if they should shut off public funds to those schools 
who do not comply with that act, we felt it just as important that 
no child go there hungry. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hart. I made the analogy in my own mind to tha t situ a- 
tion. Thank you very much. 

Earlier today the Detroit Federation of Teachers, Mary Ellen Kior- 
dan Avas here, she returned and we interrupted negotiations for which 
she has a responsibility. We ;i ’’e grateful she nonetheless corjld come. 

STATEMENT OF MARY ELLEN RIORD AN, PRESIDENT, DETROIT 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, DETROIT, MICH. 

Miss Rioi?DA:sr. Thank you very much, Senator Hart, and particu- 
1 airly thank you for your courtesy. 

I am sure you cannot have the same personal concern about the 
necessity of our concluding negotiations as rapidly as possible as we 
^ u t obviously you do have a rea^ concern, and again thank yom 
Senator Hart and Committee members. 
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Thank you for permitting me to address this Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs. My name is Mary Ellen Riordan and 
I am president of the Detroit Federation of Teachers. _ 

We in the Teachers Union are especially appreciative of the inves- 
tigation being undertaken by this Committee into the area of pro- 
viding food for school children. # 

Anyone who has tried to teach or even put up with a small child 
when he has missed or is late for his regular meal can understand 
the basis for teachers’ concern about teaching hungry _ children. 
While older children are generally not as irascible as the little ones, 
their willingness and ability to concentrate and to learn is equally 
impaired and their school achievement suffers as a result. 

Statistics and general information about the number of children 
in Detroit who need and are now receiving lunch and/or breakfast, 
the facilities available, and many of the related problems will no 
doubt be covered thoroughly and well by a representative from the 
Detroit Schools Food Service Department. Perhaps you have al- 
ready heard from him. We will therefore attempt to avoid repeti- 
lion. 

Senator Hart. We did hear from him. ' 



Miss Riordan. Fine, • 

We must, however, state again for this record that Detroit proba- 
bly has the highest percentage of older school buildings of any 
sizable district m the State of Michigan, and consequently has the 
greatest problem of inadequate facilities for a food program. Older 
schools, especially elementary schools, were not built to accommodate 
more than a hand ml of children at noon, if provisions were made at 
all. In Deroit they were expected to have children who went home at 
noon to at least one of the parents and certainly the rest of the fam- 
ily. 

The rapid spread of the Astro- pack lunch is a clear example of 
the attempts being made in such schools to substitute a cold lunch 
when a hot lunch is completely out of the question and the children 
are so obviously in need. • 1 

We would like to concentrate our remarks however in an area nor- 



mally neglected by those concerned with feeding hungry children, an 
area in which we, as teachers, are vitaliy concerned since we see 
some problems from a different, perhaps broader, perspective. 

It seems to us that in the very real concern about the food needed 
by hungry children the equally real human needs for an adequate 
place to eat and relax in smaller groups and with : ‘ sufficient adult 
Tpervision have been 1 hegleeted. : r i ^ ; • u ' * * - 

Because little or lio provision has been made to finance these 
needs, time has b4en stolen from the desperately short krea of direct 
:sphpol instruction tune* , ... 

f Jill tdo often teachers have been forced into 

using their time and eiiefgy in heeds related to food service when 
^they" should instead have been spending if in the areas of their, spe- 
cialized education skills. ‘ ^ ^ M ; 

Time spent in lunchroom or play^bund supervision cannot be 
Mso sjtent in necessary 'cltf^robm; preparation,' ih giving small group 
■Or irldividua’l studfeiit help, ! of in confer eriefes with parents and Other 



teachers about f ^deM pfdbleihs,^ ? mVf } 

'XrjiiUi-Mii -»1 h 
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More ParafrofessionaijS May Be Answer 



P;.r:i, professionals wlio have proved tlieir value in. this and other 
school-related areas have been used in altogether insufficient numbers 
and assignments when it comes to food service in schools. 

Many of our schools at junior and senior high level have such in- 
adequate space, by the way, that serving lunch begins at 10 :30 a.m, 
when the youngsters are hardly two hours away from breakfast and 
home. The hectic jam through the line continues unabated until 1 :15 
with each group allotted roughly twenty minutes in the lunchroom 
from entry to exit. If any snag develops, the entire operation is 
fouled up and thrown into utter chaos since there is literally no 
place to “store” students either indoors or out while they are waiting. 

A major problem which we believe has been almost totally ne- 
glected in the consideration of providing food for school children is 
the iroblcm of their supervision while eating. The students need an 
opportunity to relax arid talk to friends while eating, but being chil- 
dren, they als6 need' supervision' to prevent what frequently starts as 
teasing or a practical joke between two kids from becoming broad 
open warfare with food and utensils as weapons. 

Such supervision, hopefully, might also encourage the students to 
taste and eat new foods, including the vegetables, that are served, 
and perhaps even slip in. a lesson, now and then on manners and 

social graces. ’ ... ... ", . 

Of equal importance in the elementary school is the supervision of 
the children in the time immediately after lunch and before after- 
noon classes begin. This is the time allotted for the children nor- 
mally to sro home, to eat, and walk back. 

In altogether too many places, the playground space is so .small 
and overcrowded that “fights” and injuries would be guaranteed 
with the best of children, supervision and intentions. 

I can testify from my own personal experience to the dramatic 
difference when the same number of elementary children at adjacent 
schools played together after lunch and where one group had almost 
triple the play space of the other. With the triple play space we 
didn’t need first aid, hardly at all. 

In schools when rain, cold, or other weather conditions require an 
“indoor” noon, the situation is unbelievably even worse. 

We are all familiar with. 'descriptions, of the increased, tensions, 
frustrations and .problems of the experimerital; rats in overcrowded 
living . conditions. W e in the Teachers Onion eontend that Detroit 
Schbols actiialiy foster similar conditions and results among the stu- 
dents, in many, of our lunchroom aiid play ground situations, uninten- 
tionally, granted, butjfoster, nevertHeioss., , i., , i j 

, ' To summarize,, in the l)e|,rqit public. Schools, there is a deep need 
|or. greatly \ * p'£ ’ jf9pd ' for, children, but .it' 'must be 

accompanied'' vyitli flqahcial '^uppbrt . adequate to provide facilities in 
which to. serve .thelcMldren and sufficient numbers of adults to, super- 
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pieces as we have listened to people speaking from varioiis points of 
view for these two days. You and your associates may have the feel- 
ing that there is a lack of understanding on the part of some of 
those folks of the problems that you are trying to hide behind. It is 
my impression that they do recognize Jiat your counsel is one of 
wisdom and is not intended to make more difficult the problem of 
feeding the children, it is useful as it be in this fashion. 

Miss Riordan, Thank you very much, Senator, Under no circum- 
stances would we wish to downgrade the necessity of providing food 
and good nutrition, especially for children. We are so very aware of 
the decreased learning opportunity that such youngsters have under 
such circumstances, but it seems so easy to forget somehow that 
teachers in schools have the especial purpose of educating youngsters 
in areas other than just good manners and good nutrition during the 
noon hour. We would grant very quickly that probably we could do 
a better job than almost anyone else at that, but that is really not 
the purpose for which we were hired nor is it the purpose for which 
we are trained and for which we are paid. 

Senator Hart, Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. No questions* 

Senator Hart, Mr, Beckham. 

Mr. Beckiiam. No questions. 

Mr. Kinney, Mr. Chairman, I have one comment. 

We have heard considerable testimony as you have given here rel- 
ative to the discipline problems and need for supervision. But verj^ 
little has been said about the sanitary conditions that exist in this 
kind of piecemeal or makeshift feeding program we are engaged in 
here. 

Bliss Riordan, I can speak to that eloquently if you would like to 
hear it. I mentioned the possibility of open warfare using food and 
utensils as weapons. If you want a better description of a lunchroom 
I invite you to come into any of ours after such an engagement. It is 
not an appetizing place for those that follow. Neither is it controlla- 
ble once it is really started full scale in terms of settling it quickly 
and cleaning up. 

Sanitation Is Nil 

But let's take a /different situation. Now, one elementary school on 
the/ lower ‘ east side, for instance, lias roughly tOO out of 900 children 
staying foe hmch. They start in the gytn, with the gym set up as a 
lunchroom, before the last class is anywhere, near through eating and 
they aiyfed through that gynv just as rapidly as they can be fed 
through, iisihg the Astro-Pak lets them get through rather quickly. 
They go from there back to classrOoms^ if it is a rainy day or cold 
or icy ami the playground is particularly small; Now, by the time 
70() youngst e] ra have ^otten th tough a luhchroom large enough to 
Ipmdle about seven fy-nyc ‘to a hundred at a time, you can picture, the 
sitiiitidh. There j is ho tihib 1 6 kwdep ifi-hetwiBferi^ and’childreii^ do 
spill and drop crumbs, as adults do, and children frequently are 
not quite as careful ei adults, * 
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Miss Kiordan, Yes, they come in and we all work ill keeping 
things cleaned up and doing the best we can. In terms of actual sani- 
tation to the point of causing an epidemic of one variety or an- 
other, I do not believe our Detroit schools fit that category. In terms 
of what we think would be best for the youngsters, we are in need 
of real help, 

Mr. Kinney, How about if the city set up a restaurant to run 
under such conditions to help? 

Miss Riordan, We often question whether the State laws would 
permit employees anywhere else to work the hours that teachers are 
sometimes required to work in an elementary school, for example, 
when there is no break for restroom purposes, and there is duty with 
children at noon where there is sincere concern about the welfare of 
those youngsters and continued service of those youngsters right on 
through the afternoon. 

Mr. Kinney; Thank you for your comments. 

Mr. Chairman, I think in the future we might pay a little atten- 
tion to this area of trying to get the State Health Department to 
make some comments along these lines, I think we run the risk of 
causing an increase, increase the incidence of bacteriological disease 
if we continue in this manner in the serving of food. Sometimes 
they serve in the hallway. We have dust particles, people are travel- 
ing day in and day out* Even though they make an effort to clean 
it - 

Miss Riordan. Lest there be no misunderstanding, the carts on 
which food is delivered to the school building have a constant check 
on temperature when it is hot food, and a constant check on the re- 
frigeration qualities when it is the Aetro-Pak, so that in terms of 
the food being sanitary at the time it is served I truly believe there 
is no question. My concern has more to do with the surroundings in 
which the youngsters eat. And the continuing noise and confusion 
and crowding and rushing that is an accompaniment of their oppor- 
tunity to eat lunch. . 

Miy Kinney. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. . 

Miss iiiORDAN, Thank you, Senator Hart. 

Senator Hart. This concludes the list of witnesses who have been 
scheduled. However, three have asked to be heard, and the Commit- 
tee shall. We will have the reporter here, so long as possible. He has 
a plane connection back to Washington lie talked to ine about last 
night; wun: J -;.\n to fhwvi ‘.V., . ; 

In order of the requests, first from the Detroit Chronicle, Mr. Bill 
Black v k'/i k.k:* ... 



or vBiit. siAcr, nKPEoiT cijs 



make is m^emn statement,’ Any stafemto I -make is my qto : 
mentas a private citizen’ and obviously not endorsed by the newspa- 
per.; lo TlfO klU 

■ ‘ r vv ,, 



UUMl di *-£ s l*d*» <n!T 
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I have been sitting in the back since this morning, I am not 
angry. I grew up in. Detroit during the depression when things were 
hard, but as Mr, Eisenhower said, we were poor but we didn’t know 
it. And with the exeejition of John Ruggles and his people, 1 Rave 
been angered by most of what X heard otherwise, hardware, delivery 
systems, separate buildings, centers for feeding. X don’t want to step 
on any toes, but X just talk the way I am. Maybe that is why some- 
times I am “big mouth” instead of Bill Black, so I will be “big 
mouth” today. 

X think much of what X have heard is just sheer hog wash, there is 
a continual problem in this city which you are obviously aware of. 
Hundreds of our children come to school hungry in the morning and 
go home hungry in the afternoon. And this isn’t the problem of 
hardware, n separate eating center or anything else, it is the prob- 
lem of whether the people in the schools care enough to see to it that 
those children eat an adequate meal at least once a day in the school, 
no matter how old the school is or how inadequate the feeding facil- 
ities are/ My wife is a principal of a small school, one and three- 
tenths miles iii one of the poor sections of Detroit. Her kids stay in 
school arid eat because that is the meal and frequently come around 
the front door after school to get ah extra carton of milk because 
that is the only milk they get. Several years ago there was a public 
service TV program entitled “Town Hall” or something of that 
kind. Walter Ildlcr w as on it and he was talking about the war on 
poverty, I recall asking him if he thought enough people cared to 
make the war on poverty effective, and he said at that time, yes, ob- 
viously he did. lie was here before the Economic Club last year and 
I asked him the same question. He shrugged his shoulders and 
didn’t answer. 

Senator Hart, On that one, X think just one figure establishes that 
we did, if you look at the funding of that war it was the most under- 
funded war we ever fought, 

Mr. Black. Someone said earlier sometimes school administrators 
fail to recognize the serious nutritional problems faced by their chil- 
dren. My only argument is that “their” should have been empha- 
sized, if they are, m fact, “their children”, they won’t sit back and 
wait for someone to build a brand new building or rent a church or 
something like that. 

With all this business about hardware and this other bunk, well, 
wait a minute, X have got just the thing, 

I am only going to read a portion of this. It is a commitment 
order for a man whose trial I covered for the past four weeks, this 
man was committed to Ionia, he murdered three men, there was no 

2 uestioii about it, they found him, not guilty by reason of insanity, 
hie sentCnceTrohi the j fidgets - cohimitment - order reads as follows. 



It ia the feeling of this trial court in coi emitting this individual that be- 
cause of the 1 ong-standing mcjitgl aberration from j which lie suffers, namely, 
schizophrenia of a thronic paranoid nature and which ? Is so advanced because 
of Jack of 'treatment for ; over 20 years}' that there CdtM ne^ar be u favorable 
prognosis even though there are periods iof Ifiriie uwhen he appear® In remission. 

The judge recommended this man never get out of Ionia, The first 
defense witness in his trial was his mother and she testified at no 
time in his formative years did their family ever have enough to eat, 

10/ 
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The psychiatrist who testified for the defense said the sears, emo- 
tional, psychological and physical that that man suffered he had 
never gotten over. 

Inadequacy Cycle Leads to Lost Life 

I don't know of a more depressing place in this city than the 
Frank Mnrpliy Hall of Justice Building, it is located in the City of 
Detroit, as you know. There are no revolving doors but they go in 
like a revolving door, you can sit in the courtroom and see the cycle. 
There was one kid, he was inadequately fed, inadequately treated, 
inadequately educated, no one cared about him, he was a teenager, 
about 13 or 14, got in trouble, got arrested by a policeman, later oh 
he turns up in the court and he is on the way to Jackson and from 
\ there you can forget him. 

When people talk statistics, this blown- up statistic you heard 
about, this 62 percent, it’s sheer nonsense. Anyone that wants to 
question me on it I would be glad to prove it. The business about 
the white milk in schools. One if the gentlemen tbUt testified about 
it before this committee, the school across the street from my home, 
the aid school kids didn’t want white milk. Now, whether that had 
anything to do with the fact that chocolate is beautiful or anything 
else, I don’t know, but this administrator and this outer bureaucrat 
said no, we just can’t do anything else. That’s what they told a cou- 
ple of people from the community when they called, and when they 
made the same statement to us we told them very flatly, “You will 
have chocolate milk in this school Monday morning or we will be on 
the phone to Senator Hart and John Connelly or Jack Newman.” 
And behold, there was chocolate milk there Monday morning. No 
longer a problem. 

I think the same situation exists from the standpoint of giving 
school lunches. When it was brought up before the Board of Educa- 
tion the superintendent talked about the need to get the Old Roose- 
velt Annex building and convert it for satellite lunches. Certainly 
they need facilities, but as one of the young men that was just here 
before pointed out, the problem here is kids, school kids who don’t 
get enough to cat, and if a few teachers have to get their hands 
dirty, have to give up their lunch period despite their all-powerful 
union, what is more important, and who is more important, and how 
can they expect to do their job if the kid is sitting there hungry ? 

I live on the west side in the neighborhood I grew up in, I live 
there by choice. We built a suburban home, and my son said to me, 
“Pop, what are we running from?” and so we are still there and 
that is wliere we’re going to sfay^ : " - ■ • 

One of my heighbort works a 12-hour day, 6 in the morning until 
6 at night, he. brings home . $108 a week. His kids are scrawny, they 
are good Mds{ the man does the best he cam He won’t approach the 
principal of the school dn the neighborhood about the school lunch 
program because lib doesn’t want to be degraded and the thing that 
bugs him probably is that the 1 gal Who is the principal* happens to 
be blacki When I pointed dt* out to himlhe tlfat w^n’tdii^ edi£ 
cerm that was thfe riile and thttt } Was tJie way it had to be. It turns 
out it was a very degrading situation, and not only that he found 




out this principal was on welfare and pointed out to him they would 
make a few changes, he looked at her and she looked at that bureau- 
cratic nonsense of his and said they would get people oil this free 
lunch program without degrading. 

Hungry Children Come First 

: I am saying that if there is anything you can do, we know the 
problems of the courts, the Senate and the Congress, but one of the 
points that you need to make to the people here locally is that hun- 
gry children come first, not data sheets, not the extra facilities, not 
extra breaks for teachers. And while you are working in Washing- 
ton against the odds there, what they can do here is care about those 
kids.' The best way X know to show you care about those kids is to 
get them to Washington, even if you have to break a rule or bypass 
a table now and then, feed the kids first. The community will pro- 
tect them from anything that evolves from that. 

I am trying to be cool but X would like to be cussing about some 
of the things I heard from supposedly civilized men who testified 
here today, men and women. There is no way anyone in this country 
can justify having kids come to r chool hungry in the morning anti 
going home hungry in the afternoon because of a form or lack of a 
satellite kitchen or anything of the kind. 

That is all X have to say* - 

Senator Hart. Well, X hope that it reads as eloquently as it 
sounded. I think it will. 

Mr, Cassidy, 

Mr. Cassidy, No questions. 

Mr, Beckham, Just one statement. As X sat here listening, I re- 
called I saw you back in the corner and you requested a few min- 
utes* I said hello only because we had something in common. I am 
glad I was here and I am glad we had that one thing in common 
and you, in fact, said what you did. It makes mo feel good and it 
makes my being here well worth it. 

Senator Hart, Mr. liiimcy, 

Mr. Kinney. No questions, 

: Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr, Black, 

Mr. Black. iTliank you, Senator. 

Senator Hart. Next in the progression of those who asked to be 
heard i. is Mr: Henry Dodge, ^Chairman of the Northwest Detroit 
Cofmeil qf City and ’Consumer Associations. , ;r f : r 

Ml Dodge. i; . . r ... , s ., 

STATEMENT OF HENRY BODGE, CHAIRMAN, NORTHWEST DETROIT 
h- - C0UNC3E OF GITY ANB CONSUMER ASSOCIATIONS 

viiti , /«■■ .‘tr.* i J- •?*■/' r ; ; K?Crii , r.*! ■■ 

• Mr 4; DooGn. Senator ;IIart, Honorable Members of the- Committee, 

, - .Wfi- Me*not prepared swith , the .written testimony, ‘we just have a 
few. notes, and ; the* reason. r being; very, simple. We had not heard 
abo ut , this ; meetin&r. until it was publicized on r ;teievision ; yestcrday. 
We were? not vontrth® {preferred list of invitees, and we didn't even 
hn.pw fhis 'meetiiig was going take place. : here i-; today , until we 
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called your office this morning, where is it taking place. And I' am 
speaking not only for the Northwest Council hut for the Greater 
Detroit Home Owners Council, the Realty Detroit Committee, the- 
Pember Heights Association and many other civic and community 
groups who I contacted on the phone today and none of them was 
aware this meeting was taking place. 

Senator Hart. We are very appreciative you would come in. I 
know there are many others who asked to be heard, and I regret 
that our schedule does not permit it. I am glad you are here. 

Mr. Dodge. I understand. " 

At the outset, let me say this, that we are definitely not in favor 
of any child any where on this earth, especially in the United States, 
and more especially in the City of Detroit, to go hungry for any’ 
reason whatsoever. We are more concerned about the breakfast for 
kids. They might be able to do without a lunch, but what do they do 
between 7 and 8 in the morning until 12 or 1 o’clock rolls around. 
Half the day is gone and they are already cranky. We are more con- 
cerned about the breakfast and the lunch than we are concerned 
about food and nutrition in general. 

However, I am here to represent people today that could not come 
bore because they are working. They are working to pay the taxes 
pud the freight for all of these free handouts that this government 
i$ providing, And they are concerned every time they hear the word 
“free”. Magic word “free”. They want to know how do I get in on 
this free bandwagon, free lunches, free clothing, free busing, free 
ADC, free health caie, free dental care, just about free everything 
you can imagine. 



Our people don’t know what this word means. We have mothers 
that deprive themselves of nice dresses. We have fathers that don’t 
eat steak, they cat hamburger to provide the kid a decent lunch, de- 
cent clothes to go to school. We have people that are too proud to 
fill out this inquisition form .as to what the family income is. They 
put down name, address and phone numbeW ahd that is alb And I 
think that this inquisition dorm is totally wrong, I am talking 
about the form that every parent has to fill out at the beginning p? 
every school year for every school child; a£ to what his farnilv status; 
and income is.' I don’t believe 'it is any of the; school’s business A 
citizen files a tax return, it is required by law; and that’s it. It is be-, 
tween him and Uncle Sam and the- State government, whoever the 
tax collector is. I don’t think the school has got any business to find 
put what the financial condition at home is. I believe that the rights 
a free lunch, a paid lunch or no lunch at all' should' be eqhal for 1 
all kids. i y ' : 1 ’ 

On the other hand, let uslook at it this way. Society today knows 
two telephone nuin bers when, anything goes wrong. You either call 
the school or you call the police. They have no other phone number. 
II , n ® ed » ci M P h .Tsicfan they call the police to take them there. 
If they have; trouble with the kid, something must Have happened in 
school. It is that simple. These are the only two agencies they know 
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how to refer their problems to* and I think both of these agencies 
are overburdened and overworked. Our policemen have become social 
workers, they are not law enforcement agents any more. This is un- 
fortunate. You know what the crime picture in Detroit is. 

As far as the schools are concerned, we expect too much from the 
■schools. We believe the basic responsibility of the schools is to edu- 
tcafce, and they are doing everything but that. The number of dedi- 
cated teachers is too few. We are talking about a lunch program here. 
You have heard from other speakers what the difficulties are u 3 to 
the laok of facilities, I cannot deny that these statements are correct, 
because they basically are. 

However, the taxpayers are getting alarmed at the growing army 
•of nonteacliing staff that our schools are acquiring. You see what 
happens to the millages whenever they appear in municipalities, I 
think about 70 percent of them go down to defeat and this should 
.be n message. 

Taxpayers 5 Revolt Growing 

There is a taxpayer revolt growing here in the City of Detroit eg* 
pec i ally, and in the State of Michigan in general# Perhaps yon have 
heard about taxpayers revolts before, but I think this is a real one. 
About two or three years ago, I forget the exact date, some organi- 
zation calling themselves “The Taxpayers Rights”, I believe they op- 
erated out o.i Jackson or Kalamazoo, started a statewide petition on 
a constitutional amendment which was almost successful, but they 
missed their deadline# and that constitutional amendment was very 
simple, it merely said no taxes shall be imposed unless specifically 
approved by the people. And there is calk aliout starting the consti- 
tutional amendment going around again. This is how fed up people 
are. ' J ' 

The governor is proposing a 1.3 percent tax increase. This is mis- 
leading, It is a 50 percent tax increase in our State taxes, we al- 
ready are paying a highei income tax in Detroit than any other city 
in the State of Michigan, to be specific, government, and in most 
cases mort other municipalities have no local income tax. It becomes 
a question now should the schools be burdened with feeding those 
kids. Well, let’s look at it this way. Being that we are talking about 
human needs, we cannot separate nutrition from human needs and 
oily w elf are system in general, These, families that are on welfare, 
tibaay are psually iipt 'there for the first generation, it m the second, 
third arid fourth welfare generation that has become a way of life. 
Many people have said, wed, if the mother . can’t take care of the 
kids, why should the kids suffer^ it isn’t fair. The kid is in this 
world due to no choice pi his. own, but something has to be done for 
the Wd as wel! for the mother# AU a foster 
home. This is fine, btifc there aren’t enough foster parents around, so 
thenext tiling ypu^have ,to do is create : some, state . schools for indi- 
gent ‘ iijls*. liqfcp training ' schools^ not punitive schools, but, schools 
^ hei ^r r&ffi &&t', a proper education andproper .supervision and 
*0, BfMC5ea1»l dar$. , Vf 

! ' will give the HdsVft\pte&k r 4ncL ^wijl 're-t 
imojfs, those kids from fha mothers and be less of ah inducement for 
ADD and welfare 'money so that this sort of a thing will tend to 
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stop by itself eventually, we hope, because there will he no induce- 
ment on the mothers part to have more children if she isn’t going 
to benefit from ADC benefits she will receive. 



Feed Children Without Burdening Schools 



Now, we are at a loss to say, Senator, go ahead with the free 
lunch program or don’t. We say this to you. Feed the kids but don’t 
overburden the schools and change this whole welfare and ADO 
system. This is our message to you from the people that are working 
today and can’t afford to be here. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Dodge. I am glad we share the 
conviction that we are obligated to see that there arc no hungry chil- 
dren, and we share the responsibility of trying to find out the way 
most effectively to insure that there aren’t any, 

Mr. Cassidy, 

Mr, Cassidy, Mr, Dodge, do you believe that women have children 
to receive ADC I 

Mr, Dodge, Yes, very definitely so. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. 

Mr, Beckham, No questions. 

Senator Hakt, Mr, Kinney. 

Mr, Kin net- I don’t have any real questions, I would just like to 
ask one thing here. 

Do I take it that you support some kind of welfare reform ? 

Mr, Dodge. I definitely support some type of reform that would 
put people to work and "eventually make themselves self-sustaining 
and get them off the welfare rolls, give them some type of way out 
to where they can become self-respecting citizens to where they will 
want to get off the welfare rolls themselves. Put them on a part-time 
job, train them to do something, but don’t take their welfare money 
away for every dollar they earn gainfully. Let them get up to a cer- 
tain r standard to, .where they can do .something to help themselves 
and perhaps enter the mainstream of society where they can become 
useful citizens. . iT » t : - t \ a. <-. ;s : s - y : : r.. ; 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you, \ ; ■ .,„ .! \ , ,. s . ; j ’ ’* : 

Senator iHabt, Thank you ypiypaqdi- ... *. V - ! 

* Mr. Dodge. Thank you for your time, Senatqr.r , , . : ■, 

.. . Senator .Hart,, j^d r Jfche‘ citizens who asked to be 
heard, from the, Dyiin Bhrle. • A • ? ! ; , ? " ’ .... " . 
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It is personally with a sense of outrage and innerrage that I come 
before this 'Committee, the first time I have had an opportunity to 
address such a body, I, as you have, have gone through the experi- 
ence of witnessing the group sent by the Southern Regional Council 
into the Delta Region in Mississippi and the startling testimony of 
children in , America starving* right in the heartland of the 
South and in the farm land, cotton regions, and we also witnessed 
further testimony coining out of the Carolinas relative to starvation 
and malnutrition* those areas. 

And then we have witnessed even further some devastating medi- 
cal reports which showed the intense , deprivation that results in 
mental deficiencies from a lack of nutrition. My concern, X guess, is 
of immediacy and the consumers in Michigan I am sure many of 
them feel there needs to be a reordering of priorities and I know 
you are working desperately on this problem yourself, I would hope 
that you and your subcommittee and the other committees working 
in this particular area could somehow communicate the desperation 
of the need, I as a well-fed white person cannot even communicate 
this desperation, but there is certainly empathy iii niy own attitude 
towards persons who are less fortunate than I, less fortunate than 
most of us in this room today, and I would hope that quiet despera- 
tion that these people we know must feel in their own hearts and 
their own families when they go home at night trying to maintain a 
sense of decency for their own children, to bring them up in a world 
that has some .minimal opportunities for them, these persons iriiist, be 
facing a terrible psychological struggle. And so I would hope that 
the urgency of this meeting somehow could be com imm ieatp/d. 

: , , , Misjleadijstg Mass, Media 
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I 

I again thank you for the opportunity of Consumer Alliance 
to appear before this group and express our concern and hope you 
can effect some solutions to these pressing problems. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

I think you strike, as we close, a note that is useful. Lifting, if 
you will, a little from t lie focus of the hungry child to a relation- | 

ship that so many of these elements, some of wliich you mention, bear j 

t o it. I 

Mr. Cassidy. ! 

Mr. Cassidy, No questions. | 

Senator Hart. Mr. Beckham. j 

Mr. Becktiam. No questions. i 

Senator Hart. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. No questions. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

It would be inexcusable, as we close, if I did not repeat for the 
Select Committee our appreciation to everyone who joined in the ef> j 

fort, both yesterday and today, to make a record such as the one wo i 

close now. Today, particularly, I think we should acknowledge again 
the contribution that Mrs, Mahaffey made in construction of this rec- j 

ord. I appreciate also, of course, the contributions that have been 
made by each of these members on the staff. j 

I think the hearings have been useful. They certainly are not at an 
cud. One is tempted, and perhaps would succumb to the temptation I 

if the reporter didn’t have to flee to the airport, to make some effort 
of preparation, ! 

I think the remarks of what we have heard today speak pretty el- I 

oquently to the need underlying the whole problem, I am sure, even 
on the part of those of us who insist we do understand a lack of 
will. One can only hope that we can figure out what it is that is re- J 

quired to insure that there are no hungry children. j 

And finally, the reality of poverty I am sure can never be under- ! 

stood if you haven’t been in poverty. But the facts about poverty 
can be and should be understood by everybody, and that is part of 
the problem* 

Again thank you very much, j 

The Select Committee is in recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
(Whereupon, at 4 :SG p.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to ! 

reconvene at the call of the Chair,) 
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Appendix 1 

ITEMS PERTINENT TO THE LANSING HEARING 



ITEM 1. MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY THE WITNESSES 



FROM ALAN W. HOUSEMAN 
[From the Clearinghouse Review, January 1971] 



L Implementation of School Lunch Programs 



In, almost every state in the country, and particularly in the Northeast and 
Midwest, there are still many schools without a School Lunch Program, The 
failure to implement; programs, particularly in impoverished areas, is mainly 
attributable to the limited enlightenment and misplaced priorities of educators. 
In most cases they have either failed to comprehend the incontrovertible rela- 
tionship between adequate nutrition and the ability to learn, or they have de- 
cided that poor children's nutritional concerns .should take a back seat to polit- 
ical priorities established by . the richer community. However, there are other 
reasons which are frequently asserted by .school administrators, the most com- 
mon being the absence of cafeteria and kitchen facilities, . ; * 

VVLile it is true that many schools do not presently have the equipment or 
facilities to prepaid mid-day meals, it does not necessarily follow that those 
schools are unable to operate a Lunch Program. Quite the contrary. A school 
district which does not have kitchen facilities, |n all r of its schools can stlili op- 
prate a Lunch Program through > one or a. 2 combination^ of , seyer;al ditterynt 
methods, li can . - ^ /ov " " " al 

kitchen program ; 
ute cold iunclics. 

ity, but all of them at least make nutritious food available.® - 2 r 5 * 




If a school district prefers to purchase facilities and equipment, * f so that 
every school has* a self-contained school lunch r operation, r thin 7 substantial 
amounts of federal ' mon6r will be made available to purr 
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oC the School Lunch Act and § o of the Child Nutrition Act 



; 10 the spe- 



cial School Lunch Program authorizations from § 32 of the 1935 Agricultural 
Act ; 11 and Title I of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(hereinafter E s S,E.A.) . J - In addition, state funds may also he available to pur- 
chase equipment for the implementation of School Lunch Programs, In short, 
for school districts that are determined to feed needy children, there are 
ample methods and resources available to assure mid-day meals for everyone 
If political and community organizing efforts fail to force the district to es- 
tablish School Lunch Programs in jevery, school, then litigation efforts must 
ensue. To date, despite the unfortunate decision in Briggs v. Kerrigan 30T F 

Snpp. 295 (D. Mass. 1909), affd per curiam , F. 2d — (1st Cir ' 

1970), 4 Clearinghouse Rev. 34 (May 1970), Clearinghouse No. 2157, litigation 
campaigns have been very successful. As a direct result ,of law suits, for exain- 
pie, the Detroit School Board agreed to implement a School Lunch Program in 
J 0 inner-city schools, 13 and the Milwaukee School Board agreed to expand Its 
School Lunch Program.” In Pueblo, Colorado, the defendant school board 
agreed to implement a school lunch program in all of Its Title I— the poorest— 
—schools, ; and the Chicago School Board agreed to add numerous inner-eitv 
schools to its mid-day food services program, 10 Similar success is expected in 
several other suits that have been filed recently. 

For a district that has a School Lunch Program in some of its schools, hut 
not in others, three basic theories should usually be utilized, depending upon 
the facts in the ease, to show that the district is out of conformity with statu- 
tory, regulatory and constitutional dictates. 17 By providing free lunches to 
some impoverished children--in the schools that have a Lunch Program- but 
refusing to provide them to the indigent plaintiffs — -attending schools without 
food; services— the defendants are usually violating federal law in three ways. 
First, they arc violating the National School Lunch Act arid the regulations 
promulgated thereunder insofar as the defendants are required to provide free 
lunches to all eligible needy school children in the district, w Second, they are 
violating the National School Lunch' Act and the regulations promulgated there- 
under insofar as /the defendants must establish school lurieli programs in the 
neediest schools first and provide free lunches to the neediest children ‘ first 5 ® 
Finally, they are violating 1 the equal protection clause of the'fplirteehth amend- 
ment insofar as the defendants provide ‘free Inriclies to some needy children but 
arbitrarily refuse to provide free lunches to the plaintiffs and all other 
indigen ts in plaintiffs’ shod a. ; ;; • t , 

, ^ ^ P triposes of illustration, the following hypothetical, representative of the 
situation found in many; if riot most; school districts in the country shall be 
used m cpnifidering Part" T, subpai^s A, B arid C, infra & School mstriet' S Was 
i^plgmerite Va gf^odl Lmfetj Program but has refused to 

10 &€€_ 42 0.8.0. If irsi'and 7 774 ’ ’f n Tri^nr 
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provide a mid-day feeding program in schools 4, 5 and 6. Plaintiffs, of coarse, 
attend schools 4, 5 and 6, They bring an action to force the school board to 
implement a Lunch Program in their schools so that they can receive free 
mid-day meals. 

A, The Refusal to Provide Free Lunches to All Impoverished Children in the 
School District Violates tlie School Lunch Act and the Regulations Promul- 
gated Thereunder. 

_ The essential predicate for this cause of action is the eligibility of the plain- 
tiffs for free lunches according to the school district’s income eligibility crite- 
ria, The only reason, then, that the plaintiffs would not he receiving their free 
lunch entitlements Is because they attend a school that has no mid-day food 
services whatsoever, This being the case, the most important applicable regula- 
tion is found at 7 C.F.R, §245.8 Subpart (a) of that section, in its entirety, 
states : 



Each school food authority 30 shall serve lunches free or at a reduced 
price to all children whom it determines, in accordance with the require- 
ments of this part, are unable to pay the full price of the lunch* The crite- 
ria used by the school food authority in making such determinations shall 
be included in standards of eligibility which shall be approved by the 
State, or F.N.S.R.O. [the Food and Nutrition Services Regional Office] 
where applicable, as part of the policy statement required under § 245,10 of 
this part, and shall be publicly announced in accordance with the provi- 
sions of § 345.5 of tins part, Such standards shall specify the specific crite- 
ria to be used, respectively, for free lunches arid for reduced priced 
lunches; they shall be applicable to all schools under the jurisdiction on 
the school food authority; and they shall provide that all children from a 
family meeting the eligibility standards and attending any school under 
the jurisdiction of the school food authority shall he provided the same 
benefits, (Emphasis added.) 

The literal requirements under this regulation are patently clear: If a school 
food authority— f.d the school board— wants federal funds under the School 
Lunch Act, It must establish eligibility criteria for the provision of free 
lunches. Every child going to school in the district- no matter which school 
that child attends— who is eligible under the school board’s eligibility criteria, 
must receive a free school lunch. No child in the district who is eligible for 
free meals pursuant to the school board's criteria can be denied his or her free 
lunch entitlements. 



Senator McGovern, the principal congressional proponent of the May, 1970 
School Lunch Act amendments, 154 underscored the meaning of the regulation 
and indicated how it squares with congressional intent. 29 After quoting nor- 
tioris of 7 C.F.R, § 245.8, he stated : * ' • L 

This clearly is consistent with the intent of Congress to extend- the pro- 
grain benefits to every needy child and the program itself to every school. 
And the regulations now clear! y 1 emphasize that when one school in a 
school district serves lunch, then all other schools in that district must 
provide equal treatment in nUtrmdnatsOrvwesfbrall needjf children: \ J , L 
[ AJU is clear 'now. livery needy • child shall be served, a- free or reduced- 
price- luncli ^ That 5 Is iheVlaw. !lG Cong. Ree. Slbl41 (daily cd. Sept. 2*2 
‘ J - T97Q) -■mvd/fi.a-. -a >~i .rt:' :’-. r.-c 



Since pur : hypotbeticai plqintiffs are eligible for free midday p mettTS 
(pursuant to the district’ s income eligibility criteria) , the defendants- are obli- 
gated to provide plaintiffs with their free lunch entitlements. Defeiul arils may 
not provide free- lunches in some schools— piiKsimrit 1 to their free lunch’ eligibil- 
ity criteria — and refuse lunches to similarly needy ehildreii ^diflyihefeiiisel ijftfey 
attend another,! school. Such; administration.oLdhe Program is hlaLmtly ^yiola- 
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district serves lunch, then all other schools in the district must provide equal 
nutritional services for all needy children,” 23 

B* The Refusal to Provide Free Lunches to the Neediest Children First, and 
the Refusal to Establish School Lunch programs in the Neediest Schools 
First, Is Violative of the National School Lunch Act and the Regulations 
Promulgated Thereunder. 

In most school districts, choices as to which schools should be included— and 
which schools should be excluded— from the School Lunch Program urr aide 
wholly without regard to comparative need. Most frequently, choices are made 
based on logistical or political factors such as which schools have kitchen fa- 
cilities, or which schools have principals who are sympathetic to raid-day feed- 
ing programs. The net result is, almost inevitably, that schools in impoverished 
neighborhoods do not have a School Lunch Program while schools in more af- 
fluent communities provide federally-subsidized . meals. This pattern of 
Program implementation, which is in evidence in many school districts 
throughout the country, flies in the face of congressional intent. Impoverished 
students may not be left hungry, undernourished and unfed while their more 
generously-endowed peers eat off the taxpayers purse. 

Under the National School Lunch Act, Congress established a “poverty prior- 
ity ,? ■ that sought to guarantee that impoverished children would be properly 
fed. Although the School . Lunch Program could . be available, to all children, 
needy or affluent, statutory requirements of expenditure and administration re- 
quired that poor children be given a priority in Program benefits. The reason 
for establishing this “poverty priority” was suggested in the Senate Report to 
the 19 4 6 Act: i: 

[Ljarge segments of our population have insufficient means to provide 
proper food. Studies indicate that this is true, even in times of general 
prosperity such as we are now experiencing. A large part of the popula- 
tion does not benefit by rising national income, being for various reasons 
hel d to a fixed income. S. Rep. No. 553, 79th Cong., 1st Seas. 9 (1945). 

The congressional poverty priority is most cl early envinced by the statutorily 
required flow of federal subsidies to the poorest areas so that the poorest 
children would be fed first. Section 4 of the Act 24 bases the amounts to be 
given to the states on their “assistance need rate, 55 thus giving a greater pro- 
portion of “general assistance” school lunch funds to states with ower per 
capita incomes. Section 7, 28 as amended, by basing “special assistance” dis- 
bursements on the number of children from households receiving less than 
$4,000 a year, gives a greater proportion of such funds to the poorest states. 
Within the state, § 8, 27 which bases, disbursements on the factor “need and at- 
tendance,” provides that schools with the greatest need shall have a priority in 
the funds disbursed. 28 In addition, $ 11(e) 20 requires that disbursements to 
schools be based on t hei r need, as determined by the financial strain of feeding 
low-income, children for . free. Section 9 30 provides for free or reduced price 
lunches to needy children, and requires that “fijn providing meals free or at 
reduced cost to needy children, first priority shall be given to providing free 
meals to the neediest children.” Finally, § 11 51 provides special funding for g 9. 

What emerges Is a continual chain of “poverty priorities,” evincing the con- 
gressional concern that poor children— those with the greatest need for assist- 
ance— receive the greatest ; share of, the t federal lunch r funds. 32 Within the 
Union, poor states are given a preference; within a state, poor schools are 

,070) <Reroart8 »>' McGovern). 
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given a preference; within a school, poor children are given a preference. The 
rationale for this funding formula of “poverty priorities” was indicated by 
Congressman Voorhis: 

[Hinder the school lunch program, such as this bill contemplates, it will 
be possible to encourage the inauguration of school lunch programs by the 
local people in the places where they are most needed, and in the places 
where they have been least in evidence. . * . We would be glad, indeed. If, 
as the formula in this bill provides, the food could he gotten into lunches 
for those school children of this nation who need it most no matter where 



they can be found. 92 Cong, Ree, 1471 (1946), 

It certainly would have been anomalous for Congress to set up the School 
Lunch Program differently. With regard to the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram, congressional concern for the needy and impoverished has been consist- 
ent and steadfast. 33 Congress wished to assure that the poor would not be left 
unfed while the more affluent— those already endowed with greater access to 
proper nutrition— received federal y-subsidized school lunches : 

The first purpose of the school-lunch program was to help use up surplus 
farm products in the most useful way possible— to feed little children who 
otherwise might not have had a square meal a day . 31 92 Cong, Bee, 1453 
(1943) (Remarks by Congressman Sabath) (emphasis added) , 

Contrary to the plain meaning of the Act and the clear intent of Congress, 
many school districts have refused to adhere to the “poverty priority;” they 
have refused to establish School Lunch Programs in the weediest areas first. 
Instead; most school boards’ selection of school for inclusion and exclusion in 
the Lunch Program resembles a crazy-quilt that is wholly tin related to need. 
In so doing, these; school boards are breaking the congressional “poverty prior- 
ity’- chain to the neediest schools. By refusing to establish School Lunch Pro- 
grams, these school boards are refusing to disburse funds on a priority basis 
to the schools serving the most impoverished neighborhoods. This constitutes a 
direct violation of 42 U.S.C, §1757 and 1759a (e). In so doing, they are violat- 
ing the statutory directive that “first priority shal be given to providing free 
meals to the neediest children,” 55 

Probably the best way to determine whether the defendants are violating the 
“poverty priority” is by examining the school district’s applications for Title I 
funds (under the B.S.E.A.), By definition, schools eligible for Title I funds are 
in the neighborhoods with the highest concentration of low-income children, if 
the Title I schools do not have a School Lunch Program, while the non -Title I 
schools provide mid-day meals, it is probably easy to show that the “poverty 
priority” is not being complied with: Moreover, since Title I applications must 
indicate the percentage of poor children in the “target schools,” it is statisti- 
cally possible to prove how grievously a school board has deviated from the 
“poverty priority*” 

C. The Refusal to Provide Free Lunches— on the Arbitrary and Irrational 
Basis of School Attended— Violates the Equal Protection Dictates of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 



® congressional priorities for the indigent have been clearly manifested in the child- 
feeding legislation of the past two and a half decades. The 1946 Act required that 
needy children be fed for free or at a reduced eo*t. U.S.C- § 1758., The 1962 amend- 
ments to the Act established “special assistance**; funds to subsidize “the service of 
lunches to children unable to pay the full cost of such lunches.** 42 U.S.C. i 1759a (c). 
In 1966. Congress pacsed vthe ChUd Nutrition Act which, infer alia, established the 
School Breakfast Program, - provided funds tor - } purchasing equipment, anA facilities for 
operating additional School Lunch; Programs, .42 TT.S.C, fg 1771 et seq, In that Act, 
a eongTessional priority was, established for providing, adequate nutrition in the poorest 
areas first. gee 42 AT-S CJi |1 1778(c), 1773(e), and 1774(a). In 1968. Congress enacted 
the Vanik BUI ‘ that established a child : feeding program lo day^enre centers, settle- 
ment houses, recreation centers, and i other “service institutions.' 1 That legislation, ns 
well, placed-, primary , emphasis *ono feed Ink needy. and impoverished chUdren*. ,40* 

II im(») MRiimilil n -j -*-:.* m( ■ 
■rtf* CDUgreKHinau- Hoi field r .further ;« u nderpeored the i-primary congressional u concern for 
the. poor Mud irr^.n- in l ^cibiV.u ■ ! ‘.dv V vy 

.i ThU. ibUl^ provides forma permanent school ; lunph program « t for the benefit of the 
children ot A merlca; ; far - those . children whose income fa. too small* ,tq ? give them proper 
nutritive. 92 Cong. Ree. 1468 (1946) (emphasis added)* ;-w Vhmum 



** 42 ; ShfhC. i; 1758.; The federal ^.regulations ^underscored the, clear ■ eongreasionaLre 
quirements thatMf ree, lunches ^houl^^btisprovlded tothe neediest children.* first,: *•#,, a A, 
^Sectltfn.i^hiajfRrioriiy rfon the! neediest ^hildfew* Hi r, providing free; or. reduced; price 
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schools, while less) needy children, attending sdmpls^tbat : provide* * ~~ — ” 



